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PREPACE 


URTURED in a home, the head of which was 

a seafaring ship’s carpenter, and influenced by 

the nautical environment of my native town, very 

early in life a fascination for the sea, and a spontaneous 

desire for travel and adventure, took possession of me, 
and I decided on a nautical career. 

In preparation for this, on leaving school I became 
an apprentice engineer. After the completion of my 
apprenticeship I sailed in steamers of a line of large 
freighters, trading principally between Great Britain, 
South America, South Africa, and Australia. 

Converted to God during my apprenticeship and 
consequently interested in religion, I found, on going 
to sea, that among my shipmates religion was a subject 
tabooed. Irealized also how, on board ship, a Christian 
is beset by such peculiar difficulties and temptations 
that to maintain Christian character and moral 
integrity, great moral courage and fidelity of purpose 
are needed. 

It is with a hope that the experiences I narrate may 
be of help to Christian seafarers and others that I 
have written this story, the main facts of which have 
been taken from my diary. 

Should anyone, on reading the book, discover that 
there are inaccuracies in any descriptions I have given 
of cities, seaports, buildings or places, it will be, be- 
cause, during the voyage, I did not contemplate 
writing the book, and consequently did not make 
detailed notes or descriptions of them in my diary. 
In the descriptions given I have relied upon my 
memory, consulted books, and in some cases I have 
recalled scenes by the aid of photographs. 
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Though several years have passed since the events 
narrated took place, this story of the sea should 
remain vivid with interest, for, during the intervening 
years, the conditions of life on board ship have changed 
little. 

With the exception of the name of the late Mr. 
H. Fellows, Pastor E. J. Spenning, and Mr. A. Hongell. 
I have assumed names for all other persons to whom 
reference is made. The name Goodwill, which I have 
given to the tramp steamer, is also assumed. 

The author acknowledges with gratitude his indebted- 
ness to the Rev. W. E. Farndale, the Rev. H. Bulcock, 
M.A., B.D., Mr. Hugh Evans, B.A., and Mr. I. W. Dixon, 
for their kind courtesy in revising portions of the 
manuscripts. 

The dog watches on board ship are the two watches 
4-6 p.m., and 6-8 p.m., consisting each of two hours 
only instead of four. We held our meetings during 
the 6-8 dog watches. 
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CHAPTER I 


Buenos Aires—Rosario—The Chief Engineer—The Difficulties 
of Prayer—The Goodwili—Captain Noble—I join the 
Ship—Washing the Dog—Sunday—The Game of Bull 
—The Anchor Weighed 


ce 


THIRD engineer wanted for a steamer at 
Rosario! Will you go?” 

I had just risen from my seat at the table in the 
officers’ dining-room of the Sailors’ Home, Calle 
Independencia, Buenos Aires, where, with about fifteen 
men, mostly mates and engineers belonging to the 
British Mercantile Marine, I had partaken of my 
evening ‘meal, when Mr. Maori, the British shipping 
master for the port, held out for my inspection a 
telegram, made this statement, and asked me the 
above question. 

Forty-eight hours later, having said good-bye to 
my friends (not least of whom was the late Mr. H. 
Fellows, whose memory as the kindly, generous, and 
Christian superintendent of the Sailors’ Home is 
cherished by thousands of seamen of all nationalities), 
I took my seat in the night express train from El 
Retiro Railway Station for Rosario de Santa Fé, at 
which place I expected to “ sign on” as third engineer 
of a British steamer. 

Early next morning I arrived at my destination 
and made my way to the Sailors’ Home in Calle 
Casamarca, where, later in the day, I met a gentle- 
man who came to see me, and who introduced him- 
self as the chief engineer of the S.S. Goodwill, of 
London. 

As the pleasantness or unpleasantness of a junior 
engineer’s life on board ship depends greatly upon the 
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nature and character of his chief, I made a keen 
mental observation of the man before me. 

He was apparently about thirty years of age, tall 
and of very slight build. He was dressed in a tweed 
suit, and held in his hand a straw hat. My first 
impression, as I looked at the long, fresh-coloured, 
clean-shaven face, with its solemn grey-blue eyes, 
was that the chief looked more like a parson than 
a marine engineer. 

“Have you been to sea before?” he asked, after 
we had exchanged compliments and made a few 
topical remarks. 

I answered in the affirmative, and gave a short 
account of my sea experiences which seemed to satisfy 
him. 

The subject of our conversation next turned to the 
ship, the thought of which was, at the moment, upper- 
most in my mind. In glowing terms he told me 


“She is a good sea boat.” ‘Does not roll.” “As 
comfortable as any ship afloat.”’ ‘‘ No stops at sea.”’ 
“Steams easily.” ‘‘ Good food.” ‘“ You will have a 


room to yourself.” “She is a home.’ (The latter 
title being given by mariners to ships on board which, 
as the significance of the name suggests, all the bless- 
ings of the ideal life are centred.) ‘‘ The crew are all 
good men and never give any trouble.” The donkey- 
man," he commended as a man who was “‘ very religious, 
belongs to the Salvation Army, and goes ashore 
wearing a red jersey and a Salvation Army cap.” 
As, in the early part of our conversation, I had made 
reference to my religious convictions, I began, at this 
point, to question in my mind whether, in order to 
secure the “signing on”’ of the third engineer (at 
times it is a difficult matter to procure marine engineers 
in South America), an exaggerated account of the 
conveniences and virtues of the Goodwill and her crew 


* So called because in some of his duties he is given charge of 
the donkey, or auxiliary, pumps and engines. 
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had not been given me. The evident sincerity in the 
chief’s looks, the tone of his voice, combined also with 
his unassuming manner and gentlemanly demeanour, 
however, finally dispelled from my mind all uncertainty, 
and so, taking him at his word, I concluded a better 
tramp steamer than the Goodwill had never sailed 
the seas, and I decided to join her. 

As it was impossible for me to sign on that day, and 
as there was only an inconvenient train service to 
Alvear, a small port some ten or twelve miles down 
the River Parana, where the Goodwill was lying, 
arrangements were made for the chief engineer and 
me to stay, for the night, at the Sailors’ Home. The 
only accommodation to be had for us that night 
was a room in which were two beds. 

By these arrangements I anticipated an experience 
from which I shrank. Accustomed, before retiring 
to my nightly rest, to the practice of kneeling in prayer 
at my bedside, I, like the majority of religious people, 
shrank from its performance in the presence of strangers. 
I shrank that evening from the performance of my 
usual devotional exercise in the presence of my new 
chief. 

Should I kneel in prayer by my bedside, as was my 
custom, and so demonstrate before him my religious 
convictions ? Or should I, on the other hand, play 
the coward, and offer my prayers under the shelter 
ofthe covering bedclothes ? These were the perplexing 
questions which occupied and predominated in my 
mind during the whole of that evening. 

Although, to some extent, this feeling of shrinking 
from praying in the presence of others arises out of 
a consciousness of one’s limitations, or unworthiness, 
as a representative of religion it is, generally speaking, 
an expression of weakness, and even moral cowardice. 
Fearful of public opinion and criticism, we hide our 
religious light under a bushel. Instead of giving, by 
kneeling in prayer, an external witness to our inner 
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convictions, desires and divine impulses, we retire to 
some secret place and there perform our devotions. 
On the other hand, perhaps, we seek the refuge of our 
beds, or bunks, and there, either by covering our heads 
with bedclothes, or closing our eyes as if we were 
already in the arms of Morpheus, in a cowardly way, 
in secret prayer, we express to Almighty God the 
desires and emotions of our souls. 

As in the case of many anticipated difficulties and 
experiences, so was it with me that evening. Left 
to myself at a convenient hour for retiring, I went to 
the bedroom, and there, alone, I performed my usual 
evening devotions at my bedside. 

“Good morning,” said the chief to me, as he rose 
from his bed just after the Home rising bell had 
sounded next morning. 

“Good morning,” I replied, looking at him from 
where I lay on the bed on the opposite side of the room. 

Immediately conscious of the fact that as prayer 
was my last exercise nightly, so was it also my first 
morning exercise, I was again presented with the 
difficulty from which I had escaped the previous 
evening. 

‘““What should I do?” I asked myself. 

For my peace of mind, and to have a conscious 
assurance of God’s presence with me during the 
day, I felt that, according to my custom, I should, 
after arising from my bed, kneel immediately by the 
bedside, and offer my usual morning prayer. 

There was no escaping the difficulty on this occasion. 

I realized that should I kneel by my bedside in 
prayer, I must do so under the observation of the 
chief, who had already risen from his bed and was 
preparing himself for his morning ablutions, the 
performance of which, I knew, would take him some 
time. 

For a few moments I lay in bed perplexed in mind, 
and wondering what to do! 
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Should I begin the day without my usual bedside 
prayer, in the hope that, some time later during the 
day, I might find an opportune and private season 
for that exercise; or should I kneel in prayer in the 
presence of the chief? I asked myself. 

But for the fact that the breakfast bell would soon 
be ringing, I might have waited in bed, hoping, that 
on finishing his ablutions and completing his toilet, 
the chief would leave the room, and me also, to perform 
my devotions in solitude. 

With the recollection of the text, “In all thy ways 
acknowledge Him, and He shall direct thy paths,” 
which was the final message given me by an aged 
Christian with whom I had been in conversation the 
previous evening, and recognizing that this acknowledg- 
ment is the condition upon which God’s presence and 
guidance is assured, I determined to acknowledge Him 
in prayer that morning, so, plucking up courage, I 
arose, knelt by the bedside, closed my eyes and prayed. 

More conscious of the presence of the chief than I 
was of the presence of God, after a brief prayer, yet I 
rose to my feet with an inner consciousness of peace, 
joy and confidence. Moral weakness had been over- 
come, my profession as a religious man was made. I 
was in communion with God. 

The chief made no observations regarding the prayer, 
in the performance of which kneeling had cost me so 
much perturbed thought and disturbed anticipations. 

Shortly after breakfast that morning, the chief and 
I travelled together by train to Alvear, where we 
alighted and made our way to the riverside, where 
we boarded a motor launch which was to take us to 
the steamer. We motored quickly through the waters 
of the narrow and winding Parana until we came to 
a bend in the river, on turning which we came in 
sight of a steamer lying at anchor in midstream. 

“There she is,” said the chief engineer to me, as, 
nodding his head in the direction of the steamer, 
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he looked through the cabin windows of the motor 
launch. 

With eyes full of keen interest I looked at the vessel. 

The upper part of her sides were painted black, 
the lower part painted red. Her two tapering masts 
were telescopic. The funnel was red with a black top. 
The officers’ quarters were on the main deck, ’mid- 
ships. The sailors’ and firemen’s fo’c’sles were for’ard. 

As I made observation of her fine lines and good 
proportions, I believed the chief engineer was right 
when he said, “‘ She is a good sea boat.” 

After drawing up alongside the Goodwill, two of 
her deck officers helped to make the motor launch 
fast. 

“ Put that round the box,” called out one of them, 
as he threw a thin rope down to the motorman, whose 
business it was to transport my sea chest, from where 
it lay in the bows of the launch, to the deck of the 
Goodwill. 

“There is not much style, pride, or official dignity 
about these men,” I thought, while I watched their 
united and strenuous efforts, as, hand over hand, they 
hauled the heavy chest up the steamer’s side, lifted 
it over the rail, and landed it safely on her deck. 

“Mr. Hardy, the chief mate, and Mr. Brassbound, 
the second mate,” said the chief engineer a few moments 
later, when, after we had climbed the rope ladder 
which hung over the ship’s side, we stood together 
on deck in the presence of the two kindly disposed 
officers. 

‘Mr. Matthew, the second engineer,” said the chief 
engineer, introducing me to a man who, at that moment, 
had come to where we were standing, and whose 
mandates, as the engineer responsible for the good 
working order of all machinery on board, I would be 
called upon to obey. 

‘How do you do? I’m glad to see you!” said 
the second engineer, speaking with a Wearside accent. 
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With no little interest I looked on the man before 
me. He was of middle age, just below medium height 
and inclined to corpulency. He was dressed in deck 
patrol suit of blue serge. On his head was a gold- 
braided badgecap. His face, which was fresh coloured, 
was round and full. There was a frolicsome, mis- 
chievous look in his eyes, and a roguish smile played 
about his mouth, the upper lip of which was covered 
with a dark brown moustache. 

After a brief exchange of good wishes with the 
two officers, in the company of the chief and second 
engineers, I walked midships until, on the port side, 
we came to a doorway leading into a narrow alleyway 
which led into the engine room. On the for’ard side 
of the alleyway was the doorway of the third engineer’s 
room. 

“This is your room,” said the chief engineer, as, 
with a slight wave of his right hand, he indicated to 
me the part of the ship separated for the private use 
of the third engineer. 

Fitted with two narrow bunks to the starboard 
bulkhead, the room had originally been intended for 
the third and fourth engineers. The services of a 
fourth engineer having been dispensed with, the entire 
use of the room had, in consequence, been conceded 
to the third. 

Opposite the doorway, and fastened to the bulkhead, 
was a mahogany chest of drawers made for the engineer’s 
personal belongings, the wide flat top of the chest of 
drawers serving, amongst other uses, as a writing table. 
An oil lamp, resting on a swivel, was fastened to the 
for’ard bulkhead. On the port bulkhead were two 
large port-holes, which gave light and ventilation to 
the room. A wide cushioned settee, which served 
-the purpose both of couch or seat, filled the whole 
length of the port side of the room. On the after 
bulkhead, beside the doorway, a covered wash-basin 
was fitted, a large mirror being fastened at a con- 
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venient height above it. With the upper deck painted 
white, bulkheads lined with enamelled wood, the bunks 
and port-holes adorned with hanging embroidered 
curtains, the room presented a cosy and comfortable 
appearance. 

It was not without a feeling of disappointment, that, 
before falling asleep that night, I lay meditating in 
my bunk. 

On that very date, exactly twelve months previously, 
I had landed in Buenos Aires for the special purpose, 
while fulfilling my calling as an engineer, of devoting 
spare time and any talent I might possess to the 
evangelization of the Argentine. 

The varied experiences of the past twelve months 
had taught me, that, although my intention was 
sincere, the work of evangelization I hoped to do was 
not being done. I had learned that missionary enter- 
prise is best done by men whose whole time is devoted 
to it. Cramped and confined in scope and opportunity 
for doing aggressive or constructive mission work, 
experience had brought me reluctantly to the con- 
clusion that I should go back to sea. The prospect 
of spending my life at sea was also a disappointment 
for me. With my soul aflame to preach the Gospel, 
and my mind athirst for theological studies, I felt I 
would be out of my element in the narrow confines 
of life on board ship. 

Confident, however, that by joining the Goodwill 
I was acting in accordance with divine leading, and 
assured, that, should the Almighty wish to lead me 
to a sphere of life where my soul and mind would 
be in their desired elements, He would do so, I resigned 
myself to His will, and fell asleep. 

Next morning, Captain Noble and I returned by 
train to Rosario, where, in the British Consul’s office, 
I “signed on” as third engineer of the S.S. Goodwill, 
of London. 

Captain Noble was heavily built, and over average 
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height. His face was full and square jawed. In 
disposition he was genial and unassuming, and I 
concluded that life at sea under his command would 
not be unpleasant. 

That afternoon, just as the return train was about 
to leave Rosario for Alvear, a young Englishman 
entered the compartment in which Captain Noble and 
I were sitting, and took his seat beside me. He then 
took from his pocket an English newspaper, which 
he began at once to read. 

“What’s the news from England?” I asked him, 
a few minutes after the train had left the station. 
This question began a conversation in which it tran- 
spired that he belonged to B , my native town. 

“Do you know anyone named Dan Stewart?” 
he inquired, having seen my name, which was painted 
on my portmanteau, and which I had put on therack. 

“Yes, my brother is named Dan Stewart,’ I replied. 

“T used to go to school with him!” he said. 

“What is your name?” I asked. 

““ W—”’ he answered. 

“Ts it Jack W——? ” 

“Yes,” he answered. 

“Well, this is wonderful,’ I said with some sur- 
prise. “Do you know, that just before I left B 
for Argentine, I was told to look out for you!” 

“Tt is wonderful,” he said, “‘ for I’ve been in Rosario 
for the day only. My home is in Constitucion, and 
I am returning there now.” 

A few minutes later I wished him good-bye, and 
promised to tell his friends in B——- that I had seen him. 

Early next morning, dressed in blue serge trousers 
and white singlet, with my engine-room slippers on 
my feet, I ‘‘ turned to,” i.e. went below to the engine- 
room, to fulfil any duties assigned to me. 

“ Take a seat,’’ said the second engineer, after he 
had shown me the various steam and water-pipe con- 
nections, and gear, in the engine-room and stokehole. 
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As he said these words he motioned with his right hand 
for me to take my place beside him upon a long, well- 
scrubbed, wooden stool where he had, at that moment, 
taken his seat. 

The stool, which was for the use of the engineers, 
was placed on the engine-room floor plate. 

“It’s only wasting stores to do anything. All the 
work’s done. We might as well take it easy,” he 
went on, beginning a conversation, which, with the 
exception of the time we were together at breakfast, 
and a few minutes spent on deck, or when occasionally 
he went into the stokehole to see what the firemen 
were doing, was intermittently continued until dinner 
time. 

This way of passing time was, to me, however, a 
waste of time. With my mind athirst for study and 
knowledge, I felt I could be better employed reading, 
in my room. So much was this the case, that, during 
the afternoon, after being seated together for some 
time, when the second engineer rose and went to the 
stokehole, I also rose, ascended the engine-room ladders, 
went up on deck and into my-room, where, after 
seating myself on the long settee, I took a book in 
my hand and soon became engrossed in its pages. 

After reading in this way for some considerable time, 
I was disturbed by the second engineer, who had come 
from the engine-room and stood at my room door- 
way in the alleyway. 

“What’s wrong ?” he said, his eyes open wide with 
surprise. 

“ Nothing’s wrong,” I answered quietly; “I don’t 
see the good of wasting my time down below there 
doing nothing!” 

‘““ But what would the chief say if he saw you here ? ”’ 
he said, admonishing me, that, although there was 
no work to be done in the engine-room, it was my 
place to be there. ‘‘ Come along,” he suggested, on 
hearing me state my dislike to the thought of wasting 
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time below. ‘‘ We had better be below in any case. 
Anyway, let’s wash the dog!” 

“ An extraordinary engineering job,” I thought, as 
I reluctantly replaced the book on the dresser top 
and followed the second engineer into the engine-room. 

Consoling myself with the thought, that, as I had 
not seen Towser, the ship’s dog, being washed, the 
sight might be at least interesting, I sat beside the 
second engineer while he rubbed and scrubbed the 
dog’s black hairs. 

Judging by his struggles to avoid being put into the 
tub, and the looks of resentment on his face, it appeared 
to me that Towser was as displeased with his experience 
in the engine-room at that time, as I was with mine. 

The following Sunday, my first spent on board 
the Goodwill, while lying at anchor in the calm, quiet, 
pleasant surroundings of the peaceful river, and with 
a bright sun shining overhead, I was standing in the 
company of my two engineering confréres and one 
of the mates, all of whom were in a pleasant and good 
humour, when the second engineer with a pleasing 
smile on his face, and wishing to make himself soci- 
able, turned to me and said, “Away! I will teach 
you to play bull!” A suggestion which, however 
kindly meant, placed me in a predicament. 

Strictly Sabbatarian in my religious convictions, 
and discountenancing all forms of Sabbath pleasure 
as evils, my conscience immediately revolted at re- 
sponding to the suggestion made to me. Social duty 
and etiquette on the other hand, demanded that, in 
their isolation I should do my best to make life as 
pleasant as possible for my shipmates. 

For the first time since coming on board the Good- 
will my religious convictions, which, to me, were 
sacred and precious, were challenged. 

Would it be wrong, in the isolation of our anchorage, 
to join in what seemed to be an innocent deck game ? 
I asked myself. And whata pity it would be, if in any 
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way, I should mar the spirit of good humour which 
prevailed amongst the men gathered together. 

For a moment or two a battle raged within me, the 
decision of which I felt to be momentous. 

“T am very sorry,” I said quietly to the second 
engineer, who, with the rope rings in his hands, stood 
looking up into my face, as he awaited my reply, 
“TI don’t play games on Sundays. I feel very sorry 
to appear unsociable,” I added, feeling, as I saw the 
look of disappointment which came over his face, that 
my negative reply must have appeared to him to 
be the expression of an unsociable disposition and the 
attitude of a religious fanatic. 

“Why! there’s no harm in it, is there? Come 
along!” he suggested again. 

“No! Iam sorry I can’t,” I replied, having decided 
that I should not partake in the Sunday pleasure 
suggested to me. I was conscious also, as I spoke, 
that, in taking a firm stand, I was making a profession 
of my religious belief and safeguarding my future. 

Early the following Wednesday morning, the Good- 
will weighed anchor, and proceeded slowly down the 
River Parana. By Friday afternoon she was steam- 
ing through the wider expanse of the waters of the 
River Plate, where, away in the distance, with the 
aid of the binoculars, I saw, standing out diminutively 
above the flat coast line of Buenos Aires, the towers, 
steeples, domes and mills of that wonderful city. 
With tears welling up in my eyes, and a lump which 
rose in my throat, I wished good-bye to my many 
friends, with whom, during the past year, I had had 
good times in Christian fellowship and service. 

About six o’clock on Saturday morning, we dropped 
anchor close in towards the shore at Monte Video, 
where, during the day, numbers of brown-skinned 
dusty coal-heavers transported from the lighters to 
our bunkers the coal which was to be used on our 
voyage to Europe. 


CHAPTER II 


Voyage to England—Isolated Life on a Tramp Steamer— 
John the Steward—Watch Keeping—The Donkeyman 
—Admonitions—St. Vincent—Madeira—The Bay of Bis- 
cay—England—Patriotic Sentiment—Weymouth 


cs ULL ahead! full ahead!” About six o’clock 

that evening, this double order, given in 
quick succession from the bridge, gave the engineers 
to know that the ship was now clear of Monte Video, 
and beginning her voyage to Denmark. 

Though given in peremptory manner, and received 
with the ear-dinning clanging of the telegraph, the 
order caused no special animation or excitement in 
the engine-room “Tell them to fire up,” said the 
second engineer, commissioning me, with instructions 
for the firemen in the stokehole, to get a full pressure 
of steam in the boilers, while he himself proceeded to 
adjust connections and steam valves. 

With cranks revolving at a comfortable fifty or 
fifty-four revolutions per minute, and the entire 
absence of a revolution counter (that engineer’s storm 
centre and bane of the firemen’s existence), the charge 
of the engine-room watch on board the Goodwill 
was unmolested by competitions for revolutions, and 
the consequent hustling of firemen for steam pres- 
sure, 

So quickly did one of the large Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Co.’s steamers, which left Monte Video that 
same evening, overtake, pass by, and disappear from 
our sight, that, as we laboured through the waters 
at a speed varying between seven and nine knots, 
and gazed at the cloud of smoke left on the horizon 
over which the mail steamer had disappeared, we ex- 
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pected, that while still on our voyage to England, we 
should pass the same steamer well out at sea on her 
return voyage to the Argentine. 

We were not many days at sea before I realized 
the sense of isolation and monotony of life ’midships. 
Different from the ships in which I had previously 
sailed, on board which were larger crews, and pas- 
sengers, I found on board this tramp steamer, with a 
crew of twenty-four men, that every man was left 
very much to himself. 

For the first few days after leaving Monte Video, 
I found myself in conversation with John, the en- 
gineers’ steward, whose room, which was occupied by 
the cook and himself, adjoined mine. At the close 
of each day, and prior to retiring for the night, John 
came into my room, and, as a rule, taking his stand 
beside the doorway, would converse with me on sub- 
jects of personal and topical interest. 

He was a tall man of average build. The greater 
part of the twenty-eight years of his life had been 
spent in Austria, his native country. After leaving 
school he had begun work, first, as an overworked 
scullery boy, and later, as an hotel waiter. His 
fortune varied in hardships and abuses. He had 
suffered from poverty and unemployment. Some 
years previous to our meeting, he had come to London, 
but found the British capital as unpropitious as Vienna. 
With the exception of having two temporary appoint- 
ments as hotel waiter, he had subsisted in London 
by doing occasional work, in what he described as 
“grimy sculleries of eating houses and restaurants.” 
Then, almost in desperation, he went to the London 
docks, where eventually he “signed on ”’ as engineers’ 
steward of the Goodwill. 

Although he professed the Roman Catholic religion, I 
soon found that John’s knowledge of that religion 
was exceedingly limited. On one occasion, while dis- 
coursing with me on the subject of the Roman doctrine 
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of transubstantiation, he remarked, “I don’t believe 
the Church teaches any such nonsense.”’ 

The growth and development of the stubby, hazel- 
brown hairs on the upper lip of his pale, pock-marked, 
stout face seemed to occupy his thoughts and at- 
tention far more than did the subject of religion. 
“What do you think of it ?” he would ask, as during 
the early days of the voyage on almost every occasion 
in which he entered my room, he gazed admiringly into 
the mirror over the wash-stand and, by way of train- 
ing, would pull or stroke his recent facial adornment. 

Conversation with John was interesting also, as, 
being unfamiliar with nautical terms, he spoke of the 
bulkheads as walls, port-holes as windows, decks as 
floors, riggings as steps and ladders, the gangway 
as the gate. On one occasion, when referring to a 
small boat that had passed round the stern of the 
Goodwill, he said, ‘‘ There’s a small boat just gone 
round the corner.” 

In his functions and duties as steward, however, 
John was exemplary. He fulfilled his office in an 
efficient and worthy manner. 

Although our steamer was without a cooling cham- 
ber, or a refrigerator, as the days of the voyage went 
by, I was satisfied that the chief engineer was right, 
when he said that I should have “ good food.” 

Instead of the daily recurrence of salt viands which 
I anticipated we should have, our table was spread 
with a variety of tinned soups, stews, meats, fish and 
an assortment of puddings, pies, cakes, and sweets. 

As third engineer, my special duty was to take 
charge of the twelve to four watch. From twelve o’clock 
midnight to four o’clock in the morning, and from 
twelve o’clock noon to four o’clock in the afternoon, 
I was responsible for the entire working of the stoke- 
hole and engine-room. I had to see that the firemen 
kept a uniform steam pressure in the boilers. In 
the engine-room my duty was to regulate the water 
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supply to the boilers, keep pumps and engines oiled 
and working smoothly. 

As the days of the voyage passed by, and watch 
after watch came and went, I found life below in 
the engine-room was no less isolated than it was on 
deck. Except for the break when I left the engine- 
room to partake of my mid-day meal, or when occa- 
sionally one of the two firemen of the watch would 
come from the stokehole to consult the engine-room 
clock, or maybe, unfrequently, during the afternoon 
watch, when some one or other of the ship’s crew 
might come on some errand to the engine-room, I 
was left entirely alone. 

Though this isolation of the engineer may be of 
pecuniary interest to the shipowner, it is not a safe 
investment for the crew or the ship. Should sudden 
incapacitation or collapse through sickness or accident 
befall the engineer, explosions of boilers or break- 
downs of engines might occur. 

One afternoon I did escape what might have been 
a serious accident. Not knowing, as I went down the 
engine-room, that in the middle grating a trap- 
door, through which hung a wind-sail for cooling 
the bottom platform, was open, to my great surprise, 
on reaching the grating, I felt myself falling through 
the air. I could not understand what had happened, 
but, realizing my danger, I grasped the wind-sail with 
both hands and thus prevented a fall, which 
might easily have left me complicated with the ship’s 
machinery. 

Under the supervision of the chief engineer the 
duties of the eight to twelve watch were performed 
by the donkeyman. From eight o’clock in the 
morning till twelve o’clock noon, and from eight 
o'clock in the evening to twelve o’clock midnight, 
the donkeyman was in charge of the engine-room. 

He was a strongly built man of about thirty-three 
years of age. He stood about 5 feet inches in height. 
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His shoulders were square and stooped slightly. His 
fair-complexioned face was of the Mongolian type, 
his hair and moustache being of the light sandy colour 
frequently seen among the inhabitants of Finland, 
his native country. 

The normal expression on his countenance, as he 
moved somewhat heavily about the ship, was that of 
a man disposed to serious thought. In conversation 
with him, however, looks of quickened interest appeared 
on his face, and a sparkle of lively humour frequently 
played about his bluish-grey eyes, which dispelled 
any suggestion as to his being gloomy and sad. 

Of a roving disposition, he left home when a youth 
and took to the life of the sea. He had sailed in 
various capacities on board ships of different nations. 
Leaving the principles of his pious home life and train- 
ing, he had, among other evils, contracted the habit 
of drinking intoxicating liquors. Not unfrequently 
when ashore he would find himself in drunken brawls. 

One evening, some three or four years previous to 
our meeting on board the Goodwill, while in a drunken 
condition, he was attracted to a meeting which was 
being held in the Salvation Army Hall in Buenos 
Aires. This proved to be the turning point in his 
life. Converted by the preaching of the Gospel, he 
forsook his sinful life, and became a soldier in the 
Salvation Army. 

Much of my time off watch I spent reading in my 
room. This reading, in consequence of the limited 
number of books on board the ship, was confined 
mostly to the study of English history and the Bible. 
Not unfrequently did my constant study of the latter 
book call forth comment and criticism from those 
who saw me meditating over its sacred pages. 

“What is there in it? What is the good of it?” 
asked John, with a tone of puzzled, impatient inquiry. 

“You should know it from memory,” said the 
second engineer. ‘‘ You will need to watch yourself, 
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or when we get into the hot weather it will turn your 
brain,” he said one afternoon, when, on coming to the 
door of my room, he saw me engrossed in its study. 

“ You are making a rod for your back with all this 
religion,” said the chief engineer to me one morning, 
evidently desirous of a little conversation with me, 
after he had come quietly and unobtrusively into my 
room, and taken a seat, perched high on the dresser 
top, with his legs dangling in the air. ‘‘ You will 
never get a chief’s job if you keep going on like this,” 
he went on, speaking, as he believed, words of admoni- 
tion in prospect of my career as a marine engineer. 
“T felt good for some time after I was confirmed, 
but it didn’t last,’’ he continued; ‘I found it im- 
possible to live a holy life! When you are in Rome 
you must do as Rome does.” 

As I ventured to suggest to him that such a com- 
promising attitude was not a right one, he answered, 
“Whether it is right or not, it is more convenient 
anyway.” 

As a member of the High Church party of the 
Church of England, the chief inclined to union 
with the Church of Rome. Free Churchmen, on the 
other hand, he discountenanced. To him, they were 
bigots; marrow minded; absolutely impossibles ; 
fanatical Bible thumpers. “‘If I had my way,” he 
said on one occasion, “I would have them all ban- 
ished.” 

Although I did not give credence to the chief’s 
inquisitorial expression, I was not unmindful of his 
well intentioned admonitions concerning my welfare 
as a marine engineer. I realized the significance 
of the words spoken to me. However, as I believed 
Iwas doing right in following the course I had begun, 
I committed my case, and my future, to the care of 
the Omnipotent God, and in obedience to the instincts 
and desires of my soul, I continued to read my Bible 
with unabated assiduity. 
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From the day we left Monte Video, I spent the six 
o'clock to eight o’clock dog watch, in the company 
of the two mates. We met together in the chief 
mate’s room, this room being situated ’midships 
on the starboard side of the ship. 

Through the kindly consideration of Captain Noble, 
who, during the dog watch, assumed personal command 
of the bridge, both mates were freed from duty. 

It was in response to the mate’s invitation, and be- 
cause I recognized it as a social duty to my shipmates 
in their isolation (studying the Spanish language 
seemed to me at the time unnecessary), that every 
week-day evening, during the six to eight dog watch, I 
sat in the Hispanic confederation of the mate’s room. 

One evening, at eight o’clock, immediately after 
I had left the room, I narrowly escaped what might 
have been an unpleasant experience. Not noticing, 
in the darkness, the turbulent condition of the sea, 
I had just turned the corner of the mate’s deck-house, 
and was about to cross the deck, on the way to my 
room on the port side of the ship, when a heavy sea 
came on board and struck the deck-house with a heavy 
thud. As I hastened across the deck to escape the 
rush and flow of water, I felt thankful that I had so 
fortunately escaped bodily injury and a disagreeable 
soaking. 

On September oth, nineteen days out from Monte 
Video, we arrived at St. Vincent, one of the Cape 
Verde Islands. After taking on board a supply of 
coals and provisions, we proceeded a few hours later 
for the Island of Madeira. Arun of eight days brought 
‘us to an anchorage in the blue and clear waters of 
the harbour of that beautiful, elevated, and well- 
wooded island. 

With a stock of fresh provisions and our coal- 
bunkers replenished, we left Madeira for Weymouth in 
Dorsetshire, England. 

On Monday, September 2oth, in calm weather we 
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passed Cape St. Vincent on the North-West coast of 
Spain, and entered the Bay of Biscay, whose waters 
were smooth as glass and reflecting, like a mirror, 
the silver rays of the bright sun. About forty-eight 
hours later, we passed by the Island of Ushant and 
entered the English Channel. 

As the days of a voyage lengthen into weeks, the 
soul of the mariner grows weary of the circumscribed 
limits and interests of the confines of his ship. The 
recurring monotony of watches and ship’s duties tire 
him. He looks forward to the time when, in port, 
like a bird freed from the bounds of its cage, he will 
spread his wings in a wider and larger environment 
of human interests and affections. When his ship 
is homeward bound and the hopes and desires he has 
long entertained for seeing his friends are soon to be 
realized, his anticipation of once again seeing the 
coast-line of his native country often borders on 
impatience. 

Long before land is sighted, men from all depart- 
ments on board occasionally scan the horizon. Sailors 
look from the decks or rigging. At convenient intervals 
cooks and stewards leave their pots, pans, berths 
andcabins. Firemen, when they come from the stoke- 
hole, look in the direction where they know the land 
lies. Binoculars are used by their possessors, so 
that, by an enlarged vision, the coast-line may more 
quickly be brought to view. On the bridge, the 
skipper and his mates are using their telescopes. 
As the ship proceeds on her course and eventually 
the outline of the land comes into view, the word 
goes round, “ There it is!” “ The old country!” 

On Thursday, September 23rd, about ten o’clock 
in the morning, thirty-three days after leaving Monte 
Video, away in the distance on our port bow, we 
sighted Start Point, on the extreme south coast of 
Devonshire. 

As far as my own feelings were concerned that 
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morning, I was not stirred with any deep sentimental 
or patriotic emotions. Varied experiences in England 
and other countries had taught me how superficial 
and transient these emotions too often are. I could 
not help thinking, as we steamed into the waters of 
the English Channel, each turn of our propeller bring- 
ing us near to the coast line, how, that, though in 
England I had spent happy days and received much 
good, yet, on the other hand, I had had many dis- 
agreeable experiences which resulted in some of the 
most unpleasant days of my life. 

I had learned from my travels and voyages, that 
true kinship, kindness and friendliness are not con- 
fined to locality, neither are they of necessity embodied 
in nationalism. I had met men, the colour of whose 
skin was different from my own, and who were natives 
of other countries, with whom I had an affinity of 
spirit to which many of my blood-relatives were 
foreigners. On several occasions men of other nations 
had proved themselves more courteous, generous, 
and friendly to me than some of my relatives and 
countrymen. 

It was with an impartial mind that, as I looked at 
the shore of England that morning, I realized the words 
of the poet— 


“ Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land ”’— 


to be the expression of one whose experience among 
men was limited, and whose outlook on life was selfish, 
confined and biased. 

Far from being dead, my soul was more alive that 
morning than it had been, when, on previous voyages, 
after long periods of absence from England, I had, 
with some patriotic fervour, first looked upon its 
shores. The selfish ‘my own” and “native” of the 
poem had, to me, become objectionable. Experience 
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among men of many nations had shown me the funda- 
mental equality of mankind, and made me inter- 
national in my outlook and sentiment. 

With a deeper insight into the true Christian sen- 
timent, which is impartial, and “ knows no man after 
the flesh,” and in which Jew and Gentile, bond and 
free, male and female, are all one, I believe that my 
soul had been made alive by the Spirit of God. I 
realized the meaning of the words of Jesus who said, 
“‘God so loved the world, that He gave His only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him, should 
not perish but have everlasting life.” 

About six o’clock that evening, we arrived in the 
harbour at Weymouth, where, under the charge of 
the pilot, we moored alongside an old steamer, used 
as a coal hulk, from which we were to take a fresh 
supply of coal before proceeding on our voyage to 
Denmark and Norway. 


CHAPTER III 


“Man overboard! ’’—Denmark—The Honest Storekeeper— 
Sabbath Observance—The Russellites—Rowdy Soldiers— 
Second Adventists—Christiania—The Cathedral—Spiteful 
Firemen—The River Tyne 


1 Seraahe operations began that same night. The 

modus operandi of filling our ship’s coal-bunkers 
was one fraught with bodily danger to the coal-heavers. 
The coal was hoisted in large well-filled baskets from 
the hulk’s hold to her deck. The baskets were then 
transferred to the coal-heavers, who in regular rotation, 
every man carrying a basket upon his shoulder, walked 
down the long wooden gangways to the Goodwiil’s deck 
and the bunker hatches, into which the contents of the 
baskets were tipped. 

As there was but a small quantity of coal in her hold 
that night, the hulk, being light, stood considerably 
higher out of the water than did the Goodwill. In con- 
sequence of this, the gangways were unpleasantly steep 
and short. Rocked by the swelling of the waters, at 
times the hulk dragged the gangways, which were 
fastened to her bulwarks, so dangerously near the 
Goodwill’s side, that I feared before the coaling opera- 
tions, which were to be proceeded with all night, were 
finished, the gangway would slip from its place and 
cause an accident to the coal-heavers. 

It happened as I feared it would. 

About one o’clock in the morning, as I was standing 
tallying the coal which was being tipped into a bunker 
hatch, I heard a sharp cry, as of some one in danger, 
which came from the direction of one of the gangways. 
I turned to see what had happened, and by the light 
of the lamps, which were hanging in convenient places 
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to give light upon the scene of operations, I saw a coal- 
heaver falling cartwheel fashion into the water between 
the two ships. 

“Man overboard!” some one cried. 

There are moments in life when the value of a human 
soul seems to be greater than that of anything else. 
It was so at that moment. All coaling immediately 
ceased. Men ran to the bulwarks of both vessels to 
look into the dark waters where the man had fallen. 
Others ran in search of ropes. Conscious that, for the 
man to see any rope lowered to him, light was neces- 
sary, I hurriedly climbed the iron ladder which led to 
the boat deck, hastily seized a lamp which hung on a 
stanchion, and took my place beside one of the star- 
board boats, where, by holding the lamp at arm’s 
length, a light was thrown on the place where the man 
was. 

As the space between the two boats was exceedingly 
narrow, it was fortunate that in falling he had not 
struck the sides of the vessels. On looking down into 
the waters, I saw that he had already come to the 
surface, and was struggling to keep himself afloat. 
Quicker almost than it takes to tell, a rope was lowered 
to him by one of his workmates. 

“ Have you got it ? ”’ called down one of the men who 
stood by the man who had lowered the rope. 

“Yes,” came the answer. 

“ Well, hold on to it, and we'll haul you up,” said 
the same man, as, assisted by two companions, he first 
pulled his endangered companion out of the water, 
and then, by slow degrees, up the side of the Goodwill. 

As he emerged from the water and the darkness, I 
saw a strongly built man of about thirty-three years 
of age, the skin of whose face, blackened by coal and 
streaked with the waters of the harbour, was pallid. 
The fall had evidently given him a shock. 

‘“‘T can’t hold on much longer,” he gasped, between 
his set teeth, and alook of desperation on his face, when 
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he was just about three feet from the Goodwill’s bulwark. 

These words intensified our anxiety, and we began 
to fear that once again the man would fall into the dark 
waters beneath him, when, to the intense relief and 
joy of the onlookers, a burly coal-heaver leaned over 
the bulwarks, grasped his exhausted workmate by the 
coat collar, and then, with a herculean heave, aided 
by the men on the rope, lifted him level with the 
bulwarks, where, helped by willing hands, he was soon 
in safety on our deck. 

At eight o’clock that morning we left Weymouth 
for Svendborg, the capital of the Island of Funen, in 
Denmark. 

By seven o’clock the following Tuesday evening, 
after a fair passage across the North Sea, through the 
Kattegat, and along the beautiful coast-line of the 
Danish islands, we came to an anchorage in the no 
less beautiful harbour of our port of destination. 

In physical features and general appearance the 
Danish people resemble the English. As I looked upon 
the fair skin and light flaxen hair of the Danish boys 
and girls, I was reminded of Pope Gregory, who, on 
being told that the fair-skinned slaves he saw in the 
market-place at Rome were Angles, exclaimed, “‘ Not 
Angles but Angels.” 

An incident, which, though seemingly trifling, was 
not without significance, occurred during our stay in 
Svendborg. I had made some purchases in a small 
store in the town, and uncertain as to the value of the 
articles I had bought, had turned, and was about to 
leave the store, when the storekeeper, a middle-aged, 
stout, red-faced woman, called to me. Turning to see 
what she wanted, I saw a copper coin in her right hand, 
which she held out towards me, and which coin, I 
concluded, by her movements and the expression on 
her face, she wished me to take as part of my change. 
I thanked the woman, took the coin, put it in my pocket 
and left the store. 
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The significance of the incident was, that this Danish 
woman’s honesty inspired me with a confidence, which, 
to some extent, I had lost as a result of my residence 
in Latin South America. Experience there had taught 
me that lying, dishonesty, cunning and fraudulency 
were universal amongst shop-keepers, sellers and 
vendors. 

The sight of youthful maidens and young women, 
unfettered by the guardianship of elder chaperons, as 
they walked about the streets, was a sign by which I 
concluded that the moral standard among the Danes 
was higher than that of the Latin people among whom 
I had so recently been living. 

Our cargo for Svendborg having been discharged, 
we loosed from the wharf at six o’clock the next Sunday 
morning, and sailed for Nyborg, a port some thirty 
miles distant on the east side of the island, at which 
port we arrived about four and half hours later. 

I felt glad as I went ashore shortly afterwards, that 
we had not been altogether deprived of that Sabbath 
day’s rest, nor of the privilege of seeing how the 
Sabbath is observed in Denmark. 

Too late to attend divine service, I spent what 
remained of the morning, in walking about the streets 
of the town, and making observation of its physical 
features of modern brick and stone buildings, and of 
its religious life. 

It was disappointing to see that, regardless of the 
Divine Command to keep the Sabbath day holy, many 
stores and shops were open for business. 

As I stood outside the principal church, and watched 
the goodly number of devout men, women, and 
maidens, dressed in their Sunday attire, as they left 
the church and walked quietly, either in small groups 
or individually to their homes, I felt instinctively that 
the Lutheran pulpit exercised a powerful moral influ- 
ence over the people. With few exceptions the women 
were unaffected by fashions in modern millinery. The 
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only headdress they wore was an eighteenth-century 
type of black bonnet, which had a peculiarly worked 
white frill on its inside border. 

That afternoon with a bright sun shining overhead, 
as I walked along the seashore, on the outskirts of the 
town, I passed by two men, as they sauntered slowly 
along, arm in arm, and absorbed in some subject of 
quiet consideration. They were both of average 
height. One was of slight build, dressed in a black 
tweed suit, with a bowler hat, which was just a little 
the worse for wear. His companion, more athletic 
in figure, who seemed the more versatile of the two, 
was minus jacket and hat. A sharp-pointed, light- 
coloured beard adorned his Scandinavian face. About 
forty yards distant from where I passed by them, I 
saw another man, evidently one of their company, who 
was sitting on the sand. Beside him was a tweed 
jacket and trilby hat, unmistakably those of the man 
with the beard. 

As I drew near to where the man was sitting, I saw 
lying open upon the sand, a book, with the back 
upwards, on which, written in English, was the title, 
“The New Creation,’ and “A Book for Bible 
Students.” 

Hoping that, being able toread English, the reader, 
whoever he was, might also converse in that language, 
I stopped in my walk, and addressing the man seated 
on the sand, said, ‘‘ Excuse me. Is this your book ?” 

On hearing me speak, the man turned and looked 
at me with a puzzled and curious expression on his 
face, which showed me that he did not understand 
what I had said. 

I then pointed to where the book lay, and again asked 
the same question. 

By my action he understood that I wished to speak 
to the owner of the book, so without rising from where 
he sat, and without speaking, he pointed to the two 
men. 
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His meaning being clear to me, I immediately retraced 
my steps and walked quickly to where the men were. 
“Excuse me!” I said, “do you speak English ? ” 

““ Yes,” said the bearded man with some enthusiasm. 

“Ts that your book along there ? ” I asked, pointing 
to where I had seen the book lying open. 

“Yes,” he answered. 

“Then you are interested in Jesus Christ and the 
Bible ? ”’ I inquired. 

“Oh! we are Christians here,” he replied with the 
same enthusiasm. 

Conversing on the way, we all returned to where 
the man was sitting on the sand. 

“Do you know these hymns ? ”’ asked the bearded 
man as he produced a sheet of paper, on which several 
hymns were written in English. 

“Yes,” I said, as I took the paperin my hand. “I 
know these,” pointing to two of the hymns. 

“Let us sit down and sing!” he suggested. 

We all sat down and sang the hymns. 

The conversation which followed, revealed the 
fact that both of the men had turned, one from the 
Lutheran Church and the other from the Wesleyan, 
and embraced Pastor Russell’s teaching of “‘ Millennial 
Dawnism.”’ 

They accepted the tenets of predestination and 
election, and made the claim that all Foreign 
Missionary enterprise was contrary to New Testament 
teaching. They asserted that the proclamation of an 
Evangel whose scope of salvation was for every 
creature, was not for the present dispensation. . 

“T intended going to China as a missionary, until 
I read these books,” said Mr. Jansen, the man with the 
beard, pointing, as he spoke, to the book which lay 
open upon the sand. “I don’t believe in Missionary 
Societies, the Salvation Army, and all such people 
who go in for aggressive work.” 

As I differed from my newly found friends in their 
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exposition of New Testament teaching, I ventured to 
suggest that the colportage work to which they had 
devoted themselves, was also aggressive, one result of 
which, it appeared to me, was the misdirecting, as 
well as the retrenchment, of mental and moral forces. 

We arranged to meet again next evening, and I 
returned to the Goodwill contemplative of the fact, 
that, though sincere and genuine in purpose and 
motive, these men were victims of delusion. In 
turning from the true Evangel, they had become tools 
and agents in a work which was a hindrance to the 
proclamation of God’s truth. 

That Sunday evening, in the company of the donkey- 
man, I went to a Salvation Army meeting, which was 
under the charge of a lady captain. Except for about 
twelve or fifteen civilians the congregation consisted 
entirely of Danish Government soldiers, whose regi- 
ment was stationed in the town barracks. 

Thoughtless, inconsiderate, unmindful of the devo- 
tional instincts of the other people present, from the 
beginning to the end of that meeting,many of the 
soldiers frolicked, pranked, called out, and interjected 
remarks. A special fusillade of heckling was given by 
them during the time two or three of their comrades, 
who were evidently converted men and Salvation 
Army soldiers, were speaking from the platform. 

I greatly wished, as I saw the gracious, kindly, 
patient expression on the face of the lady captain, 
that I could have done, or said, something, to help to 
keep order amongst those rowdy, uncultured soldiers. 

Next evening, in fulfilment of my promise, I went to 
see the men I had met on the beach. The place of 
their dwelling, to which they invited me, I found to 
be a scantily furnished attic of a two-storied house. 
Almost literally, as they journeyed from town to town 
with their pamphlets and books, did they fulfil the 
apostolic injunction given by Christ to His disciples 
(Luke ix. 3) to ‘‘ take nothing for your journey.” 
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“We live mostly on apples,’ said Mr. Jansen, 
referring to a number of apples which lay heaped 
together on the bare, wooden floor in one corner of 
the attic. ‘We do our cooking on this,’’ he added, 
as he placed his hand on a spirit lamp which stood 
upon a small table by the side of which he sat upon 
a high, wooden stool. 

In a life of self-renunciation, these men showed the 
sincerity and reality of their belief in the pre-millennial 
rapture of the Church. Todo the colportage work in 
which they were engaged, they had made sacrifice of 
home comforts, and left remunerative positions. 

I could not but contrast them with many Christians, 
who, while professing a sincere belief in the nearness of 
Jesus Christ’s second advent, and the pre-millennial 
rapture of the Church, belie their statements by 
their lives of ease, and even luxury, as well as by their 
mammonistic desires for wealth, rights, interests and 
properties, by the possession of which, they hope to 
make secure their own lives, and the lives of their 
descendants. 

About midday on Thursday, in bright, clear weather, 
with the silver rays of the sun reflecting upon the 
placid waters, the Goodwill, having discharged her 
cargo for Nyborg, loosed from her moorings, and 
steamed out of the harbour, heading for Christiania in 
Norway. 


Next afternoon we entered the Christiania Fiord. 

With pine and fir-clad hills and mountains lining its 
sides, its clear waters reflecting the blue sky overhead, 
the Fiord made a beautiful and enchanting picture. 
The Psalmist says truly: “ They that go down to the 
sea in ships, and do business in great waters: these 
see the works of the Lord, and His wonders in the 
deep ”’ (Ps. cvii. 23-4). 

As we sailed through the waters of the Fiord my 
mind seemed instinctively to fill with the scenes of 
days long since gone by, when the fair-haired, fresh- 
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complexioned, venturesome Vikings sailed or rowed 
through these same waters, as they went on their 
voyages of conquest and plunder, or returned, laden 
with pillage, in their long, figure-headed ships. 

The glamour of the ancient and pagan days of the 
Vikings was obscured and surpassed in interest, how- 
ever, by a heroic romance of later years, when the 
hardy pilots would, during stormy weather, courage- 
ously venture out in small boats, to reach the vessels 
they wished to guide into the safety of the harbour. 
The great moral change which took place in the people 
of Norway, was the direct result of their reception of 
the Christian religion. 

Situated at the northern end of the Fiord, Chris- 
tiania, the modern capital of Norway (Trondhjem, 
where the kings are crowned, is the ancient capital), 
is a modern town mainly built of brick and stone. 
Its population numbers more than a quarter of a 
million. The principal public buildings are the Houses 
of Parliament, Supreme Courts, the University and 
Museums. In the Museum of Art are to be seen two 
Viking ships, in a fairly good state of preservation. 
They were excavated respectively in the years 1867 
and 1880. According to ancient custom, Viking chiefs 
were buried with their ships. 

The principal street in Christiania is Karl Johans 
Gade, at the head of which is the Slots Park, a wooded 
elevation upon which stands the royal palace, a plain 
building, completed in 1848. 

That evening I made my way to the Sailors’ Home, 
where I met Pastor E. J. Spenning. Six feet in height, 
broad shouldered and heavily built, his fair-com- 
plexioned kindly face round and full, Pastor Spenning, 
a Lutheran priest, had the charge of the Seamen’s 
Bethel. He was dressed in a grey tweed suit, and wore 
a white collar and a black bow. There was nothing 
clerical or priestly in the appearance of the pleasant 
personality to whom I was introduced that evening, 
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and into whose private room I had unexpectedly been 
admitted. 

“Kindly be seated,” he said to me, as he placed a 
chair near a long table, upon which lay an open Bible 
he had evidently been reading before I entered the 
room. 

I sat in the chair indicated to me, and immediately 
began a conversation, by explaining that I had been 
recommended to see him as the person most likely to 
give me the information I sought on subjects of local, 
topical, and religious interest. 

“Call me brother,” he said to me, when, during 
our conversation, I expressed to him my faith in Jesus 
Christ, and my adherence to the Christian religion. 
“ It is somuch better than ‘ Mister,’ for we are brothers, 
are we not?” 

A sheathed knife which hung suspended by a brass 
chain, conspicuously dangling over his left hip, aroused 
my curiosity. I wondered why, in this civilized city 
of Christiania, this man of peace should carry such a 
weapon. ‘“‘ Excuse me, Brother Spenning, but would 
you mind telling me why it is you carry that weapon ? ”’ 
I ventured to ask, as I pointed to the knife. 

“ This?’ he responded, taking the knife and its 
sheath in his left hand. 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“This is why I use it,’ he answered, as with his 
right hand he drew the blade, which was about five 
inches long, from the sheath, and proceeded, for the 
sake of illustration, to sharpen a black-lead pencil, 
which he had taken from his vest pocket. Smiling as 
he spoke, he continued: “It is neither for offensive 
nor defensive purposes.” 

Prominent among the architectural features of 
Christiania, and representative of the Evangelical 
Lutheran religion, as the Chapel Royal containing the 
royal box, is the Cathedral Church, a Gothic building 
with two square towers. It is built near the centre 
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of the city upon the site where stood the temple of 
the god of the ancient Norwegians. The temple was 
destroyed during the time of Olaf, the great-grandson 
of Harold Haarfagar, who reigned during the years 
A.D. 995-1000. Helped by the English, from whom 
he obtained bishops and priests, Olaf enforced Christi- 
anity upon Norway. 

The following Sunday, desirous of taking part in 
divine service, I went to the cathedral. Involuntarily, 
and frequently, during the service, my eyes turned 
towards the cushioned royal box, which, raised several 
feet above the floor of the church, stood out con- 
spicuously and prominently to view. As I reflected 
upon its significance and meaning, the poignant 
words of the faithful Apostle James came to my mind : 
“ But if ye have respect to persons ye commit sin ” 
(Jas. ii. 9). 

Contradictory to New Testament teaching, and 
contrary to the spirit of true Christian equality and 
brotherhood, this prominent cushioned box I recog- 
nized as being unwarranted in the Christian Church. 
My spirit revolted against the obtrusion of human 
personalities in a building set apart for divine worship. 
The national church of Norway, and other national 
churches, need cleansing from the sin which makes 
distinctions among men, where, in the sight of God, all 
are equal. 

On Monday afternoon we left Christiania, with 
Esbjerg, on the west coast of Jutland, as our final port 
of discharge. 

Against head winds and seas we steamed through 
the Christiania Fiord, the Skager Rack, and the North 
Sea. 

It was Wednesday afternoon, about fourteen hours 
overdue, before we reached our destination. 

With a population of about twenty-five thousand 
inhabitants, Esbjerg is a pleasing, well-planned town, 
with clean, paved streets, and well-made stone and 
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brick buildings. It is situated about eighteen miles 
from the German frontier, and by means of fast 
passenger steamers, has regular communication with 
Harwich, and Grimsby, in England. 

It was while we lay in the harbour at Esbjerg, that 
an illustration of spitefulness came under my notice. 

On going into the stokehole one morning I saw one 
of the two firemen, whose duty it was to supply the 
cook’s galley with coal, in the act of dowsing, with 
salt water, the coal, which he had already put into a 
bucket, and which stood upon the stokehole floor, 
in readiness to be taken up to the galley. 

““Why are you doing that ?”’ I asked. 

“ Oh! the cook has been disobliging,” he answered, 
as, with a sheepish, guilty expression on his face, he 
turned to shut off the water cock. 

Mean and despicable in itself, the action of rendering 
evil for evil was also as impolitic as it was foolish. 
The conclusion was self-evident. To the discomfort 
of all on board, the firemen themselves included, badly 
cooked food might result from badly burning fires. 
Should the cook by any chance become initiated into 
the secret of the damp coal, and he, in turn, retaliate 
spitefully with his weapon of serving badly cooked 
foods and short rations, the firemen would, in that 
case, suffer the greater inconveniences and disabilities. 

There is Divine wisdom in the salutary words of 
Jesus, when He says: “‘ Love your enemies, do good 
to them that hate you, bless them that curse you, pray 
for them who despitefully use you” (Luke xxvi. 27). 

Next Monday afternoon, with all our cargo dis- 
charged, the weather being fine, we left Esbjerg for the 
River Tyne. By Wednesday evening, after a good 
passage across the North Sea, we were within sight of 
the pier heads, where we picked up the pilot, under 
whose guidance we entered the river and berthed at 
Wallsend. 

Its sides lined and blackened with coal staithes in 
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various stages of repair and decay, with ancient and 
ramshackle sheds, factories and warehouses, elevated 
and unattractive slag heaps, blast furnaces, and ship- 
yards, as the scenery along both banks, its waters 
discoloured, and made odoriferous by the refuse and 
discharge of chemical works and sewers, the Tyne pre- 
sented a great contrast to the beautiful scenery of the 
rivers, harbours, and fiords of Denmark and Norway. 

With a joyous anticipation in my mind of seeing 
kind relatives and friends in Newcastle, the physical 
and topographical inferiority of the River Tyne was 
almost obscured to me, as we steamed through its 
waters. 

That evening the Goodwill completed her voyage. 

Next day, in the shipping office at North Shields, 
her crew was “ paid off.” 


CHAPTER IV 


The new Second Mate—Hope Deferred—Voyage to the 
Southern States of America—Jonahs—Romance of the 
Sea—Doctor’s Inspection—Gulfport—Prohibition 


N Friday, the twenty-second of October, two 

days after our arrival in the Tyne, the crew of 

the Goodwill, which again numbered twenty-four men, 

signed articles in the shipping office at South Shields, 

By the choice of the chief mate and the engineer, most 

of the sailors and firemen were foreigners, Germans 
being in the majority. 

The carpenter, a man just over forty years of age, 
and anaturalized British subject of German birth, was 
an outstanding figure among the men now constituting 
our crew. Over six feet in height with the hands and 
limbs of a Hercules, a massive head, and strength 
marked on every feature of his countenance, ‘‘ Chips,” 
as the second engineer quietly remarked to me, while 
we stood together in the shipping office “looks a 
mighty piece of humanity.” 

With the exception of the second mate, who had 
been promoted to the command of another steamer, 
no changes were made among the crew ’midships. 

It was after the ship had moved to an anchorage 
prior to her leaving the port for sea, that, next after- 
noon, while I was standing on deck near to my room, 
on looking toward the south side of the river, I saw, 
for the first time, the new second mate. He was 
seated in the stern of a rowing boat, and was being 
rowed towards where we lay at anchor. 

Curious to see what type of man he might be, I 
watched the boat as it drew nearer. It was still a 
good distance from us, when the new second mate rose 
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to his feet, raised his right arm high above his head, 
and began to wave his hand vigorously. By this 
action, I concluded that he had recognized some friend 
or acquaintance on board. I looked for’ard, to see 
who the friend, or acquaintance, might be. To my 
surprise I failed to see anyone, and so consequently 
concluded that he was waving to me. His action 
therefore led me to believe that the approaching 
shipmate was either a man of a free and friendly 
disposition, or one disposed to the worship of Bacchus. 

A few minutes later the boat drew up alongside the 
Goodwill. After his baggage had been transferred 
from the boat on board, the new second mate came 
up the gangway and stepped on deck. 

He was about twenty-four years of age, tall of 
stature, with well-proportioned limbs. His face, 
which was clean shaven, and sunburnt, bore a some- 
what stern and dour expression. His movements 
were free, informal, and unconventional, and somewhat 
to my surprise, he was not, at least visibly, as I 
expected to see him, under the influence of drink. 

“Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.’’ The 
meaning of Solomon’s words came to me with con- 
siderable force, as, after weighing anchor late that 
Saturday night, the Goodwill, outward bound for Gulf- 
port, in the State of Mississippi, U.S.A., steamed down 
the Tyne, and after passing by the breakwaters, began 
to plough her way southwards through the North Sea. 

My hope of spending a quiet Sunday ashore had been 
deferred. Deprived of the right of the Sabbath day’s 
rest, and also of the privilege of gathering with my 
friends in church fellowship, my heart felt sick. I 
began my second voyage on the Goodwill suffering the 
soul wounds of isolation from kindred spirits, separa- 
tion from friends, and the dispeace of an enforced 
violation of the Sabbath day. 

I was a victim of the practice, maintained by 
avaricious shipowners and their subservient ship- 
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masters, of putting ships out to sea on Saturdays. As 
a sacrifice upon the altar of the god mammon, I had 
been offered to save harbour dues and expenses. 

All hail the advent of the day when, either enforced 
by law, or through the triumph of God’s grace in the 
commercial world, this practice of putting ships out 
to sea on Saturdays will be abolished. 

Notwithstanding the reiterated prognostications, 
made by several of the crew, that, having on board two 
Jonahs (namely, the Christian donkeyman who had 
rejoined the ship at South Shields, and myself), we 
should be met with head winds and heavy seas, the 
good weather with which, in the main, we had hitherto 
been favoured, continued. With a stiff wind blowing 
astern, we made good progress through the North Sea, 
as we headed for the Straits of Dover. 

“We'll get it ahead when we turn the corner into 
the Channel,” said the chief engineer to me late on 
Sunday evening. Although a sparkle of fun was in 
his eyes, and a tone of jest in his voice, there was also 
a seriousness in his expression, which gave the impres- 
sion that the remark was tinged with the popular super- 
stition, in whichit is believed that the presence of reli- 
gious people on board ship, andinclemency of weather 
at sea, are, in some bewitching way, coincidental. 

The prediction, however, proved to be incorrect. 
It seemed as if on that occasion the wind was destined 
to be in our favour, for, shortly after we had passed 
through the Straits of Dover, it veered from the north 
to the east, and once more blew astern. It continued 
to do so until nine days later, by which time we had 
entered the sunlit, semi-tropical, calm waters of the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Except for extra field days, which I worked with 
reluctance (field days I regard as an unrighteous 
imposition on the time and energies of an engineer 
who, for eight hours of each day, bears the responsibility 
of the engines of a modern steamship), the days and 
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nights of the voyage across the Atlantic passed in 
much the same way as did those of the previous voyage. 
With few exceptions the six to eight dog watch of 
every weekday I spent with the chief mate, studying, 
in the confines of his cosy room, the language of the 
Iberian Peninsula. 

There is no time, perhaps, in which the loneliness 
and isolation of a mariner’s life is so impressive as 
when, from the darkness of the deck of a tramp 
steamer far out at sea, one looks into the blackness of 
night, and sees in the distance the lights of- another 
tramp steamer, or of some sailing ship which is slowly 
passing by. But for the masthead lights and the side 
light, the only indication of the existence of human life 
to be seen is the dim reflection of the light of an oil 
lamp, as it shines through one, or two, small portholes 
of some lonely seaman’s room. 


“Star of hope, gleam on the billow, 
Bless the soul that sighs for thee. 
Bless the sailor’s lonely pillow, 
Far, far at sea.” 


In all ages a halo of romance has hung over the sea, 
its ships and sailors. In song, poem and story, the 
glories of adventure, daring and love have been 
extolled. In the actual life of the sea, however, this 
halo, the creation of the poet, sentimentalist, and the 
mystic, becomes so thin that at times it cannot be 
observed ; a creation of the imagination, it fades from 
sight in the everyday life of the seafarer. 

Too often is it the case, also, that in actual experi- 
ence, the romance of the sailor-lover is different from 
the sentiment of the poet. For instance, one bright, 
calm, pleasant morning, about two weeks after leaving 
port, as I stood, in the shadow of my room, looking, 
through one of the portholes, out on the placid sunlit 
waters of the Atlantic, one of the sailors passed by 
on the deck outside. He was quietly singing, “ We 
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parted on the shore,” a popular music hall ballad of 
the romance of the sea. 

How false and untrue to life, in his case, was this 
sentimental song. In a shameful, pathetic, and even . 
dramatic way he “ parted on the shore ’’ from his wife. 

As I reflected over the lines I had overheard him 
sing, I remembered how, among the unromantic coal 
staithes at Tyne Dock, his wife, a homely and neatly 
dressed woman, had come with him to the ship’s 
gangway to see him safely on board the ship. I 
recalled seeing him in a drunken condition, with a 
stupefied expression on his face, as, staggering along 
the wharf, he came towards the ship’s gangway. 
With both hands he was holding unsteadily a large 
bone, the meat and marrow of which he gnawed at 
or sucked with such concentrated interest and atten- 
tion, that, when his wife, who came first to the gangway, 
bade him good-bye, he scarcely seemed to be aware 
of her presence. Though ludicrous, the scene was tragic 
and as indecorous and unbecoming asit was unromantic. 

Late one night, when in mid-Atlantic, a heavy gale, 
which raised high swelling seas, struck the Goodwill 
on the starboard beam, causing her to roll so con- 
siderably, that John the steward, wakened from sleep, 
feared the ship would founder. 

‘““T said my prayers and was all ready,” he said to 
me about nine o’clock next morning, by which time 
the wind had abated and the rolling of the ship con- 
siderably lessened. 

“Did you think we were going to roll over?” I 
asked him, interested in the awed solemnity and the 
impressive tone in which he spoke. 

“ It looked very lkeit,”’ he saidin the same tone, “ but 
I was coming to call you and the others,” he added. 

Though it appeared to me that John’s fears for the 
safety of the ship had been unnecessary, I was glad 
to hear him give expression to the concern he felt for 
his shipmates, and the interest he had in saving their 
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lives. I meditated on the fact also, that though 
disagreeing with John in much of his religious teaching, 
and not in accord with many of the principles of his 
life, during the darkness of the past night, he had 
passed through that experience in which, in the face 
of death, the human soul, separated and isolated from 
any help which frail mankind can render, casts itself 
upon God in prayer. 

Early on Saturday morning, twenty-seven days 
after leaving the Tyne, while still several miles out to 
sea, we took on board the pilot, under whose guidance 
we steamed, until we came to an anchorage about 
three-quarters of a mile from the two long jetties, 
whose inner walls constitute the bounds of the harbour 
of Gulfport. 

We had not been long at our anchorage, when a large 
steam launch, with a yellow flag flying at the top of her 
flag-pole, came steaming out from between the harbour 
jetties, and, within a few minutes, drew up alongside 
the gangway which was lowered over our port side. 

Without delay, the doctor, a kindly-faced man well 
over middle life, who was dressed in a blue uniform, 
stepped from the small cabin in which he had been 
seated, ascended the gangway, and came on board. 

A few minutes later, “all hands”’ were mustered 
for doctor’s inspection. Formed into a line on the 
port side of the ship, ’midships, the motley and hetero- 
geneous appearance of our crew would have driven a 
naval or military inspector into paroxysms of anger 
or despair. 

The mates and engineers were somewhat neatly 
dressed in navy blue deck patrol suits and peaked 
caps, but not so the remainder of the men. Black 
and begrimed with coal dust were the firemen who 
came from the stokehole or the bunkers. Sailors, 
dressed in various and assorted coloured shirts, trousers, 
and caps, formed into line as they came from their 
occupations of cleaning, chipping, or painting. Others, 
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who had been hastily roused from their bunks, stood 
dressed in loose singlets, trousers, and slippers. In 
matinal array, the two stewards came from pantry 
and mess-room. The cook, with shirt-sleeves rolled 
up to his elbows, and wearing an apron which was 
none too clean, completed the line. 

Beginning with the chief mate, who was first in the 
line, and then going to each man in turn, the pleasant 
and kindly-faced doctor, who had come from the saloon 
in the company of Captain Noble, made his inspection, 
apparently oblivious of the men’s dress and appearance. 
He contented himself by gazing steadily, for a few 
moments, into the eyes of each man before him. 

This gaze, which seemed to penetrate into the depths 
of the soul, caused several of the men some discomfort 
and uneasiness. Unable to look the doctor straight 
in the face, they either turned their eyes from him, or 
partly averted their faces. One of the firemen I 
noticed as being specially uneasy; during the few 
moments of his inspection, his face moved nervously 
from side to side, his eyes meanwhile shifting restlessly 
in all directions. At the conclusion of the inspection, 
the doctor descended the gangway, boarded the steam 
launch, and steamed away towards the harbour, into 
which, less than one hour later, the Goodwill also 
entered. 

Gulfport, which is situated in the west corner of the 
coast line of the State of Mississippi, isa modern Ameri- 
can town with a mixed population of blacks and whites. 

As I came up on deck that morning, after leaving 
the engine-room—which now, with all steam shut off, 
and fires dying down in the boiler furnaces, was quiet 
—and went on my way to my room, I passed by the 
ship’s chandler, who had come on board to solicit 
orders for his wares. He was standing close to my 
room, in the midst of a group of sailors and firemen, 
among whom also was the second engineer. Without 
stopping to hear the subject of their conversation, I 
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went into my room and proceeded, with soap and 
water, to remove from my hands the stains and marks 
left by my recent occupations in the engine-room and 
stokehole. 

On overhearing through the open doorways and 
portholes that the group of men outside were dis- 
cussing the subject of Prohibition, I hastened to 
conclude my ablutions, and leaving the room, went to 
the deck. I then took my place at the forward side 
of the group, and listened with great interest to what 
the chandler had to say about Prohibition; the 
principle of which had been enacted in the State of 
Mississippi some months previously. 

“Tt came hard on me at first,” he was saying in a 
distinctly American accent. “‘I missed my glass of 
whisky badly, but I have got used to being without it, 
and now I would just assoon havea cup of tea.”” “It 
has been a good thing for my business,” he went on. 
“Tn the old days, the Norwegian sailors (he probably 
had British sailors in his mind also) used to spend 
their allowance in booze, now they buy clothes and 
outfits. It is better for the sailors themselves,’ he 
said. ‘Instead of going to sea in rags and without 
money, they have something for their money, and are 
happier men.” 

Incontrovertible in his statement in favour of 
Prohibition, the chandler also left his hearers assured 
of the fact that to obtain intoxicating liquors in 
Gulfport would be well-nigh impossible. “ You can’t 
easily find the blind tigers, and in any case they 
charge such a high price, that few people would pay 
for it,” he said. 

This ungarnished and unsolicited testimonial was 
proof that the prohibition of the sale of intoxicating 
liquors as beverages, results in increased trade and a 
consequent greater happiness among the people. 

With the object of getting fuller knowledge of the 
merits or demerits of Prohibition, as it affected the 
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moral condition of the townspeople, while ashore that 
evening, I approached two police officers who were 
standing together in one of the principal thorough- 
fares, and asked whether, in their opinion, the new 
law was for the moral good of the people, and how it 
affected crime ? 

“We have a much better time, anyway,” responded 
the elder of the two men, in a tone of confidence and 
satisfaction. ‘“‘ Yes, it works very well. As far as 
charges for drunkenness are concerned, there is a great 
improvement. For the first six months of last year, 
before Prohibition came into force, there were over two 
hundred charges for drunkenness; for the first six 
months of this year, since Prohibition, there were less 
than thirty. And all other charges have decreased 
also,” he added. 

“Then you don’t find the people contract other 
evil habits and vices now that the public houses are 
closed ?”’ I asked. 

“No, not atall,” heanswered. ‘‘ We find most evils 
are associated with the public house.” 

“Do you see any difference in the general life of 
the town?” I inquired. 

“Oh, yes, the streets are much quieter. Take this 
street, for instance,” he said, to prove his statement. 
“ Before Prohibition, no respectable woman could go 
along here. Now,” he added, motioning with his 
right hand towards the street in which we were, and 
which, at the time, with few people about, was quiet, 
“you see for yourself how quiet it is.” 

“ But why could no respectable woman go along >?” 
I asked. 

“ Because of the blasphemy and offensive language,” 
he responded. 

“ And what about the blind tigers ? ” I inquired. 

“ They are practically non-existent. Heavy fines 
and long terms of imprisonment have just about 
stopped them, and then the drinker is charged so 
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high a price, that very few would pay for it,” he 
answered, his statements being a confirmation of the 
words I had heard expressed by the ship’s chandler. 

“Thank you very much. Good evening,” I said; - 
and I went on my way feeling that the words spoken 
by the solemn-faced policeman were true and sincere. 

Further conversations which I held with ministers 
of religion, and other men, confirmed me that Prohibi- 
tion had resulted in an improved morality among the 
people, and that their general life had been made 
better by the new legislation. One Methodist minister, 
speaking of its increasing favour and popularity 
throughout the United States, told me that he believed 
not many years would pass, before the whole country 
would “ godry.’”’ Time hasseen his prophecy fulfilled. 

In an atmosphere of contentment, workers of all 
classes in Gulfport performed the tasks of life without 
anger or depression at the removal of the temples 
and altars of Bacchus. I observed that people of 
all classes went to business, strolled the streets, or 
took part in recreative pastimes and sports, to all appear- 
ances satisfied that life can be lived and enjoyed without 
the artificial stimulus and excitement of the wine cup. 

Resigning themselves, as perforce they did when 
at sea, to the rule of total abstinence, the moderate 
drinkers and inebriates amongst the Goodwill’s crew, 
some of whom I learned had vainly searched for 
blind tigers throughout the town, settled down to 
the Prohibition legislation. 

“They have more comfortable homes, anyway,” 
was the observation made by Scottie, a fireman well 
over middle life, whose years of drunkenness and its 
consequent poverty had left him a lean, emaciated, 
physical wreck ; and who, as a “ pier head jumper,” 
had joined the Goodwill before leaving the Tyne. 

Scottie’s observation was one which justifies the 
wisdom, foresight, and greatness of the legislators of 
the Prohibition States of America. 


CHAPTER V 


Origin of the Dog-Watch Meetings—Meetings Ashore— 
“Let us pray ’—Discussing Religion on Board 


RIOR to our arrival in Gulfport, the donkeyman 
and I had not met together on board for divine 
worship, nor had we, in any united way, except when 
we stood against opposing factions amongst the crew, 
done anything aggressive on board for the conversion 
of our shipmates. 

The Sunday evening previous to our arrival in 
Gulfport, he had come along to my room during the 
six to eight dog watch, to see me. I was not in the 
room when he called, as, after taking my evening 
meal, I had remained in the engineer’s mess-room 
conversing with ‘the chief engineer. It was out of 
sympathy for the chief in his loneliness, that, with 
great reluctance, I prolonged my stay in the mess- 
room, and listened with qualms of conscience to the 
secular sounds of his gramophone which, for our mutual 
entertainment, he manipulated. 

So much uneasiness did the thought of having 
thus compromised my Sabbatarian principles cause 
me, that, after leaving the mess-room at eight bells, 
and before reaching my own room, I determined that 
never again would I spend my Sunday evening in 
that way. In a double sense, therefore, did I feel 
rebuked, when, next day, the donkeyman told me 
that, during the Sunday evening dog watch, in his 
loneliness and desire for Christian fellowship, he had 
called at my room “to have a little talk together.” 

As a result of the incident, we decided to meet in 
my room for Bible reading and Christian fellowship 
every future Sunday evening dog watch. 
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From this time also, we became closer friends. 
More frequently we went ashore together. On Sun- 
days, we united with the worshippers of one or another 
of the Protestant Churches in the town. Some of 
the evenings we spent taking part in the varied services 
and entertainments of the Sailors’ Home. On other 
occasions we joined company with the local Salvation 
Army corps in their indoor or outdoor meetings. 

In connection with these Salvation Army outdoor 
meetings, I was called upon to perform an exercise 
which, as a psychological ordeal, caused me consider- 
able mental contortion and discomfort. I was with 
the donkeyman and about seven uniformed Salvation 
Army soldiers, all of us together forming a ring, close 
to the sidewalk of one of the principal thorough- 
fares of the town, a small crowd, amongst whom I 
observed several of our sailors and firemen, having 
gathered to look on. At the conclusion of a short 
address given by the donkeyman, the officer of 
the corps called out, “Let us pray’; after saying 
which, she knelt in the roadway, motioning with her 
hands as she did so to those in the ring to follow her 
example. 

Reticent of performing any extraordinary act of 
devotion or of doing anything which might appear 
extravagant in worship, for a moment I questioned 
the policy of the lead given by the officer. With the 
powerful factors of self-consciousness, conventionality, 
and the knowledge of the presence of the onlooking 
firemen and sailors, my first instinct was to refuse 
to comply with the motion the officer had made. 
“What will these sailors and firemen think ? and what 
will they have to say on board ship ?” I wondered, 
hesitating before the bugbear of the fear of man. 
“Could I not just as well stand with eyes closed and 
head uncovered?” I asked myself, hoping to evade 
the act of kneeling. “ Would it not be sufficient to 
bow my head as a sign of reverence?” I argued 
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mentally, in my desire to escape following the example 
of the daring officer, who had bowed the knee. 

Yielding to the conclusion that, by kneeling, I was 
doing that which, though unconventional, was per- 
fectly right and natural, I knelt with the others in 
the roadway. It was a case of stooping to conquer, 
for, although my eyes were closed, and I did not lose 
the consciousness of the presence of the firemen and 
sailors, from the moment my knees were bent, there 
came into my soul the joy of victory and the peace 
of God which follows obedience to His will. 

This indoor and outdoor preaching and praying 
ashore was not without its effect on board the ship. 
Every member of the crew became so interested in 
what the donkeyman and the third engineer were doing 
and saying, that before long, at all times, and in all 
places for’ard and ’midships, at work below, at work 
on deck, off watch and on watch, religion became 
the chief topic of conversation. Debates and dis- 
cussions were continuous, criticism was endless. 

“You and the donkeyman will have us all dis- 
tracted,” said the second engineer to me, at the con- 
clusion of a warm discussion in the mess-room, about 
ten days after our arrival in Gulfport. 

“ There will be a reaction from all this going ashore,” 
declared the chief engineer, with a solemn look on his 
face and shaking his head in a manner portentous 
of the collapse of our spiritual enthusiasm. 

“ Religion is a habit with some people,” said one 
of the sailors. “‘ They disturb other people with it.” 

Distraction or no distraction, collapse, habit or no 
habit, a work of grace whose vital forces were to 
continue, and whose effects were to be far-reaching, 
had begun on board our ship. 


CHAPTER VI 


The Colour Question—Black and White Churches—A Sunday 
with the Blacks—The Communion Service—The Collec- 
tion 

HIS call of the Goodwill to a town in the State 
of Mississippi afforded me an opportunity of 

a first-hand study of the colour question, as it affected 
the people of the Southern States of the United States 
of America. It was my privilege to try and find out 
the secret why—in house, street, shop, store, prison, 
school, church, on cars and trains—the barrier of 
separation and distinction between blacks and whites 
should be so rigidly fixed. I wondered, as, with an 
open mind, I contemplated an inquiry into the cause 
and purpose of this colour partition, whether I should 
discover the corrupt principle and foundation of pride 
and prejudice. I was curious to know whether the 
few weeks, about to be spent in a mixed population 
of blacks and whites, would add to my cumulative 
experiences and observations of the evils of racial 
prejudice ! 

Born and educated in a cosmopolitan English sea- 
port town, and reared in the closest contact with the 
narrow, prejudicial regionalism of the Scottish High- 
landers; my latter years spent in various parts of 
Britain and countries abroad, I had learned something 
of the injustice and wrongs which are the direct 
outcome of regionalism, nationalism and race prejudice. 
Experience had taught me also, that fundamentally 
all men are equal, external differences being in the 
main consequent upon environment. I had seen that 
though men vary in colour and speech, size and locality, 
that not with black, red, yellow or white is there any 
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natural precedence or priority in goodness, character, 
or disposition. I had come to the conclusion that 
the Scriptures say truly, ‘‘ As a man thinketh in his 
heart, so is he”’ (Prov. xxiii. 7). 

In loading the Goodwill with timber, the coloured 
stevedores and labourers of Gulfport displayed an 
aptitude and ability which was in no way inferior 
to that of white men engaged in similar capacity. 

By frequently conversing with these coloured 
labourers, I found that the standard of their intelli- 
gence was high and creditable to them. As far as 
their honesty and integrity of character was concerned, 
we found that the usual screwing up of cabin and 
berth-room portholes, and the locking of doors (neces- 
sary precautions against harbour thieves in the ports 
of London, New York, Antwerp, Buenos Aires, and 
other such places), were not necessary in Gulfport. 

The first white man of whom I made inquiry, in 
my search for the secret of the racial barrier set up 
between blacks and whites, was an official representa- 
tive of the Methodist Episcopal Church. My attention 
had been drawn to the kindly disposition of this man, 
with whom I had come into touch during my visits 
to the Sailors’ Home. 

One evening, at the conclusion of an evening’s 
entertainment which had been given in that institu- 
tion, I inquired of him if it was true that coloured 
people were prohibited entrance for divine worship 
into the churches of the whites. 

The question was evidently distasteful to him. The 
expression of good humour which was upon his face 
suddenly fled. He turned his head and, with his face 
averted, looked upwards above the doorway near 
to which we stood. With a slight expression of 
impatience in his voice, he exclaimed hastily, ‘‘ Yes, 
yes, it is true! But,” he added in the same hasty 
way, “ there are some exceptions where they partition 
back pews, or seats, for coloured people.” 
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Continuing my inquiries, I asked why this distinc- 
tion was made, and how it could be reconciled with 
the teaching of the New Testament and the principles 
of Christ ! 

With the expression of perturbation still on his face, 
and the impatience in his voice indicating his lack 
of desire to proceed further with the subject, he 
answered, “‘ There are two reasons, the first being 
physical. I reckon that the blacks have not evolved 
to the same standard as the whites.” 

“Do you mean to say that you believe the black 
is still in a kind of semi-human, semi-animal condi- 
tion ?’’ I queried. 

“ That is just what it amounts to,” he responded. 

Evolution is a theory by no means universally 
accepted, its conclusions being drawn from unsatis- 
factory premises and speculations. With regard to 
the words to which I had just listened, I could not 
but feel that apart from the fact that they were an 
unwarranted insult to the coloured people, they were 
the expression of a man who, like the evildoers in 
the days of the prophet Isaiah, was making a refuge 
of lies, and hiding under a cloak, which he had dis- 
covered in the theory of evolution. 

“‘ The second reason is a social one,’”’ he said. ‘‘ The 
coloured people are degenerate, and it would not do 
for us to mix with them.” 

This answer, though plausible, was, if anything, 
more unsatisfactory than the other. Unlike Jesus 
Christ Himself, who was always the friend of publicans 
and sinners, and who came, “ not to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance,” these unfriendly white- 
skinned Christians stood aloof and separate from 
their dark-skinned brethren. Like the contemptuous 
Pharisee of whom Jesus spoke, they, in their temples, 
stood apart, glorying in themselves and despising 
others. Insincerely they thanked God that they were 
not as coloured men are. 
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Seeing by the continued disturbed expression of 
his countenance, and his apparent desire that the 
subject of conversation should not be continued, I 
asked as a final question, ‘‘ Could you tell me where- 
abouts the coloured churches are? I should like to 
visit them ! ” 

“Somewhere over in that direction,’ he answered, 
waving his right hand indifferently in the direction 
of the coloured quarters of the town. 

As I thought of his lack of interest in the coloured 
people, as well as his want of knowledge regarding 
the exact locality as to their places of worship, I 
could not help contrasting him with great and noble 
Dr. D. Livingstone, who, after many years of personal 
contact with the natives of Africa, believed that, but 
for the lack of privileges and opportunities, the coloured 
man was in every respect equal to the white, and 
whose prayer in the isolation of his lonely missionary 
service was, “that God’s richest blessing might come 
down upon every one, American, English or Turk, 
who would help to put an end to African slavery ; and 
thus help to heal Africa, the open sore of the world.” 

Several evenings after the above conversation took 
place, I stood, at the close of a Salvation Army meet- 
ing, conversing with the Captain-in-charge and her 
lieutenant. In facial appearance, the Captain was 
typical of the women of the South of Europe. Her 
hair was black, her eyes dark, the skin of her face 
slightly sallow. 

“I notice there are never any coloured people in 
your meetings!” I said to her, questioningly. 

“No,” she replied, looking me straight in the face, 
“we never have coloured people here.” 

“Why is that?” I asked. 

“Oh, we don’t care to associate with them,” she 
answered, somewhat apologetically. ‘‘ Not that I have 
any antipathy towards them. It is just nature, I 
suppose.” 
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“ But,” I suggested, interrogating her, “that is 
not Christian, is it?” 

“Well, no, I suppose it isn’t,” she replied. ‘“‘ But, 
on the other hand, it wouldn’t do for us to admit the 
blacks to our meetings, because if we did, the whites 
would stay away.” 

Though not surprised at the answer given, I was 
disappointed to know that, in antithesis to her voci- 
ferous and demonstrative public expressions of re- 
ligious enthusiasm and fervour, this Salvation Army 
Captain had compromised God’s truth for an inferior 
natural instinct, and a degraded subservience to a 
corrupt popular opinion and custom. The Gospel 
preached in that Salvation Army Hall was not intended 
for coloured folk. They must find God and heaven 
by some other way; or at least in some other place. 
The ‘“ penitent form” had its limitations. Coloured 
penitents were not wanted. Virtually speaking, by 
this practice and custom of refusing admission to the 
full rights and privileges of divine worship or Army 
membership, the coloured sinners were told to “ stand 
aside.’ There was no way of salvation for them there, 
they must have their own penitent forms or be eternally 
lost. 

For the purpose of attending divine worship, and 
of making personal observations of the coloured man 
in his own church, shortly after breakfast, on the 
third Sunday after our arrival in Gulfport, I left the 
ship and made my way to the coloured quarters of 
the town, where I went in search of the Baptist Church, 
whose Bible class, as I had been informed, met at ten 
o'clock every Sunday morning. 

In contrast with the well-paved streets, the modern 
stone, brick, and cement buildings, houses, and shops 
of the whites, in the coloured quarters of the town 
the roads were rough, some being without stone or 
pavement, while the houses, mostly of the bungalow 
type, were roughly constructed and in need of repair. 
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Whatever the cause might be, the coloured people 
of Gulfport were decidedly less advanced in civic 
economy than were their white townsmen. 

The Baptist Church I discovered to be a small 
building whose ramshackle appearance was much in 
keeping with the buildings round about it. Made of 
wood, there were gaping cracks and openings through 
which light, wind, and rain might freely penetrate 
to its inner precincts. 

I entered the church by a side door, and found 
myself immediately in a small room or vestry, in which 
were forms, conveniently placed in rows, to accommo- 
date about twenty persons. Although it was already 
ten o'clock, there was no one in the room. 

For about ten minutes I waited, passing the time 
reading the printed coloured Scripture texts which 
adorned the walls, and making observation of the 
various fittings and adornments of the room. I was 
beginning to fear that I had been misinformed regard- 
ing the hour of service, when a young man of about 
thirty years of age, his face black as ebony, came into 
the room through the open doorway. He was tidily 
dressed in a dark suit, and had a white collar round 
his neck. 

“Good morning,” he said on seeing me. There 
was a look of mingled surprise and curiosity in his 
face as he stood for a moment and looked at me. 

“Good morning,” I responded, stretching out my 
hand for a friendly handshake. 

I explained the object of my visit, and expressed 
my desire of associating with the Bible class that 
morning, asking him at the same time, if there would 
be any objection to my presence there. 

“We are glad to have you with us,” he answered 
warmly. 

For the next five or ten minutes, by ones and twos, 
about a dozen coloured men, whose ages varied between 
seventeen and twenty-four years, came strolling slowly 
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into the room, and took their places on the seats 
arranged for them. 

About seventeen minutes after the time scheduled 
for opening the meeting, the man with whom I had 
spoken, who was the leader of the class, opened the 
meeting, and conducted it in much the same way as 
Bible classes are conducted in England. 

At the close of his exposition of the Scripture, which 
was taken from the Gospel according to St. John, 
about fifteen minutes were devoted to a discussion 
of the subject introduced. 

Seldom have I heard in any Bible class composed 
of whites a freer and more intelligent discussion on 
a Biblical subject than it was my privilege to hear 
among those coloured young men of the Baptist 
Church of Gulfport. 

“ Would you like to see our Sunday school? ”’ said 
the leader to me after the conclusion of the Bible 
class. 

“ That is what I am out for to-day,’ I replied. “I 
want to see as much of your churches as possible.” 

“ All right,”’ he said, as he turned to open the door 
which led into the main church building. ‘“‘ Come 
along.” 

I followed the kindly guide through the doorway, 
went into the church, and on to the large raised pulpit 
platform, where I was introduced to the Sunday 
School Superintendent. 

The inside of the church presented a more ramshackle 
appearance than did the outside, the cracks and open- 
ings in the wooden sides being made specially con- 
spicuous by the brightness of the sunlit sky outside. 
In the body of the church, below where we stood, sat 
about one hundred neatly dressed negro boys and 
girls, in the charge of a few seniors, these being inter- 
spersed in convenient positions, for the good order 
and management of the school. 

‘Perhaps you would like to address the school ? ” 
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said the Superintendent, interrogating me, his dark 
face beaming with pleasure as he spoke. 

‘“‘T should be very glad to do so,” I answered. 

I esteemed it an honour that morning to address 
_ those coloured Baptists as “ Brothers and Sisters in 
Christ’; and, in a few words, to tell those ebony- 
skinned boys and girls of the pure unbounded love 
of God made known to all mankind in Him. 

I bade Godspeed to my Baptist brethren, and follow- 
ing the directions they gave me as to the location of 
the Methodist Church, whose morning service I wished 
to attend, and which, I was told, began at eleven 
o’clock, I hurried along, for it was already about half- 
past eleven, until I came to the building of which 
they had given me a description. 

Built of brick and stone, with its doors and windows 
but recently painted, the Methodist Church was more 
modern and attractive in appearance than was the 
Baptist Church. 

I went up to the doorway which led into the church, 
and quietly opened the door, expecting to find the 
service half over. To my surprise, on looking inside, 
I saw the Sunday school was still in session. About 
eighty or a hundred scholars, grouped into separate 
classes, were seated around their teachers in various 
parts of the building. On a platform at the end of 
the church opposite to the doorway where I stood, 
I saw two coloured gentlemen—one a stoutly built 
man just past middle life, and the other a young man 
about thirty years of age—standing conversing together. 

Thinking that I had been misinformed as to the 
hour of the adults’ service, I entered the church and 
sat down on a seat near to the door by which I 
had entered, intending to await the closing of the 
Sunday school, and the beginning of the adults’ 
service. 

I had not been seated many moments, when the 
elder of the two gentlemen left his companion, de- 
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scended from the platform, and then came hurrying 
along the passage between the seats of the church, 
to where I was sitting. 

“Good morning,” he said to me, holding out his 
right hand in welcome, his face beaming with glad- 
ness as he spoke. ‘‘ We are glad to see you.” 

“Good morning,’ I replied, taking his proffered 
hand in mine. 

“ Are you a stranger in the town?” he inquired. 

I answered his inquiry, and explained how I came 
to be in Gulfport, and the object of my visit to the 
church. He gave me to understand that he was the 
minister of the church, and that the young man, 
whom he had left on the platform, was the minister 
of a church situated some short distance from the 
town, and that he was to preach the sermon that 
morning. 

“‘T should like very much to hear him preach,” I 
said, “but as I must be on board my ship at one 
o’clock for luncheon, I am afraid that unless the 
service begins very soon, I shall need to leave before 
the close.” 

‘Oh well, at that rate I shall close the school that 
we might begin,” he said. ‘“‘ Would you like to speak 
to us?” he asked, as he held out his right hand to 
me. 

“No, thank you,” I replied as I grasped the proffered 
hand. “I should like to be a listener this morning.” 

“*Good morning, then,” he said, and he walked 
back to the platform. 

“We shall close the school early this morning, boys 
and girls,’’ he called out, as soon as he got to his place 
beside the rostrum. ‘‘ We have a brother with us this 
morning who comes from England, and as he wishes to 
get back to his ship before it is very late, we shall 
close the school.” 

With curiosity aroused and interest awakened in 
“the brother from England,” for a few moments the 
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eyes of all who were in the church were turned towards 
where I was sitting. 

“Let us sing our closing hymn,” called out the 
minister. In response to the call, those coloured 
Sunday school teachers and scholars joined heartily 
in singing the hymn. The “ brother from England ”’ 
continued to be an object of interest and curiosity, 
for during the singing there was an unremitting and 
involuntary turning of eyes and heads in his direction. 

It was almost forty minutes past the stated time, 
when the adult service began. By ones, twos, and 
threes, the worshippers came slowly into the church, 
until by twelve o’clock some forty or fifty people had 
gathered. 

Except for an inefficiency in the instrumental music, 
and the habit of extraordinary unpunctuality into 
which the people had lapsed, in its spirit and conduct, 
that morning’s service was, in most respects, similar 
to the services held in the smaller Methodist chapels 
commonly found in England. 

The subject matter of that morning’s sermon I 
have forgotten ; its earnestness and oratorical eloquence 
have remained indelibly fixed in my memory. 

At the close of the service, I inquired of the young 
preacher the whereabouts of his church, and the hours 
of divine service. 

“We have a meeting at three o’clock this after- 
noon, and we shall be glad to see you there,” he said 
after describing the church, its locality, and the way 
by which I might go to it. 

“Thank you very much,” I said as I left him to 
hasten back to the Goodwill for luncheon, and intend- 
ing to be at the service by the hour indicated. 

Detained on board the ship in conversation with 
my engineer confréres, and deviating from the right 
way, through a misinterpretation of the directions 
given me by the preacher, it was fifteen minutes past 
three o’clock before I came to the church. It was a 
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small building with a number of cottages in the near 
vicinity, and situated on the edge of a large wood. 

Again I thought the service would already be in 
progress, and so, for a moment or two, I stood out- 
side the door of the church listening for the sound of 
voices within. Not hearing anything, I quietly opened 
the door and looked inside. To my surprise, instead 
of finding the service in progress, the only person to 
be seen was the young preacher, at whose invitation 
I had come. He was sitting on a chair on a platform 
at the end of the church opposite to where I stood 
at the door. 

“Good afternoon,” he called out, and, closing the 
book he was reading, he stood up as soon as he saw 
me. “Come and take a seat up here.” 

At his invitation, I entered the church and walked 
up the passage between two rows of seats, mounted 
the platform, and after shaking hands with the preacher, 
sat down in the chair which he had proffered me. 

Our conversation, which began about the Goodwill, 
her crew, cargo, and voyage, soon turned to the colour 
question, the subject which at the moment was of 
greatest interest to me. 

“Ts there any truth in the accusation made by the 
whites that coloured men rape white women?” I 
asked. 

“Ves, there is an element of truth in it,’’ he replied, 
“but they are no worse than white men. Cases have 
been known where, though coloured men have been 
blamed, white men were the real culprits.” 

“How is that?” I inquired. 

‘Their faces and hands were blackened for the 
occasion,” he answered, going on to prove his words 
by reciting incidents of this heinous crime committed 
by disguised white men. 

We had been conversing together in this way for 
the space of twenty minutes, when a tall negro, a man 
of about thirty-five years of age, the first of that 
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afternoon’s congregation, entered the church by the 
door through which I had come. With a slouching 
gait he strolled slowly along the passage between 
the seats until he came to a seat near the platform. 

‘“‘ Good afternoon,” he said, looking up to where the 
minister and I were sitting on the platform. 

“ This is Mr. Grace,” said the minister, introducing 
me to the new-comer. “Mr. Grace is the elder of 
our church.” 

The congregation gathered, coming into the church 
by twos and threes, until by about four o’clock, about 
thirty persons, mostly young men and women, were 
present. About forty-five minutes after the appointed 
time, the meeting began with the singing of a hymn. 
The singing, which was slow and discordant, was 
inefficiently accompanied by a buxom lady organist, 
upon an organ, the pedals and other working parts 
of which gave such ominous creaks, rattles and grinding 
noises, that not only did I momentarily expect a 
breakdown of the instrument, but at times, I was in 
doubt as to the tune being played. 

The meeting, which lasted for the space of about 
an hour, was ofthe ranter type throughout. “Glory!” 
“ Hallelujah |!” ." Praise’ the Lord!” .“ Amen} ” 
ejaculated one and another, expressing their joyous 
emotions of soul. Some of the congregation kept up 
a continuous humming of hymn tunes; others, more 
exuberant in the joy of the Lord, would occasionally, 
in subdued tones, break forth into singing. This 
humming, singing, and ejaculating, which was con- 
tinued during the time the preacher prayed, preached, 
or read the Scriptures, seemed in no way to disconcert 
him. 

“Would you care to come to my home for tea ? ”’ 
Mr. Grace asked me at the close of the service. 

“Thank you very much, I should be glad to do so,” 
I replied, feeling glad to partake of his kindly hos- 
pitality, and realizing, also, that this offer would give 
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me the opportunity I desired for seeing something 
of the coloured man’s home life. 

In the company of the minister and Mr. Grace, I 
left the church, and walked along the rough road of 
the village, until we came to a small cottage, similar 
in appearance to the cottages in Gulfport. 

“This is my home,” said Mr. Grace as he went 
forward toward the door of the cottage. “Come inside,”’ 
he added, as he opened the door and stepped into the 
room about twelve feet square. This room, which 
was the general living room, was similar in its general 
appearance to such rooms in the cottage homes of 
the towns and villages of England. Pictures and 
photographs, fancy glass and porcelain ornaments, 
shelves and books; tables, chairs, cushions and curtains 
were arranged as conveniently and nicely as in any 
white man’s home. 

“ This is my wife,” said Mr. Grace, as he introduced 
me to a neatly dressed woman about his own age, 
whose full round face was as black as ebony. 

“JT am glad to see you,” she said, with a smile on 
her face as she stopped for a few moments in her work 
of preparing tea. 

eebhank you, ijl ireplieda.( Jy-amycelad--tombe 
here,” 

“ Sit down, Mr. Stewart,” said Mr. Grace, kindly 
inviting me to be seated in a cosy chair placed near 
the stove. 

I accepted the invitation, and sat down in the chair 
indicated to me. The minister and Mr. Grace sat in 
chairs placed near the table. For about ten minutes 
we conversed together on matters pertaining to the 
church we had just left, when Mrs. Grace, whose 
preparations for tea were now completed, said quietly, 
“Tea. is ready.” 

In the company of my ebony-skinned host and 
hostess, and the minister of the church, I sat down 
beside a table covered with a white linen cloth, a 
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dainty array of crockery, cutlery, bread, butter, cakes 
and sweetmeats. 

“Let us give thanks,” said Mr. Grace, as soon as 
we were settled in our places at the table, then bowing 
his head, he uttered a short prayer of thanksgiving 
for the temporal blessings of which we were about to 
partake. 

In this act of devotion, he proved himself an example 
of culture to innumerable heads of white families 
who, lacking an intelligent knowledge of God, and a 
consequent recognition of His goodness, impiously 
partake of food without audible or even silent thanks- 
giving. 

With keen interest I entered into the conversation 
which took place that evening. Apart from the 
interest I felt in the subjects discussed, I wished, if 
it were possible, to discover what foundation of truth 
there might be in the assertions made by the local 
whites, that coloured people were of a more debased 
nature, as well as being mentally inferior to themselves. 

As we conversed together on theological, Biblical, 
local and topical subjects, I recognized, with unbiased 
and impartial observation, that the men in whose 
company I was (my hostess had little to say) to be 
intelligent, thoughtful, gracious, and kindly men, 
inspired by high Christian ideals. 

“Skins may differ, but affection 
Dwells in white and black the same.” 
Cowper. 

Time passed quickly that evening. In a psychic 
atmosphere of Christian fellowship, as kindred spirits, 
we conversed on subjects of mutual interest, and so 
much was it the case, that, by the time tea was over, 
and the hour of evening service drew near, I had 
almost become oblivious to the thought, that the 
men with whom I was conversing, were coloured. 

In the company of my two friends and several 
others who had come into the house after tea, I went 
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to their church for evening service. The congregation, 
which was larger than it had been in the afternoon, 
joined heartily in the service of praise. The incom- 
petent lady organist played the creaking organ. The 
minister preached and prayed with his usual eloquence 
and fervour, the more earnest of the congregation 
joining in with humming, and the subdued singing 
of hymns. 

The celebration of the Lord’s Supper, which took 
place toward the end of the service, left me in a medita- 
tive frame of mind. In contemplation of the elements 
of bread and wine placed upon a table which stood 
upon the platform, I was reminded of the Saviour 
of the world, whose body was broken, and whose 
blood was shed for the sins of all men. 

As I looked upon the symbols expressive of the 
unbounded love of God, and the unity in communion 
of all believers in Jesus Christ, I was saddened in my 
spirit, when, in contrast with the sublime ideal of 
Christian fellowship and unity, I remembered the un- 
generous and unchristian attitude of the local whites. 
By sustaining a communion from which their coloured 
brethren were excluded, these whites not only violated 
the principles of the Christian religion, but made 
travesty of it. 

As I received the Communion elements from the 
hands of the black minister, I remembered that in 
the broken body and shed blood of Jesus Christ, God 
expressed His unbounded love to all mankind. I 
looked forward to the advent of the day, when, with 
the love of God in their hearts, and the light of His 
truth in their minds, all Christians, free from the evil 
powers of pride, race, colour, and caste prejudice, 
should unite around one common table, in the spirit 
of Him whose life-giving death, on the Cross of Calvary, 
is symbolized in the elements of bread and wine. 

At the conclusion of the Communion service, Mr. 
Grace rose from his seat near the platform and stepped 
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forward towards the collection plate, which lay upon 
a small table just below the pulpit. As leading elder 
of the church, it was his office to appeal for the collec- 
tion. Taking his stand beside the table and facing 
the congregation, he detailed the financial needs of 
the church, and appealed for monetary help from all 
present. He explained that, amongst other items of 
expenditure, there had recently been the buying, 
carting, and fixing of a new stove. “So now come 
along,” he said, speaking with a distinct nasal accent. 
oePay. up. 

In response to his appeal, one after another of the 
congregation rose, went forward, and, after placing a 
money offering on the plate, returned again to their 
respective seats in different parts of the church. 

“The sooner you pay the sooner we'll quit,” 
said Mr. Grace, in a straightforward, matter-of-fact 
way, as offerings became fewer. “‘We have only 
‘“X’ dollars ‘X’ cents here,” he said later, counting 
the coins on the plate by separating them one by one, 
with the forefinger of his right hand. ‘“‘ And we need 
‘“Y’ dollars. Now don’t wait, if you don’t care to 
come forward, raise your right finger, so,” he said, 
raising his right hand as he spoke, and pointing up- 
wards with the forefinger, “and I will go and get 
it.” 

Persistent and eloquent in his appeals, Mr. Grace so 
stirred the congregation to duty and generosity, that 
finally, to the satisfaction of all present, more than 
the amount for which he appealed was contributed. 

At the conclusion of the service, and after shaking 
hands with many of the congregation, accompanied 
by the minister and Mr. Grace, I left the church. In 
the darkness of night which had fallen, we conversed 
as we walked along the byways leading to the main 
road which led back to Gulfport. White teeth and 
the whites of their eyes was all I could discern of the 
facial features of my two friends, when for a few 
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moments before parting, we stood in the darkness 
of the roadway. 

As I returned along the dark and lonely road lead- 
ing to Gulfport I prayed that God would, in some way, 
use me to help to free those negro men and women 
from their chains of social bondage, and that in some 
measure I might become instrumental in removing 
the colour barrier built by ungenerous whites. 


CHAPTER VII 


New Orleans—Dangerous Characters—Inconsistence—Equal- 
ity the Cause of the Trouble—Pensacola—Deep Down in 
the Human Heart—‘ There is a Fountain filled with 
Blood ” 


S New Orleans, once notorious as a slave-dealing 

centre, the great capital of the Southern States, 

lay only about sixty miles to the west of Gulfport, 

I decided to pay a visit to that city. The following 

Saturday afternoon, therefore, with that object in 
view, I left Gulfport by train. 

It was already dusk when I alighted in the New 
Orleans railway terminus, and made inquiry of 
a station porter as to the location of the Sailors’ 
Home, as I intended to make my way direct to that 
institution to secure my night’s lodging. 

“Tt’s a long way from here, and awkward to find. 
It’s a bit risky going there in the dark. If I were 
you I would wait till it was light,” said the porter in 
answer to my inquiry. 

Assured that it was not without cause he had warned 
me of danger, I asked, ‘‘ What is the danger? I wish, 
to go there to-night.” 

“There are all kinds of characters about there,” 
he replied. “It is not safe to be in that part of the 
town at night.” 

Instructed by the porter’s words, I learned that 
there were parts of New Orleans, as there are parts 
of London, New York, Buenos Aires, Paris, Madrid, 
and other large cities of white men and women, 
where, but for military and police jurisdiction, human 
life would be in greater danger from white men than 
it is in an African village, an African forest or an 
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Indian jungle. Human degeneracy, I was again re- 
minded, was by no means confined to coloured men 
and women. Fundamental in its nature, the human 
mind is one thing, all good and evil functioning alike 
in black and white. As Holy Scripture says, ‘‘ There 
is no difference. They are all under sin.” 

I left the railway station, and walked along several 
of the principal streets of the city, until I boarded 
a street car which conveyed me to the vicinity of 
the Sailors’ Home, at which place I arrived without 
mishap or molestation. I might state, however, that, 
when I made application for sleeping accommodation 
at that institution, my application was regarded with 
discredit, when I stated that my ship was lying as 
far distant as Gulfport. 

Situated on the left bank of the River Mississippi, 
and one hundred miles from its mouth, New Orleans 
is the capital of the State of Louisiana. It isa modern 
commercial city of villas, cottages and umbrageous 
gardens. Public buildings, galleries, museums, col- 
leges, hotels are on a magnificent scale. The most 
interesting of the ancient French and Spanish build- 
ings to be seen is the old Cabildo or Calabozo, once 
the presbytery of Capuchin Friars, and now used 
as a court-house, which overlooks Jackson Square on 
the river front. Prominent among the white popu- 
lation, which is to a great extent Latin, are the French 
Creoles, descendants of the French settlers, who in 
1718 founded the city. 

With the intention of making observation of the 
moral and religious life of the city, and hoping to 
visit as many of the various denominational places 
of worship as opportunity should afford, I set out 
shortly after breakfast next morning. As I passed 
along the streets, many of whose shops and stores 
were open for business, and saw placards and posters, 
advertising sports and games which were to be held 
in the afternoon, and places of amusement which 
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were to be opened during the evening, I learned that, 
as far as Sabbath observation was concerned, New 
Orleans was in a degenerate condition. 

In a social atmosphere which lacked the ethical 
and morally purifying elements of true religion, and 
in which the divine command to keep the Sabbath 
Day holy, is disregarded by avaricious shopkeepers and 
their self-pleasing patrons, a miasma of deceit and 
distrust arises, which relaxes the moral faculties of 
the people and endangers human life, the warning 
given me by the railway porter on the previous even- 
ing being a proof of this. 

My first visit was to the St. Louis Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, after which, during the remainder of the 
day, I joined in the services of the German Presby- 
terian Church, the First Presbyterian Church, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the Methodist 
Church, and the Salvation Army. 

Without exception, the Protestant congregations 
were composed entirely of white people. Banned and 
ostracized, coloured people were denied the same op- 
portunity of entrance into the presence of Almighty 
God as were the whites. 

In St. Louis Cathedral, however, no distinction of 
colour was made. 

A firm believer in the teaching and principles of 
the Reformation, I believe, with the reformers, that 
the Church of Rome is an apostate Church, false in 
its teaching and wrong in its dogmatism. It is my 
belief also, that while the Bishop of Rome, as pope, 
audaciously claims to be the vicar of Christ on earth, 
there can never be peace and unity in the Christian 
Church, yet, I was glad, when on entering the cathe- 
dral (which is in the centre of a dirty and squalid 
locality, with men, women, boys and girls, and children 
in keeping with the locality) I saw this redeeming 
feature of charity. I felt sorry, also, that the local 
Protestants, whose prerogative it was to lead in the 
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way of righteousness, had, by yielding to the carnal 
sentiments of colour, been forestalled by a Church, 
which, through past ages, has done so much to check 
the progress of truth and liberty, and against whose 
errors and wrongs they are protestants. 

As an example of inconsistency and biased attitude 
of mind, an Englishman, with whom I had come 
into contact in the Salvation Army meeting, stands 
out pre-eminently in that Sunday’s experience. In a 
public address he told of his conversion to Christ, and 
of his consecration to God’s service. ‘‘ I am ready to 
do anything God desires me to do. I am willing to 
go anywhere He wishes to send me,” he said, as 
he testified to his willingness to go and preach the 
Gospel in several countries, amongst which he named 
China, India, and Africa. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, I approached him, 
expressed my appreciation of his sentiments and ex- 
pressions, and referred briefly also to the world-wide 
need of Gospel evangelization and emancipation. 

“Does your missionary call and consecration apply 
to the Africans round about you ? ”’ I inquired, wonder- 
ing what might be his attitude towards the coloured 
people of the United States of America. 

The question seemed to make him uneasy. 

“No,” he answered somewhat sharply, turning his 
face and looking over my shoulder as he spoke. 

“Why is that?” I asked pointedly. ‘Do they 
not need the Gospel as do others ? ” 

“Oh, I used to think like that, when I first came 
to the States,” he answered, assuming a defensive 
attitude. “ But I have changed my mind. I have 
come to believe that the coloured people here are 
different from every one else in the world; there is 
something specially degraded in their nature.’ 

“Then you put them outside the pale of redemp- 
tion ? which means to say that the Christian religion 
is not for the American negroes, and that Christ did 
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not die for them ?”’ I said inquiringly, believing that 
he, like the people in the time of Jeremiah the Prophet, 
was seeking a refuge of lies. 

“Well,” he said, shuffling about as if he desired to 
get away, and with a touch of irritated impatience in 
his voice, “‘ if I saw a coloured man looking for a place 
of worship, I would tell him clearly he was not wanted 
heres; 

The local officer, who also joined in the conversation, 
expressed himself in much the same way as did the 
Salvation Army officer at Gulfport, by saying: “I 
would let a coloured man see that he was not wanted. 
Not so much that I would object to him, but because 
his presence in the meeting would cause trouble with 
the whites.” 

I left the Salvation Army that night in the company 
of a short-statured, middle-aged Englishman, who 
for several years had been resident in the United 
States. He also had joined in the conversation, and 
in support of my claims to unity of worship among 
blacks and whites, had contended with me against 
his Salvation Army confréres. 

“T will get it when I get back,” he called to me 
after we had parted from each other at a street corner, 
his words indicating his anticipation of a curtain 
lecture, on his arrival back in the Salvation Army 
Hall. 

The following Friday afternoon, the Goodwill left 
Gulfport for Ship Island, a small island situated about 
thirty miles to the eastward of Gulfport, at which 
place she was to complete loading her cargo of tim- 
ber, and where, a few hours later, she came to an 
anchorage. 

Even to the experienced seafarer, whose life is 
largely ‘one of isolation, there is a monotony in lying 
at anchor, which tends to make him melancholic. 
Separated by a stretch of water which excludes him 
from the privileges and blessings of social life and 
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intercourse with the world of men, he is confined 
like a prisoner to the limits of his ship. 

The isolation and monotony of life endured by the 
seafarer is insignificant in its unpleasantness, when 
compared with the unpleasantness and pain of soul 
the coloured people of the Southern States of America 
are continually called to endure, who, in forced social 
isolation from their white fellow-men, are also the 
targets of unfair and unchristian criticism and con- 
tempt. 

“The whites have no reasonable excuse for the 
divisions they make ; the trouble is, that we were once 
their servants, and we are now their equals, and they 
don’t care to mix with us!” 

These words, spoken to me by one of the negroes 
of Ship Island, gave expression to an opinion which, 
though it might be controverted by the whites, is un- 
doubtedly true. 

The next afternoon this same negro, who was a 
Christian man, sat with me in my room. My Bible 
was open, and I was reading the eighth chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans. At the conclusion of reading 
the ninth verse, in which are the words, ‘‘ Now if any 
man have not the spirit of Christ, he is none of His,’ 
I stopped, and turning to the negro inquired, ‘‘ Do 
the whites, who exclude coloured people from their 
fellowship, show the spirit of Christ ? x 

He answered in the negative, and I acquiesced with 
his answer. 

The Monday following, the Goodwill left her an- 
chorage at Ship Island, and proceeded for Pensacola, 
at which port she arrived next morning, and was 
made fast alongside the outer end of the long wooden 
jetty, at which she was to fill up her bunkers with coal. 

That Tuesday evening, I made my way through the 
intricacies of railway lines and coal trucks of the long 
jetty, until I came to the roadway which formed 
part of Pensacola. 

F 
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After walking about the wide streets of this modern 
American town, I went into the magnificent pile of 
buildings, used as the headquarters of the Young . 
Men’s Christian Association, where I joined company 
with about fifteen well-dressed men, whose ages 
varied between seventeen and twenty-five years, and 
who had gathered to hear a lecture on systematic 
methods of conducting Bible classes, and Sunday 
schools. 

At the conclusion of the lecture, which was given 
by the refreshment bar attendent (an official of the 
Association), a questionnaire, in which a free expression 
of opinion and suggestion was given by several of the 
men present, brought an interesting and instructive 
meeting to a close. 

“We are glad to see you. Are you a stranger 
here 

I had just risen from my seat, preparatory to leav- 
ing the room, when the young man who sat beside 
me during the lecture, addressed me in this way. 

I answered his question and explained my presence 
in the meeting, after which we conversed for a few 
minutes on the subject of the lecture to which we 
had listened. 

““T see you have no coloured men in the meeting !” 
I said, interrogating the young man and several of 
his friends who had gathered to hear our conversa- 
tion. 

“Oh, we don’t have coloured men here,” he 
answered. 

“Why not?” I inquired. 

The effect of the question seemed to be electrical 
in its effect. In a few moments the party dissolved. 

“You don’t know them,” said one man, as he moved 
towards the door. 

“You come and live here and then ask,” said 
another, as he made a hasty exit through the door- 
way. 
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“ Seeking the refuge of lies,” I thought, as I listened 
to their excuses. ‘‘ Conscience makes cowards of us 
all,” I meditated, impressed by the hasty flight of 
these pious young men. 

“ Those young men of yours can’t stand that ques- 
tion,” I said, on finding myself alone with the lecturer, 
who had listened to the conversation from his place, 
which he had taken behind the refreshment bar, 
near to which I was standing. ‘‘ Could you tell me 
why it is the whites are opposed to mixing with the 
blacks 2?” I inquired, leaning my elbows on the bar 
as I spoke, my eyes searching his face as I awaited his 
answer. 

Without any attempt at evading the question, he 
looked me straight in the face, and, with a solemnity 
in the tone of his voice, as if suggestive of the fact 
that I already knew the answer to the question, 
with words slowly measured, as those of one express- 
ing a deep conviction, he said, ‘‘ You know, that, 
deep down in the human heart, there is such a thing 
as racial prejudice.” 

“Thank you,” I replied. ‘‘ You are the first man 
I have met in the South here, honest enough to confess 
1s 

Who can measure the depth of the depravity of the 
human heart? Corrupt with prejudice, pride, the 
lust for power and pre-eminence, it expresses itself 
in class, clan, caste, colour, and race distinctions and 
barriers. To cover its putrefaction, it covers itself 
with a cloak of lies, and hides under a pretence of 
a preferential morality, or a pharisaical form of re- 
ligious expression. 

On my return to the ship that night, I had traversed 
about fifty yards of the long coal jetty, and was 
picking my way between coal trucks and crossing 
railway lines, when I heard the sound of light ham- 
mering coming from the hold of a small steamer which 
was made fast to the right-hand side of the jetty. 
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‘Some one working overtime,” I thought to myself, 
on seeing the faint, yellow rays of light dimly shining 
up from the hold, into the atmosphere above. 

As I drew nearer to where the hammerman, who 
was apparently alone, was working, I heard him 
whistling vigorously the tune of the familiar hymn : 


“There is a fountain filled with blood 
Drawn from Emmanuel’s veins, 
And sinners plunged beneath that flood 
Lose all their guilty stains.” 


Curious to know who the whistler might be, and 
hoping to give word of cheer to one whom I surmised 
to be a kindred spirit, I stopped for a moment; and 
then, after carefully crossing a wide beam, beneath 
which were the dark waters of the Gulf of Mexico, I 
came and stood near the ship’s side. As I was below 
the level of the ship’s bulwarks, and consequently 
unable to see the man whose whistling had arrested 
my attention, I called out, “ Ahoy, there ?” 

“ Hullo! What do you want ?”’ came a voice from 
the hold. 

“Do you know the meaning of the hymn you are 
whistling ?’’ I asked. 

“ Aa think so,” came back the answer, indicative 
of assurance, and spoken with the accent peculiar to 
the coloured men of the Southern States of America. 

“Well, keep on, God bless you,” I called. 

As I resumed my intricate way towards the Goodwill, 
I contemplated the fact, that man’s true relationship 
is of the heart. Irrespective of class, clan, caste, 
colour, or race, real kinship is a oneness of mind and 
spirit. That coloured man, whoever he might be, 
was one with me in heart. We both loved Jesus 
Christ. We were brothers in the household of God. 
Our spirits were kindred in the fellowship of the Chris- 
tian faith. In the love of Jesus Christ we were united 
by a divine link and affinity, of which all temporal, 
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physical, earthly and natural relationships and affin- 
ites are but types and shadows. 

Propitiatory before God, as an atonement for sin 
and uncleanness, the fountain of the life’s blood of 
Jesus Christ was opened on the Cross of Calvary. 
Efficacious also in cleansing the depravity of the human 
heart of its sin, the life-giving flow of this precious 
fountain inspires men with divine grace. 

Renewed in the knowledge of God, his mind illum- 
inated by the Holy Spirit, the new man in Christ 
Jesus rises superior to the baser grovellings of human 
depravity. In the spirit of Christian love, he lives 
in the high altitude of the truly Christian spiritual 
life, where there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision 
nor uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor 
free, white nor black, caste nor colour, class nor 
clan, but Christ is all, and in all. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Voyage to Rosario—The Black Cat found Dead—Christmas 
Day—The Dog-Watch Meetings—The Conversion of the 
Second Mate—Santa Lucia—Bad News from Home—The 
Negress—‘‘ Blessed are they that mourn ’’—Religion the 
main Topic of Conversation on Board—The Cook’s 
Assistant tries to Convert me to Romanism—His Con- 
fession—Arrival at Rosario 


ITH coal bunkers full, and all stores on board, 

about noon next day the Goodwill loosed 

from her moorings at the Pensacola coal-jetty, and 

proceeded to sea, with Rosario de Santa Fé, in the 
Argentine Republic, as her port of destination. 

With water, hose, and deck brushes, the boatswain 
and his crew soon cleared the decks, bulk-heads, 
rails and stanchions of the dust and dirt which had 
accumulated while she lay in port. Loose ropes 
and gear were fastened or stowed; hatches were 
battened down; regular sea watches and duties 
resumed ; and all on board settled down to a voyage 
which, under favourable conditions, should cover a 
period of about thirty-six days. 

In some respects life at sea, on board ship, may 
be compared with life in prison. Confined to the 
limits of his ship, the seafarer is shut off from direct 
communication with the outside world. More espe- 
cially on the “first day out” does he feel the pangs 
of separation from friends and kinsfolk ; and, like a 
repentant prisoner, he regrets having chosen a sea- 
faring career, and he vows subconsciously, that when 
his ship gets home he will never again go to sea, 

My mind was reflective as we steamed in a south- 
easterly course through the waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico. Memories of the past few weeks ashore 
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filled my mind. Two thoughts, however, predomin- 
ated. First, I had learned that the prohibition of 
the sale of intoxicating liquors was a good thing. I 
had seen the efficiency of its operations, and the good 
it had done among the people. The second thought 
was, that the race and colour prejudice of the white 
people of the Southern States was an evil far worse 
than I had imagined or anticipated it would be. 

We had not been many hours out to sea when one 
of the sailors found the ship’s cat lying dead. By some 
means pussy had been poisoned. 

A cat’s greatest value on board ship is not its capacity 
as arat-catcher. Asa pet, it is an object upon which 
the crew can bestow their affection without fear of 
resentment. By stroking, patting, and nursing the 
four-legged shipmate, the men give free expression 
to their instincts of affection. 

It was not without a sense of loss to all on board, 
that, that evening, the cat’s body was committed 
to a watery grave. 

“ Tt’s a bad sign,” said John the steward, solemnly, 
when speaking to me later of the cat’s death. “It’s 
a black cat too,” he added, shaking his head gravely. 

A victim of superstition, a believer in omens, and 
the vagaries of augurs, John, who was ignorant of the 
true God, regarded the cat’s death at the beginning 
of the voyage as an omen portentous of evil and 
disaster. 

Christmas Day, which fell on the first Saturday 
after leaving Pensacola, was celebrated on board the 
Goodwill, in much the same way as is usual on tramp 
steamers. Regarded as a holiday, no unnecessary 
work was done. The usual expressions of Christmas 
cheer and goodwill were given. The cook made 
specially prepared dishes, stewards spread tables with 
an assortment of foods, sweets and adornments, be- 
fitting of the greatest of festal days. 

Involuntarily on that day, our minds were occupied 
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with the recollection of the birth of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Instinctively the thoughts of 
most of the men on board, travelled over the waters 
to the distant homeland, where, in family circles and 
festal gatherings, the sailor-boy, far away at sea, was 
not forgotten. 

With a bright sunlit sky reflecting upon a slightly 
heaving sea, my time, when off watch, I spent quietly 
reading, and in the company of my engineering con- 
fréres. The chief engineer’s gramophone served as 
a useful recreative diversion to make a merry Christ- 
mas. 

Until Boxing Day, which was Sunday, no form of 
religious service had been held on board the Goodwill. 
The custom of holding any form of divine service 
is almost, if not altogether, unknown on board British 
tramp steamers. Except for the fact that no day 
work is done, Sunday passes in much the same way 
as weekdays. To the discredit of the British Mercantile 
Marine, it has become an established custom to re- 
cognize Sunday on board ship, as washing day. In- 
stead of the sound of hymns of praise and the incense 
of prayer, there is the sound of the splashing of waters 
and the smell of soapsuds. 

About six o'clock that evening, the donkeyman, 
in keeping with the arrangement we had made the 
Sunday previous to our arrival in Gulfport, came to 
my room, so that, together in Christian fellowship, 
we might hold divine service. For this purpose he 
brought with him, his Bible, gramophone, and hymn 
records. 

A few minutes later, while the sound of a familiar 
hymn tune came sounding from the bell-shaped horn 
of the gramophone, from where I sat, on the wash- 
basin cover, I saw, through the open port-hole, the 
second mate, as he sauntered slowly past on the deck 
outside. As, almost immediately afterwards, he re- 
turned, and was, in the same sauntering manner, 
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about to pass by the port-hole, I concluded that he 
had come to hear the gramophone, and so, calling 
out to him, I said, “‘ Hello, second! Are you coming 
che ged 

“Yes,” he answered, and he entered the room im- 
mediately. 

“Sit down,” I said, indicating to him a vacant 
place on the settee beside the donkeyman, who was 
manipulating the gramophone. 

We continued the meeting until the sound of one 
bell (quarter to eight), which served to prepare the 
eight to twelve watch for duty. Before separating 
for the night we prayed together, that the blessing 
of God might rest upon the enterprise upon which 
we had ventured. 

For some time after turning into my bunk that 
evening, I was lying irresponsive to the claims of 
Morpheus, when, to my surprise, I saw a man, whom, 
in the darkness, I took to be the second mate, steal 
quietly into the room. After quickly placing a piece 
of paper on the dresser top, he turned, and imme- 
diately left the room as quietly as he had entered. 

The strangeness of his action impressed me with 
the thought that he had a special purpose in coming 
into the room in this way, and so, not wishing to 
disturb him, I remained quiet, until, by the sound of 
his retreating footsteps on the deck, I knew he was 
well away from the room. 

Curious to know what his note contained, for I 
presumed he had brought a message, | immediately 
arose from my bunk, lit the lamp, and read the fol- 
lowing words, which were written with pencil on a leaf 
of a notebook: 

“Tord, our Heavenly Father, give me strength 
to overcome the powers of evil by which I am beset ; 
and give me grace to do Thy bidding, that in time 
I may come to see Thy holy works in a true light, 
and not in the evil and debased way into which I 
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have fallen. Lord, Thou knowest the ways into which 
I have fallen; help me to cast the evil from me, for 
the love of Thine only Son, our Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 

‘Thank God,’ I said to myself, a sense of deep 
satisfaction and joy coming over me as I read. “I 
believe he is converted. Ill go and see him,” and 
I immediately slipped my trousers and patrol jacket 
over my sleeping pyjamas, and with slippers on my 
feet, I went up on to the bridge, where, in the dim 
light made by the stars, I saw, standing near to the 
wheelhouse, the dark and strapping form of the object 
of my search. 

“Ts that you, second ?’’ I asked, to make sure it 
was he. 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘‘ What are you doing here ? ” 

“Oh,” I replied, “I saw you come into my room, 
and I have read your note. Does it mean you have 
decided to become a Christian ?”’ I asked. 

“ Yes,” he replied quietly. ‘I decided to-night. I 
wanted to let you know.” 

“ Well, I am very glad of that, God bless you,” I 
said, as I shook him by the hand and bade him good- 
night. 

On reaching my room, and before turning into my 
bunk again, I knelt and thanked God, that in so un- 
expected a way, our first meeting had resulted in the 
second mate’s conversion. 

Early on Saturday morning we steamed into the 
beautiful harbour at Port Castries, in the island of 
Santa Lucia. 

This island, which was discovered by Columbus in 
1503, forms one of the West India Islands. After 
being in the hands of the French it became a British 
possession in 1803. It is luxuriant in fruit and vege- 
tation and is used principally as a coaling station, 
coaling operations being performed by scores of negroes 
and negresses, who carry the coal in baskets from the 
stacks ashore. 


BAD NEWS FROM HOME OI 


“Here are your letters, Mr. Stewart,” said the 
saloon steward to me that New Year’s morning, as 
he handed me several letters, one of which was black- 
edged. 

The sight of the letter, the handwriting of which 
I recognized as my brother’s, made me instinctively fear 
that the messenger of death had visited my home. 
I knew that for some time my father had not been 
in good health, and a grave dread came over me that 
his illness had proved fatal. Not daring to open 
the letter, where I stood on deck, lest feelings of 
sorrow should overwhelm me, I went to my room, 
where, after a brief prayer to God for grace and 
strength to read what news the letter contained, I 
opened it, and read, with a fast-beating heart and 
tears of sorrow blinding my eyes: “. . . Poor Dad 
passed away last Monday . . . very peacefully... 
you must bear up... we know he has gone to a 
better world... .” 

Distracted with grief, and feeling a keen sense of 
isolation from my friends, and wondering what was 
happening at home, for it was more than about six 
weeks since the death took place, I sat on the settee, 
and to my surprise, for I did not think I would have 
been so affected, the tears flowed down my cheeks 
as I wept with sorrow. 

As the duty of tallying coal had been imposed 
upon me, I could not remain many minutes in my 
room. Inan anguish of soul, doing my best to maintain 
a composed expression on my face, and endeavouring 
to keep the tears from filling my eyes, with a deep 
sense of loss in my heart, I went out on deck. 

Try as I might, however, I found it impossible to 
swallow down altogether the lump which kept rising 
to my throat. With remembrances and thoughts of 
the loss of my goodly disposed father coming continu- 
ally into my mind, I was unable to prevent the tears 
from flooding my eyes, and it soon became evident 
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to those on board that the third engineer had re- 
ceived bad news. 

“I am sorry to hear it,” said one and another to 
me as they gave expression to their kindly sympathy 
for me in my bereavement. 

“ Well, Mr. Stewart, we shall all have to die,” said 
John the steward, consoling with me. 

“We can’t help it,” said the burly carpenter very 
gently. 

As a sheet anchor in the storm of sorrow, my belief 
in the resurrection from the dead kept my soul from 
disaster that morning. Secured by the cable of hope, 
and fastened to the Rock of Ages, though tossed about 
in the sea of trouble, I was confident in the assurance, 
that, through the resurrecting power of Jesus Christ, 
I should again see my father. In the haven of heaven, 
where the surges cease to roll, and where there is 
no death, no sea, no separation, and where, for ever 
with the Lord, and with all God’s redeemed people, 
we should meet to part no more. 

It was a source of consolation to me to know that 
my father’s soul was not scorching in flames of pur- 
gatory. He had died in the Christian faith, and with 
him it was “far better.” ‘“‘ Absent from the body,” 
he was “‘ present with the Lord.” 

That afternoon, while I was sitting writing letters 
in my room, I heard some one, who was on deck 
close to my room, vigorously whistling the tune of 
a hymn. 

Curious to know who it might be, and hoping to 
meet some kindred spirit, I went out to the deck, where 
I saw a negress of about thirty years of age. She was 
standing near the ship’s bulwarks, and held in her 
hand a small basket of fruit. 

“Where did you learn that tune?” I asked her. 

“Oh, it’s a tune we sing in the Mission,” she 
said. 

“Are you a member of the Mission?” I asked. 
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“‘Oh, I go there; I am supposed to be good when 
I am there,” she responded. 

“ Are you not supposed to be good anywhere?” 
I asked. 

“Well, of course, you know it is different on the 
ships. The minister doesn’t know what you do there ; 
so it doesn’t matter.” 

“Are you married?” I inquired, her previous 
answer giving me to understand the type of woman 
she was. ; 

“Yes,” she replied. “ My husband is a soldier. 
He is away in another part of the island. He won’t 
be back for some time yet.” 

From further conversation with her, I learned that 
she was one of a class of morally degenerate adultresses, 
who, ostensibly as vendors, or agents for laundries 
and other businesses, ply their illicit and bebased 
traffic by boarding the ships which enter the many 
sea-ports throughout the world. 

I concluded the conversation by giving her my 
candid opinion of her hypocrisy. I appealed to her to 
change her ways, after doing which I left her, went 
back into my room, and resumed my letter-writing. 

May the time come when these women shall be 
prohibited from boarding ships lying in harbour. 

I had not been in the room many minutes, when I 
heard some one say in an angry and injured tone of 
voice, ‘‘ What’s the matter with you?” 

“ Get out of my way, you nigger,” altercated another 
in a commanding voice. 

“Who are you talking to?” contended the first, 
his voice raised in anger. 

“ Get out of my way or I’ll knock you out,” said the 
second, now almost shouting. 

“Don’t push me or I'll throw you overboard ; you 
are not in America here. Mind what you are doing,” 
said the man whose voice I had heard first. 

As I expected momentarily to hear sounds of a 
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struggle, and the noise of a splash, in the waters of 
the harbour, I hurried out to the deck where I saw 
a burly negro, who was standing a few feet for’ard 
of my room. His fists were clenched, and he was 
glowering at an Englishman, who had joined the Good- 
will in Gulfport, and who, as spud peeler, was working 
his passage to Rosario. 

Though visibly nervous, there was a haughty look 
of disdain on the spud peeler’s face, as he, in turn, 
glowered at the negro. 

The Englishman, I learned, was the aggressor. He, 
when walking along the deck, having pushed the 
negro, when the latter, while loading ship’s stores, had 
got into his way. The negro consequently, in remon- 
strating with him, had retaliated with the words I 
had heard. 

I admonished the spud peeler to go about his busi- 
ness, which he did without demur, no doubt feeling 
relieved in his mind that he had escaped physical 
injury from the hands of the powerful negro. The 
negro, whose anger disappeared almost immediately, 
resumed his work, no doubt smarting under the in- 
dignity and abuse the uncultured white man had 
caused him, 

Late that afternoon, with our bunkers filled with 
coal, our stock of fresh provisions replenished, and an 
ample supply of various kinds of fruits on board, we 
put out to sea. 

My mind was occupied during that evening with 
thoughts of the island we had left. I reflected upon 
the pleasantness of the scenery, and the wonderful 
vegetation I had seen during the few hours I had 
spent ashore. From my observation of the Island, it 
seemed a natural paradise in the pleasantness of whose 
atmosphere, man might live in peace and content- 
ment. On the other hand, however, 1 remembered 
with a sense of displeasure, the animated scenes of the 
coal-begrimed, poorly paid, half-naked negroes, and 
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negresses, who, in their work of filling the ship’s bunkers 
with coal, had streamed, perspiring with heat and 
exertion, up and down the wooden gangways. 

In the person of the degraded hymn-whistling 
negress as an agent of the demon serpent, Eve was 
in that Garden of Eden. 

The heart-aching consciousness of the death of 
my father, however, underlay, and surpassed every 
other thought and reflection. 

Left to the isolation of a life at sea, I turned into 
my bunk that evening almost distracted by the sorrows 
of mourning. Being aware of the fact, that at least 
twenty-three days must pass, before we should reach 
Rosario, at which port I expected to receive my next 
letters, my sense of loneliness, and the suspense of 
waiting for news from home, bordered on desperation. 

For about three-quarters of an hour I lay in this 
distracted state of mind, sleep having forsaken me, 
when, suddenly, what seemed to be a light flashed 
across my eyes. At the same moment, these words, 
as if spoken audibly by some one in the room, came 
to me: “ Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall 
be comforted.” Immediately following the double 
experience, an unexpected and extraordinary thing 
happened ; I felt as if, figuratively speaking, oil was 
being poured over the troubled waters of my soul. 
To my surprise, almost instantly all was calm within 
me, and my deep anguish and sorrow vanished. 

The experience to me was incomprehensible. Not 
from that moment, to the end of that voyage, did 
those sharp distracting pangs of sorrow again disturb 
my soul. 

As far as I know, I am not given to superstition or 
necromancy of any kind. I regard belief in the visi- 
bility of the spirit world, as being untenable and in- 
credible. I am persuaded also that no actual physical 
light flashed before my eyes, nor were the words 
spoken, audible. I can only conclude that, because 
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of my special need of comfort and strength, God, in 
the Person of the Holy Spirit the Comforter, ministered 
unto me. 

Next evening the second mate, carrying his Bible 
under his arm, came, from his room on the starboard 
side of the ship, to my room. 

I have always cherished a secret admiration for 
the man or woman who has the moral courage, and 
is not ashamed to carry his books of religion and 
devotion exposed to public view. 

We conducted the meeting that evening in much 
the same way as on the previous Sunday. So pro- 
fitable and enjoyable was it to us, that, before its 
conclusion, we decided to meet together on Wednes- 
days as well as on Sundays. 

The conversion of the second mate, and the religious 
meetings being held in the third engineer’s room, now 
became the talk of the ship. Instead of the reaction 
from our religious enthusiasm, which, as it was pro- 
phesied, would take place after leaving Gulfport, the 
subject of religion now became more intensified on 
board, and, by the formation of our meetings, a re- 
ligious institution had become established. 

“ You are making a rod for your own back!” “ You 
will hinder your advancement as an engineer if you 
go on like that!” “It’s all very well for the donkey- 
man, but it is different with you.” ‘I used to be 
like that at one time.” “ Ten years from now you 
will wonder what you were making all the noise about.” 
“To attain to the highest position in your profession, 
is leading a Christian life.’ “If the second mate 
goes on in this way, he will never be a captain.” 
With such words as these, the kindly disposed chief 
engineer admonished me (on different occasions during 
those days) as to the inexpediency of my giving public 
expression to my religious convictions and desires, as 
I was doing. 

From a temporal and material point of view, the 
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chief's words were significant and important. That 
my religious enthusiasm might become a rod for my 
back, and become a check in my career as an engineer, 
I had already considered. I fully understood and 
appreciated the chief’s words. On the other hand, 
however, I was assured that in holding the meetings, 
I was doing right, and having committed my way 
to God, I believed that, although what I was doing 
appeared to be injudicious, in His good time ‘‘ wisdom 
would be justified of her children,” and all would be 
well with me. 

The second engineer regarded our meetings less 
seriously than did the chief. Though not discrediting 
our religion, whenever occasion presented itself, he 
bantered and twitted us, making jest of our hymn- 
singing and Bible-reading. 

“Have you been having a prayer meeting down 
below?” he asked the donkeyman, who, on one 
occasion at noonday, happened to be a few minutes 
late in taking the engine-room log slate up to him 
in his room. 

‘“‘ Well, hoo are ye gettin’ on noo?” he would ask 
with good-humoured raillery, as, occasionally he would 
come to the door of my room, while our meeting was 
in progress, and then, after waiting for a few moments, 
he would go away jocularly whistling or singing some 
well-known hymn tune. 

The spud peeler whose insolence had roused the 
indignation of the negro, while we were at Santa 
Lucia, was also keenly interested in the religious 
movement which was taking place on board the ship. 

Although only about thirty years of age he had had 
a chequered career. He was born and educated in a 
town on the East Coast of England. He had served 
in the British Royal Navy. In the capacity of seaman 
he had sailed the seas. As a private in an infantry 
regiment, he had done service in the Boer War of 
1899-1901. His life as sailor and soldier had taught 
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him, as he said; that national and patriotic sentiments 
are false and deceptive. After the Boer War he re- 
mained in England for some time, and later went to 
the Philippine Islands, where becoming enamoured 
of the Philippinos, he seceded from the Church of 
England and joined fellowship with the Church of 
Rome. As a monk in a Franciscan monastery, he 
had lived in the United States of America. In the 
capacity of cook’s mate, or spud peeler, he was working 
his passage on board the Goodwill, on his way to Rosario. 

He had not been many days on board, before, in 
his desire for my conversion to the Roman Church, I 
found him pressing in his attentions upon me. En- 
thusiastic in the religion of his adoption, he seized 
every opportunity that presented itself of advocating 
to me the Romish doctrines of transubstantiation ; 
papal infallibility ; priestly confession; and so on. 
On several occasions when I came off watch during 
the afternoon, he was waiting for me at the engine- 
room doorway to present the claims of his religion. 

As the days passed by, however, I discovered from 
conversation and discussion with him, that his general 
religious knowledge was limited. Tutored in the High 
Church party of the Church of England, and latterly 
in the Church of Rome, his powers of spiritual per- 
ception had been stunted. 

Although he claimed to be a free man with liberty 
of thought, for some time he refused to come to the 
meetings in my room, because, as he said, “ My 
church won’t allow it.” 

It was not until the third Wednesday out ftom San 
Lucia, when, after many arguments from Holy Scrip- 
ture, the facts of history, the philosophy of life, and 
the essential preferment of a consistent Christian 
character ; and after his confession, ‘‘ You have me 
at a disadvantage because I am not living up to my 
belief,” that he consented to come to a meeting. 

About half an hour after the meeting had com- 
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menced that evening, accompanied by John the 
steward, his co-religionist, he came into the alleyway 
and stood at the door of my room. 

“Come inside and take a seat!” I said. 

With such hesitation and trepidation did they enter, 
and take their seats in the room, that it appeared 
they feared their presence there would so displease 
the pope, and merit his anathemas, that they were 
in danger of malignant influences or the flames of 
purgatory. 

They had not been seated many minutes, when the 
cook’s mate, raising points in favour of the Church 
of Rome, began a discussion which continued for 
more than half an hour. 

As point after point was met and controverted, 
and finding himself cornered, and unable to main- 
tain the validity of the Romish claims, he rose from 
his seat, bade us a hasty ‘‘ Good night,” and then, 
with John the steward following closely behind him, 
went out into the darkness on deck. 

The discussion was not without effect upon the 
Roman convert. From that night the moderation in 
his enthusiasm for his Church, which for some time 
had been waning, was more marked than ever. In- 
stead of speaking with assurance and confidence as 
he had previously done, he now spoke with hesitancy 
and indecision. He had been shown the superior 
claims of the religion from which he had perverted. 

The following Sunday evening, accompanied by his 
weak supporter, John the steward, he again came to 
the meeting about half an hour late. 

“‘T wish Christ would come and show us which is 
the true Church!” he said after the subject of the 
‘true Church” had again been introduced. 

Now more patient, and tolerant, than he had previ- 
ously been, he waited with me until the meeting 
closed, and both the second mate and the donkeyman 
had left the room. 
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“T believe I have made a mistake in joining the 
Church of Rome,” he said solemnly, when we were 
alone. 

“‘T am sure you have,” I answered. “‘ But what 
are you going to do?” I asked. 

‘What should I do?” he inquired quietly, and 
evidently perplexed as to what decision to make. 

“Do? Why, go back to the Protestant Church, 
which is the true Church,” I replied, advising as to 
the right course of action. 

“ But what will my friends say if I become a Protes- 
tant again ? ”’ he asked, expressing his fear of man. 

“ Never mind what they say! Do what is right!” 
I answered. 

“T don’t know what to do!” he said, looking down- 
wards towards the deck with a thoughtful expression 
on his face. 

“Let us kneel and pray about it,” I said. We both 
knelt, and I prayed that grace and courage might be 
given him. 

Before bidding him ‘‘ Good night,” I exhorted him 
to make a confession of his convictions. 

Next day the Goodwill entered the River Plate, 
where, with a golden sunset gilding the skies and 
reflecting their gorgeous hues upon the placid waters 
of the river, we dropped anchor. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the black cat was 
found dead the day after we left Gulfport, and although 
a rusty horsehoe, which had been discovered lying at 
the bottom of a wardrobe on board, had been thrown 
overboard, and in spite of the many prognostications, 
made jestingly and otherwise, that, because of so 
much religion on board the ship, evil and disaster 
would befall her, the voyage had been a remarkably 
good and pleasant one. Having made the passage 
in three days less than on the two previous voyages, 
this one had proved a record. 

The cook did not fail to appreciate what he thought 
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to be good seamanship on the part of the Goodwill’s 
deck officers. ‘“‘ What! Are they blowing off the 
donkey ? I thought they were good helmsmen!’’ he 
said to me, a few days prior to our arrival in the 
River Plate, as I happened to pass by the galley door 
while ear-splitting sounds of rushing steam were heard 
coming from the engine-room. There was a look of 
surprise on the cook’s face as he spoke, and a voluntary 
side movement of his head showed his astonishment. 

It was quite apparent that he believed the sounds 
were proceeding from the steam steering gear which 
he called the donkey, and which was placed in the 
engine-room near to the galley. I explained to him 
that it was when the chief engineer (who at the time 
was taking indicator diagrams of the steam pressure 
in the main engine cylinders) opened the main cylinder 
steam cocks, that the sounds were made. 

As I left the cook I felt greatly interested in his 
vague notions of the steam steering gear. 

Next day we weighed anchor, and after steaming 
through the sandy waters of the River Plate, and 
passing by the great capital, Buenos Aires, the familiar 
outlines of which could faintly be seen in the distance, 
we proceeded through the narrower waters of the 
River Parana until Thursday afternoon, when we 
arrived at our destination, Rosario. 


CHAPTER IX 


Rosario—‘‘ How old are you ?’’—Locusts—Temptations in Port 
—Bill the Sailor Converted 


OSARIO, the capital of the province of Santa Fé, 
and the second city in the Argentine Republic, 
is situated about one hundred and ninety miles to 
the north-west of Buenos Aires. It is the centre of 
almost the entire trade of eleven provinces. Lying 
between Paranda and the Andes, the terminus of the 
great railways, its growth in population has been 
phenomenal, having grown from four thousand in- 
habitants in 1853 to one hundred and twelve thousand 
nine hundred in 1901. The streets are set out in 
squares. The buildings are mostly of the one-storey 
type. 

Rosario derives its name from “ Our lady of the 
Rosary,” the saint to whom the city was dedicated, 
and whose colours, blue and white, were adopted, in 
1813, as those of the national flag. 

Although its population is increasing so rapidly, and 
its boundaries extending so widely, there is an absence 
of Roman Catholic churches in Rosario. The Cathe- 
dral Church of San Antonio stands solitary in the 
centre of the city. This fact is significant of the 
waning power of the papacy over the modern Latin 
races of South America. In contrast with this state 
of things, I found that, for the few English-speaking 
residents in Rosario, there were several Protestant 
Churches. 

With our arrival in Rosario came the termination 
of the office and services of the cook’s mate. He 
had reached his destination. Although he was still 
undecided as to whether he should return to the fold 
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of the Protestant Church, he wished, on going ashore, 
to seek pecuniary and conciliatory help from some 
local Roman Catholic priest. 

“Do you mind going ashore with me? I should 
be glad if you would act as interpreter for me,” he 
said tome shortly before he left the ship that afternoon. 

Acceding to his request, I went with him to the 
Cathedral of San Antonio, where, just as dusk was 
turning into darkness, I explained his needs and cir- 
cumstances to a sallow-skinned priest who came to 
see us in the cathedral patio. 

‘ Tell him I should like to see round the cathedral,”’ 
said the cook’s mate, asking meto translate his desire 
into Spanish. 

In response to this request, the priest called a sacrist, 
who obtained a candle, by the light of which, accom- 
panied by the priest and the sacrist, we made in- 
spection of the main body of the building. 

On our return to the door by which we had entered, 
and just as I was about to wish the priest good-night, 
the cook’s mate, wishing to thank him for his kind- 
ness, turned to him, and addressing him in Spanish 
said, “‘Cuantos afios tiene usted?” (How old are 
you ?). 

“ Trenty-seis ” (thirty-six), answered the priest, look- 
ing at me, and staring with his eyes wide open and 
his eyebrows elevated. “ Porque? Porque?” (Why 
does he ask? Why does he ask ?), he inquired, his 
mouth remaining slightly open in anticipation of my 
interpretation of the cook’s mate’s question. 

“He means to say ‘ Thank you very much,’ ”’ I ex- 
plained, as I realised that the cook’s mate had con- 
fused the Spanish phrases he had learned. 

It is not without interest, that, when the cook’s 
mate joined the Goodwill in Gulfport, he asserted to 
me that he could speak Spanish. 

On the first Sunday after our arrival in Rosario, I 
was standing on deck and conversing with the chief 
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and second engineers, when our attention was drawn 
to a heavy dark cloud which was rapidly arising in the 
eastern sky. 

“It looks as if we are to have a heavy downpour 
of rain!” said the second engineer. 

“Tt does that,” I said as I looked at the cloud, the 
sudden appearance of which was to me phenomenal, 
and threatening. 

“Let us lower the skylights,” said the second engi- 
neer to me, turning, as he spoke, to go up the ladder 
leading to the boat deck. 

I followed my senior up the ladder and on to the 
boat deck, where, together, we hastily lowered the 
engine-room skylights, and fastened them down to 
prevent the waters of the threatening storm from 
soiling the polished metal of the engines below. 

On our return to the main deck, we stood, looking 
towards the oncoming cloud, expecting soon to hear 
the heavy drops of rain splashing about us. As the 
cloud drew nearer, however, the strangeness of its 
formation filled us with curiosity. Instead of being 
high in the heavens, it lay low, and not very high 
above the earth. As it came onwards, instead of 
breaking and descending, it appeared to be ascending. 

“ Locusts,” said the chief engineer when first one 
and then another of the advance guard of a cloud of 
locusts flew past us. 

Following the advance guard they came by tens, 
hundreds, and thousands, until eventually we were 
enveloped in a cloud so dense that the light of the 
sun was obscured. With the dull burring sound made 
by wings of the myriads of locusts round about us, 
we stood in a light similar to that made by the moon’s 
eclipse of the sun. There was a weirdness in being 
surrounded by those innumerable flying insects, and 
we realized how disastrous it would be to the crops 
of any hapless farmer upon whose lands they might 
settle. 
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“© Trinity of love and power, 
Our brethren shield in danger’s hour. 
From rock and tempest, fire and foe, 
Protect them wheresoe’er they go; 
Thus evermore shall rise to Thee 
Glad hymns of praise from land and sea.” 


Just as much in port as when at sea, the mariner 
needs the protection of the Trinity of love and power ; 
for there, although his ship is safely moored, and he 
is safe from rock and tempest, he has to face the danger 
of making shipwreck of his soul’s integrity. - 

The foes of his moral life are too frequently found 
among his own shipmates. Without qualms of con- 
science, dissolute ‘“‘ old hands,” who know the haunts 
of vice and sin ashore, guide him to the sunken rocks 
of impurity. 

With the lure of the Syren, prostitute women 
ashore seek to bewitch and seduce him. In manifold 
ways, by sending agents on board his ship, and by 
watching for him at the ship’s gangways, they try to 
enchant him, and lead him in the way which, as the 
preacher says, “is the way to hell... going down 
to the chambers of death.” 

Frequently, while we lay in the harbour at Rosario, 
did I experience this latter form of temptation. 

With the opportunity of spending our Sundays 
and evenings ashore, we discontinued our dog-watch 
meetings on board. In ever-increasing numbers, 
members of our crew joined with us in the services 
at the Sailors’ Home. On the fourth Sunday after 
our arrival, altogether nine of our crew were present 
at the evening service. 

“ Bill (one of the sailors) was converted last night,” 
said the donkeyman to me, when he saw me on deck, 
early on the Monday morning following that service. 

“That’s good, praise the Lord,” I said, pleased 
to hear what he said, and glad to know that four of 
our crew were now converted men. 
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N Tuesday, March the first, with Rangoon in 

Burmah as our destination, we left Rosario, 

and, after steaming down the River Parana, and the 
wider expanses of the River Plate, put out to sea. 

The dog-watch meetings, which had been discon- 
tinued while we lay in Rosario, were resumed on 
Wednesday evening. Bill, a tall, wirily built German 
sailor, of about twenty-four years of age, joined with 
his three shipmates in the service. 

My room being close and stifling, during the warm 
and fine weather which prevailed, I decided, for the 
sake of health and comfort, to sleep in the open air. 
To do this, I placed my bed, each evening, in a con- 
venient and secure position between two derricks. 
These derricks, which were fixed to the main-mast, 
lay parallel to each other and horizontal, about five 
feet above the hatch cover. 

Night after night, during the voyage across the 
South Atlantic, I lay in this elevated position, breathing 
the refreshing and life-giving ozone of the sea, under 
the great dome of the heavens. 

This experience, as I lay upon my back with my 
face upwards, I found to be conducive to thought. 
The magnitude of the wonders of creation impressed 
me. How glorious were the sunsets, whose golden 
hues had not altogether died away from the western 
horizon! How wonderful were the phases of the 
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moon, whose bright light was reflected upon my face! 
What tremendous depths of space! How stupendously 
interesting were the planets and stars! What was their 
origin? What controlled their orbits and_ cycles? 
Were the stars inhabited! I wondered; and if they 
were, how interesting it would be to know their 
inhabitants ! 

As I contemplated, in this nightly meditation of 
the magnitude of creation, I was made conscious of 
a feeling of my own insignificance. I realized the 
limitations of the human mind, and man’s incapacity 
to perceive the mysteries of origins and creation. I 
was impressed by man’s ignorance of the nature of 
controlling power, and of his incapability of penetrating 
into the depths of the secrets of nature, intelligence 
and spirit; so that, re-echoing the words of the 
Psalmist, I said, ‘“‘ The heavens declare the Glory of 
God.” I felt the Psalmist was right, when he declared, 
‘The fool hath said . . . there is no God.” 

Although this practice of sleeping in the open air 
proved to me an experience cool, refreshing, and 
meditatively profitable, it resulted in awakening 
amongst some of my shipmates a concern for my 
physical and mental welfare. 

“ You will get moon-struck,” said the chief engineer 
to me one morning as we sat at breakfast in the 
engineers’ mess-room; his words being part of a 
conversation, in which he told of Arabs whose practice 
of sleeping with the face exposed to the light of the 
moon often resulted in facial contortions, physical 
maladies and mental derangement. 

The donkeyman also warned me of the risk I ran 
by sleeping outside. 

Like the chief engineer, he also believed in the 
paralysing influence of the rays of the moon. As a 
proof of this, he cited cases of men whose limbs had 
been distorted by lunar influences. He warned me 
also, in his desire for my return to the nightly security 
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of my room, of the danger I ran of being bitten by rats. 

In confirmation of the truth of his words, he gave 
instances of seamen who, while sleeping on deck, had 
been so seriously gnawed by the rodents, that in one 
case a Sailor died. 

As I was convinced that, although well disposed 
towards me, my shipmates were victims of antiquated 
and erroneous traditions and superstitions ; and with 
a consciousness also, that, as my bed between the 
derricks was elevated about five feet above the hatch 
cover, I was consequently in less danger of suffering 
bodily injury from rats, than if I should voluntarily 
offer myself in sacrifice to the thermal units in my 
room (whose deck and bulk-heads were heated by 
the hot air radiating from the engine-room), I con- 
tinued to seek repose each night in the open air. 

By persisting in doing this, I was deemed obstinate, 
self-willed, and a man to whom it was no use talking. 
However, “‘ wisdom is justified of her children.”’ Many 
nights of cool refreshing sleep confirmed me that I 
was right in my decision and action. My lunarist 
advisers in due course learned that Hygeia’s health- 
giving influences in the open air were greater than 
the malignities which, as they supposed, emanated 
from the moon. 

The discussions on religion, which, more especially 
with the beginning of the dog-watch meeting, became 
common throughout the ship, had by this time 
greatly subsided. Invincible in support of the Chris- 
tian Church, and irresistible in defence of the truths 
they held, the power and influence of the professing 
Christians had changed the mental atmosphere of all 
on board. 

A settled conviction had come to rest upon every 
one that God’s Truth was revealed in the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, and it was indisputable that that Gospel 
was proclaimed in the meetings held in the third 
engineer’s room. 
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“Your ideas are all wrong, except your ideas of 
Christianity,’ said the second engineer to me when 
we were discussing political economy. 

During this portion of the voyage, it was no un- 
common thing to hear, throughout the ship, an involun- 
tary whistling, humming, or singing of hymn tunes, 
which by now had become familiar to all on board. 

The first Sunday evening after leaving Rosario, 
when I came up on deck from the engine-room, where 
I had concluded the tea relief watch for the second 
engineer, I saw a piece of cardboard about one foot 
square, tacked to the wooden framework of the door- 
way of the thwart-ship’s alleyway. Asit was supposed 
to serve as a notice advertising the meeting to be 
held in my room that evening, it was placed in this 
prominent position so that all who happened to pass 
by my room could see it. 

Roughly printed upon it were the following words 
in large capital letters: 


WELCOME TO ALL 
SINNERS REPENT 
N.C. (Non-Conformist) 
HALLELUJAH 
NO SMOKING 


Instinctively concluding that the notice was the 
outcome of my sportive engineer confrére, I went 
forward, after reading it, took it from its exposed 
position, and went with it into my room. As I did 
so, I hoped and prayed that the time would come 
when the second engineer should understand the deep 
spiritual significance of the services which he treated 
so lightly. 

“ Good evening, Mr. Stewart, I have brought another 
along who wishes to join us,’ said the donkeyman, 
as, accompanied by the bo’sun, he came to the door 
of my room that evening. 
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“ That’s good,” I responded, “ I’m glad to see you, 
bo’sun. Come inside.” 

The bo’sun was a sturdily built, middle-aged man 
of five feet nine inches in height. His high cheek- 
bones and square-jawed face were typical of the mixed 
Scandinavian and Mongolian races of Finland, to 
which country he belonged. 

Dressed in serge trousers and a neat patrol jacket, 
his face clean, and his hands and ankles well scrubbed, 
the bo’sun, as he appeared at the door of my room 
that evening, presented a very different physical 
appearance from what he had hitherto done, for, 
whether on duty or off duty, there was usually a 
sufficient accumulation of tarry blackness on his skin 
and clothing, to warrant his being granted the title 
sejackt lar’ 

In his earlier life he had professed religion, but 
falling in the ways of evil companions, he had later 
forsaken the path of right, and forfeiting the divine 
favour, had consequently lost touch with Christian 
fellowship. Aroused by the religious fervour of his 
shipmates, he had latterly been awakened to a sense 
of his fallen and backslidden condition of soul. 

“T have decided to begin again,” he said, during 
the meeting, referring to the resolution he had made 
of reconsecrating his life to Jesus Christ. 

This was good news for the rest of us sitting in the 
room. We rejoiced for the bo’sun’s sake; we were 
glad also, that another had been added to our number. 

“Tea is ready, Mr. Stewart,” said John the steward, 
when he came to call me to partake of my evening 
meal next day. 

“ All right, John,’ I said, looking up from the book 
I was reading. 

“T am sick tired of life! I am feeling rotten, I 
wish the voyage was over,” said John dolefully, witha 
gloomy and dismal look on his face, as he leaned listlessly 
against the bulkhead forming the doorway of my room. 
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“Yes, John, and if the voyage was over, would 
you be any better off? ” 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“In what way?” I asked. 

“T don’t know,” he said, raising his eyebrows and 
shrugging his shoulders. 

“You don’t know, John. That is a great part of 
your trouble. Do you know, that if you were to study 
the Bible, you would be inspired with thoughts that 
you would make your life worth living ? ”’ 

“ But then I would not be a good Catholic if I read 
the Bible,’’ he answered. 

“ Being good is what really matters,” I said. 

“Well, then I prefer to remain a good Catholic 
and be miserable,” he retorted. After saying which, 
he raised himself from the bulkhead, against which 
he was leaning, and walked out of the alleyway to 
fulfil his duties in the engineers’ mess-room. 

A slave to his own passions, and a dupe of his 
religious teachers, poor John, a blind victim of pre- 
judice, preferred evil to good. 

As I contrasted the joyfulness of my soul with 
his wretchedness, I thanked God for the free Gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. I gloried also in the Refor- 
mation of the sixteenth century, in which, by God’s 
grace, the demoralizing power of the Roman Church 
was shattered in England. 

On the Wednesday evening of that same week, as 
the five men who now constituted the dog-watch 
meetings were seated in my room, and about to 
begin divine service, the sound of footsteps in the 
thwart-ship’s alleyway were heard. On looking to- 
wards a doorway of the room, to see who the new- 
comer might be, we were glad, when, almost at the 
same moment, Max, a fair-haired, heavily built German 
sailor of nineteen summers, appeared. There was a 
look of inquiry on his round red face, and a hesitancy 
of trepidation in his attitude, as he stopped before 
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the doorway of the room, evidently wishing to enter, 
but fearing lest his presence in our midst might be 
obtrusive. 

“Come inside, Max,’ I called to him, feeling glad 
to see this young seaman, whose pleasant disposition 
of soul, quiet unassuming manner, and intelligent 
conversation, made him an attractive personality. 

“Tet him sit here,’ said the bo’sun, as he rose 
from the comfortable settee. ‘‘ I’ll sit here,’’ he con- 
tinued, as he endeavoured to make himself comfort- 
able on the narrow edge of the framework which 
formed the step of the doorway to the room. 

A few days previously, Max, who had been inspired 
by the influence and example of the donkeyman, 
in expressing his wish to join our “ Brotherhood,” 
had said to me, ‘“‘I want to be like the donkeyman, 
I find his is the best way of living.” 

‘Bill and I have been fishing to-day,” said the 
second mate, towards the end of the meeting. 

‘Fishing! What do you mean?’ I inquired. 

‘‘ Fishing for Thomson.” (Thomson was one of the 
sailors.) 

Before the close of the meeting, special prayer was 
offered for Thomson, the carpenter, and others of 
the ship’s crew. 

“The donkeyman’s gramophone ought to be 
dumped!” said the chief engineer when speaking to 
me next day. With these words he gave expression 
to his attitude of mind towards the dog-watch meet- 
ings. 

Although not diametrically opposed to our meet- 
ings, their cessation would Lave given the chief satis- 
faction. Instead of the reaction and cooling of our 
religious fervour and enthusiasm, which, on several 
occasions, he had prophesied would take place, he 
began to wonder, as did the Chief Priests of the 
Temple of Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, where- 
unto it would grow. 
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““Why are you Nonconformists always interfering 
and meddling with other people? ’”’ he asked with 
slight impatience. 

‘Tt must be the work of the Spirit of God,’ I 
answered, believing that God moves in His true church 
for the salvation of all men. 

“Those chaps for’ard have gone crazy,” remarked 
Scottie, the lean and lanky fireman who, on coming 
to the stokehole to see the engine-room clock, during 
the afternoon of that same day, passed by where I 
stood on the engine-room platform. ; 

‘‘ What is in them, must come out,’ I said. 

“Ay, but there is no need to make such a song 
about their religion,” he went on, expressing slight pro- 
vocation at the over-enthusiasm of my co-religionsts. 

“We should like to hear you singing the new song 
also, Bromelaw,’ I said. ‘‘ You should come along 
to the meetings yourself.’’ 

“T should like to join your Brotherhood, only I 
am afraid I could not keep it up. I tried years ago, 
but I find it impossible to resist temptation.” 

“ Won’t you try again? ” I asked. 

“Tt is no use,” he said, shaking his head in a way 
which signified that further persuasion on my part 
would be futile. ‘‘I suppose if a man hits me on 
the nose I must keep quiet and say nothing?’ he 
suggested questioningly, with a smile on his face, 
and giving his head a second shake. 

Christ’s law of love, and non-resistance of evil, 
was evidently too great a test for the fireman’s weak 
moral powers. 

“Poor Scottie,’ I thought, as, when he left me 
to resume his duties in the stokehole, I looked upon 
his form, made lean by the ravages of alcohol and 
poverty. 

The second Sunday after leaving Rosario, on com- 
ing from the engine-room, and before going into my 
room, after the tea relief watch, I saw, tacked to the 
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alleyway doorway, a large cardboard notice. Like 
the notice of the previous Sunday, it also announced 
that “ All were welcome,” and that there was to be 
“ No Collection,” and ‘‘ No Smoking,” in the meeting 
to be held in my room that evening. 

I removed the notice from its place of prominence, 
and threw it into the sea, instinctively feeling as I 
did so, that the incongruous joke, like the written 
announcement, would soon be washed out. 

Detained by duties in the wheel-house, Max, the 
sailor, was absent from the meeting that evening. 
Our numbers were not diminished, however, as we 
had a new-comer in Syd, the saloon steward. 

Syd, a pale-faced, delicately built Englishman, of 
about twenty-four years of age, was of a quiet, retiring 
disposition, and slow at giving expression to his 
thoughts. Hitherto he had said little about religion, 
and it was somewhat of a surprise to us, that, man- 
dolin in hand, he appeared at my room doorway in 
the thwart-ship alleyway, that evening. “I felt I 
would like to come along,’ he said, explaining his 
presence there. 

Kindly yielding up his place for Syd as he did for 
Max, the bo’sun again took a seat on the narrow ledge 
of the doorway. 

We sang hymns in that service, with Syd as mando- 
lin accompanist. 

With our numbers increased to seven, and the 
accommodation of my room limited to seating six, 
we were confronted with the difficulty of finding 
more commodious quarters in which to hold our 
meetings. 

“Tl tell you what! III clear part of the ’tween 
decks in number three hold!’ suggested the bo’sun, 
as a solution to our problem. 

“ Right you are, bo’sun. We will leave it with 
you then!” I replied. 

‘“T enjoyed the meeting immensely,” said Syd, as, 
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for a moment or two, we stood together in the dark- 
ness on deck, after the close of the meeting. 

“ That’s good,” I replied. ‘‘ Come again.” 

“T am preparing a speech to condemn you all,”’ 
said John the steward to me two days later. 

‘““What’s the matter now, John?” I asked, noting 
John’s perturbed expression. 

“‘ Matter ? ” he interrogated, stifling his disgust and 
anger as well as he could. “‘ What kind of a man is 
Syd, anyway? It’s only three weeks since he was 
joking about your meetings, and now he is attending 
them ! ” 

“I suppose he is seeing things differently now, 
John,” I replied. 

““ He’ll be like the others now, I suppose! Won’t 
have a drink with anyone! Eh?” John went on, 
with a curl of his lip and a shake of his head, giving 
expression to his contempt for Syd, and showing his 
disparagement of all the Christians on board. 

“TJ think so, John!” I replied. 

“IT know this,” he answered, with impatience and 
bitterness of spirit. ‘‘ If any of them ask me to have 
a drink when we get paid off, I'll throw a brick at 
them ! ” 

“‘T have rigged up the church in the ’tween decks, 
Mr. Stewart. Would you like to see it?” said the 
bo’sun to me a few minutes before the time of our 
meeting the next Wednesday evening. 

Taking my Bible and hymn-book with me, I followed 
the bo’sun to the hatch (which was immediately abaft 
of the engine-room), the ’tween decks of which were 
reached by descending a perpendicular, narrow-runged 
iron ladder. 

“Here it is,” said the bo’sun as he walked towards 
the for’ard corner of the empty ’tween decks, where, 
on the port side, and placed fore and aft, stood a long 
carpenter’s bench. Upon the top of the bench was 
a lighted storm-lamp, whose yellowish rays shone 
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upon the dark and rusty-coloured decks, bulkheads, 
ribs and side of the ship. 

Fixed firmly upon large blocks of wood, and arranged 
at a convenient height for sitting, were two long 
planks placed on each side of the bench. 

“Tt will do fine. It is as good as we can get any- 
where, I will bring my lamp, and it will be brighter,” 
I said to the bo’sun, as I placed my Bible and hymn- 
book on the top of the bench. 

The precipitous entrance to our new church, how- 
ever, had caused me some concern. The fact of 
knowing that a false step, or a slip, on the part of 
any of the men descending from the deck to the 
*tween decks, would mean a fall of about thirty feet 
into the empty hold; and remembering also that, 
to a great extent, I would be held responsible should 
any such accident occur, I could have wished for some 
place of meeting, the access to which would be free 
from risk and danger. My disconcertment was allayed 
somewhat, however, by the thought, that most of the 
men were experienced in climbing. 

Though the new environment into which we had 
come was rough, gloomy and unattractive in appear- 
ance, we were glad that, thanks to the bo’sun’s 
ingenuity, the difficulty of finding sitting accommoda- 
tion for our growing church had been overcome. 

We had not been many moments in the ’tween 
decks when the sound of footsteps on the iron deck 
above us, and the sound of voices, told of the approach 
of others who were coming to the service. 

The first of the new-comers to descend the ladder, 
and to appear in the dim light of the storm-lamp, 
was the donkeyman. There was a pleased expression 
on his face as he came forward to where the bo’sun 
and I were standing, and he smiled gladly when, 
speaking in an undertone, he said to us, “ Chippy and 
O’Donnell have come along.”’ 

“ That’s good,” I said quietly 
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Following the donkeyman in making the awkward 
and dangerous turn from the ladder into the ‘tween 
decks, came burly Chips. Behind him came O’Donnell, 
one of the ship’s firemen. 

An Englishman of Irish extraction, O’Donnell was 
a man on the wrong side of fifty. Influenced by the 
religious activities taking place on board the ship, 
he had, while in Rosario, attended the services in the 
Seamen’s Mission. 

““T would have come to the meetings before; but 
I did not care to go to your room, sir,” he said to 
me when he came to where I was standing. ‘I don’t 
mind coming along here, though.” 

In the light of the storm-lamp, and the berth- 
lamp from my room, we held the meeting. Eight men, 
constituting one-third of the ship’s crew, were present. 

“T reckon I’ve had quick promotion,” said the 
bo’sun in response to the suggestion, jokingly made 
by the second mate, that the bo’sun, in recognition 
of the arrangements which he had so ingeniously 
carried out, should be made churchwarden. 

We had not long been seated in the service, when 
we were disturbed by the sound of a loud and heavy 
hammering on the iron deck above us. A few moments 
after the unpleasant sounds ceased, we were again 
disturbed by several small pieces of scrap iron, which, 
thrown with some force from the upper deck into 
the ’tween decks, came unpleasantly near to striking 
our legs, and consequently caused us some inconveni- 
ence. 

Instinctively recognizing that the practical joker 
was the same person who had tacked the cardboard 
notices on the wooden skirting of the doorway of the 
thwart-ship alleyway, and knowing also, that, like 
the cardboard notices, the hammering, and throwing 
of scrap iron, would soon become a solecism void 
even of amusement, we waited until quietness was 
once more restored, when we resumed the Bible study. 
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“Lord have mercy upon me, and help me from this 
time forward to lead a Christian life,’ was the child- 
like, and contrite prayer which came in broken words 
from the lips of the giant carpenter, while our heads 
were bowed in prayer. 

“Amen. Amen,’ came the quiet and fervent response 
from others present, who rejoiced to know, that in 
giving expression to this humble prayer, the carpenter, 
in confessing his sins before God, and exercising faith 
in Jesus Christ, was passing from death in sin unto 
life in Jesus Christ. 

“‘ T have decided to become a Christian, Mr. Stewart,” 
said Syd to me, as we stood on deck for a few moments 
after the conclusion of the meeting. 

“T am glad to know it. May God bless you in 
your new life! ’’ I answered. 

“Thank you, sir,” he replied. 

I rejoiced in spirit as I retired to rest that night. 
The conscious nearness of God’s presence made me 
glad. My lips were singing His praises. 

As a result of that meeting, two souls had made an 
open confession of conversion to God. 

In the conversion of the carpenter and of the steward, 
we had seen also, that God dwelleth not only in the 
temples made by hands. In the person of His Holy 
Spirit, He had revealed His presence in the incom- 
modious and inconvenient atmosphere of the ’tween 
decks of an empty hold, the darkness and gloom of 
which was but dimly penetrated by the lights of two 
oil lamps. There, in the eyes of men without pre- 
tension to ecclesiastical orders, vestments or. ritual, 
He had revealed His convictive power and Glorious 
Presence. 

“T thought Syd was going to fall down the hold 
last night,” said John to me next day. 

“Is thatso, John?” Tasked. “ What happened ?” 

“Oh, I saw him go along three times,’’ replied John. 
“He was turning round to see if anyone was looking. 
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He seemed to be afraid. He could not see me, and 
then at the finish he plunged down.” 

nf Anyway, he got there, John. You should come 
also.” 

“No, thank you,” he answered, “I have my own 
religion—the right one. The Roman Catholic is older 
than yours. Yours is the New Testament. Ours is 
the old one.” 

Poor John, I thought, on hearing this expression 
of his ignorance of religion and Biblical knowledge. 

« Anyway! How do you know that what you are 
teaching these fellowsisright ? Youarenota priest!” 
he continued, questioning my authority as leader of 
the meetings. 

“Yes, I am a priest, John. Do you know the 
New Testament teaches that all true Christians are 
priests ?”’ 

“Oh yes, that reminds me, Syd said the other 
day, ‘What is the difference between Mr. Stewart 
and the pope?’” said John, disregarding the state- 
ment made by me. 

The recollection of Syd’s question brought a look 
of horrified amazement to John’s face. To his popish 
mind, the fact of comparing the teaching of the third 
engineer, with the dogmas and authority of the pontiff 
of Rome, was sacrilege, revolting and repellent. 

On the other hand, however, John disregarded his 
own habits of drunkenness and adultery. He passed 
them over as if they were natural and inoffensive. 

“ There’s no sin in it if you pay for it,” he said to 
me when I remonstrated with him on his habitual 
sin of adultery. 

The following Sunday evening, undisturbed by the 
noise of hammering, or the throwing of scrap iron, 
we held divine service in ‘tween decks; the same 
eight men being present. 

“Do you mean that for me? If so, I am not going 
to agree with it!” With a slight tone of resentment 
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in his voice, the bo’sun, with these words, checked the 
donkeyman, who, during the service, was discoursing 
on the doctrine of Christian perfection. 

“Not at all!’’ answered the donkeyman. 

“Do you mean to say that a Christian is expected 
to be perfect ? ’ keenly queried the bo’sun. 

This interrogation evoked a general exchange of 
opinion on the subject of Christian perfection, no 
answer being given, however, to the bo’sun’s satisfac~- 
tion, before the meeting dispersed. 

“Good morning, Mr. Stewart. I have not been 
able to sleep thinking over that subject of perfection 
we had last night. I cannot get any satisfaction.”’ 

I had just stepped from the thwart-ship alleyway 
on to the deck, and was about to go on my way to 
the engineers’ mess-room, for my breakfast next 
morning, when the bo’sun, who had been waiting for 
me, addressed me with these words. 

“Can’t you, bo’sun ? ” I said, noting his perturba- 
tion of mind. “I dare say you can’t; the subject 
is a deep one.” 

“Well! What are we todo about it ? ” he inquired, 
speaking in a tone as if he wished there and then 
to solve the problem. 

“Come along to my room to-night, and we shall 
talk it over,” I replied, realizing that, for his peace 
of mind, and for the good of our Christian fellowship 
on board, it would be necessary for me to do my 
best to explain the doctrine which had so disturbed 
him. 

That Monday evening I sat in conference with the 
second mate, Chippy, the bo’sun, the donkeyman, 
and Syd. It was agreed to every one’s satisfaction 
that: Grace and truth come from God by Jesus 
Christ. All Christian desire for grace and truth 
comes through the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 
Through the exercise of faith, the lessons of experience, 
and an inspired reading of Holy Scripture, believers 
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in Christ grow in grace and knowledge, and conse- 
quently become daily more Christ-like, and develop 
in Christian character and usefulness. Perfection is 
attained to in the after-life, when, free from human 
limitations, we no longer see through a glass darkly, 
but seeing Christ face to face, we shall be like Him, 
for we shall see Him as He is. 

“T could not have continued in the class had we 
not agreed on the subject,” said the bo’sun at the 
conclusion of the conference. 

“Ves, bo’sun,” I said, “do you know that is 
how sects and denominations are formed? Splits and 
divisions are made through differences of opinion. 
When there is nofundamental difference in our doctrine, 
we should keep together.” 

Wednesday, the twenty-third, brought us to the 
South Coast of the Cape, which, when it was dis- 
covered by the Portuguese navigator Diaz in 1486, 
was named the “Cape of Storms.” This name was 
changed to “Cape of Good Hope” by John the 
Second, of Portugul, on the return from India of 
Vasco da Gama, who, in 1497, when rounding the 
Cape with his three ships, hoped for better weather. 

“ Hallelujah. Amen,’ vociferously ejaculated 
Chippy, as he repeatedly gave expression to his feelings 
of overflowing spiritual joy and gladness, during the 
*tween-decks services that evening. 

Alive to the meaning of the Word of God, his soul 
responded to the divine oracle. Chippy’s conversion 
was real. He was a changed man. The sinner had 
been changed into a saint. The whole manner and 
attitude of his life and soul had become Christ-like. 
Upon his rugged, weather-beaten face, an expression 
of graciousness had settled. The light of life illumined 
his eyes. He was born of the Spirit of God. 

Miraculous, mysterious, inexplicable. “ The wind 
bloweth where it listeth. We hear the sound thereof, 
but cannot not tell whence it cometh nor whither 
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it goeth: so is everyone that is born of the Spirit.”’ 

Next evening, while the second mate, the donkey- 
man, Syd, and I were sitting together in my room, 
the second engineer, having just left the engine-room, 
came into the thwart-ship alleyway and stood at the 
door. 

“T have been singing ‘Crown him’ ever since I 
was here before. I believe I have been inspired,” 
he said, assoon ashe appeared. The broad smile which 
was upon his face when he came, spread, as he spoke, 
until his whole countenance glowed with an expression 
which was a mixture of both mirth and conviction. 

“You will be amongst us yet, second,” said the 
second mate to him. 

“Well, I may be, ye never kna,’’ replied the second 
engineer, speaking with a North Country dialect. 

“We'll have the second with us yet,” said the 
second mate, after the second engineer had returned 
to his work of keeping watch in the engine-room. 

“T believe so,” I replied, feeling assured, that before 
the end of the voyage the second engineer would be 
converted. 

At half-past two o’clock the following Saturday 
morning, having just completed a round of oiling, 
and with engines and boilers in good condition, I 
came up on deck, where for a few moments, I stood 
near the engine-room doorway and breathed the cool 
and pleasant sea air. 

The sea was calm, and, but for the dull beating 
of the engines, and the scraping and clanging sounds 
made by the firemen, as they stoked the boiler furnaces 
with coal, all was quiet. We were steaming close in 
towards the shore, the lights of East London, which 
shone out across the waters, being directly abreast 
of us to port. 

“What time did we pass East London ? ” asked the 
chief engineer, that morning, as we sat at breakfast, 

“ About half-past two,” I answered, 
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“Then we should arrive at Durban about eight 
o’clock to-morrow morning,” he said. 

‘‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, we hear the 
sound thereof, but cannot tell whence it cometh.” 
About nine o’clock that evening the wind came, whence 
it came we could not tell, but come it did, and with 
such force and speed, that the calm waters through 
which we had been sailing, caught by the wind, were 
lashed into fury. 

The ship began a shivering and a shaking, which, 
along with the blowing of the whistle, used by the 
bridge officer in giving orders for men from the fo’c’sle, 
awakened me as I lay peacefully sleeping in my bunk. 
From a whizzing and whistling through ropes and 
riggings, the wind, gathering in strength as if it were 
some uncanny and unearthly monster, began to howl 
in such a way, that one could sympathize with the 
ancients who believed that the tempests were caused 
by evil spirits. Not many minutes had passed, when, 
from shivering and shaking, the ship began to roll 
and pitch in such a manner, that noises caused by 
the straining of everything movable or elastic, came 
from her as from some sentient being. Soon came 
the racing of the engines. With the propeller deep 
in the hollow of each consecutive wave, and conse- 
quently raised alternately clear of the pressure of 
the waters, the engines thundered and rattled as 
tons of metal raced in their unresisted revolutions. 
Imminent of a breakdown of engines at any moment, 
this dangerous racing, which shook the ship from 
stern to stem, was sufficient to try the nerves of the 
bravest engineer. 

With feelings of sympathy for the men facing the 
elements on deck, and inwardly consoling with the 
engineer on watch in the engine-room, aware also that 
at any moment my services might be required below, 
I hoped and prayed that the storm would not be of 
long duration, and that no harm might come to the 
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men, or the ship. So, turning on my right side, I 
wedged myself tightly in my bunk. This I did, by 
setting my back against the bulkhead and jamming 
my right knee hard up against the inner side of the 
skirting-board of the bunk. I then committed myself 
to the care and keeping of Almighty God, closed my 
eyes, and was soon once again in the land of peaceful 
oblivion, out of which I had been so roughly awakened. 

“One bell, Mr. Stewart.’”’ Awakened by these 
words, I opened my eyes. The donkeyman, as was 
his custom, had called me a quarter of an hour be- 
fore midnight. He had already lit the lamp which 
was fastened to the bulkhead of my room. 

The ship was pitching, rolling, straining and creak- 
ing; the propeller was racing, and the wind howling, 
worse than when I had fallen asleep. 

Somewhat to my surprise, there was an anxious 
expression on the face of my co-religionist. He 
seemed to be perturbed and scared. 

“ What is the matter with you? ”’ I asked. ‘“‘ Why 
do you look so anxious ? ” 

“Don’t you know that we might lose our propeller 
at any minute?” he asked, apparently thinking that 
I was not awake to our peril. 

“Yes, I know that quite well, but we are in the 
hands of God. It’s all right.” 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, the look on his face changing 
from anxiety to surprise, and then to calm. 

With unabated force the gale continued during the 
night and all day Sunday. Light ship, without 
cargo, our bunker coal being almost exhausted, during 
the whole of the day, like an empty tank upon the 
sea, “ we were exceedingly tossed with the tempest.” 

Owing to our rudder being high, and often altogether 
out of the water, steering was difficult. Driven by 
the wind and sea we came nearer and nearer towards 
the shore. 

“Get the big wheel spanner. We are going to 
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try the flooding valves in number three hold,” said 
the chief engineer to me after breakfast on Sunday 
morning. ‘“ We are going to sink her a bit if she 
doesn’t steer better,’ he said, as, accompanied by 
the chief mate, we went down the perpendicular iron 
ladder, which led to the bottom of the hold, to inspect 
the flooding valves to which he had referred. 

By the good hand of God, however, as we drew 
nearer to the shore, the course of the wind changed, 
and with the efforts of those on board, the ship’s 
head was turned seawards. 

Carried by the forces of wind and sea, with heavy 
waves dashing and breaking over her as she pitched 
and rolled in the roaring sea, the gallant Goodwill, 
with her engineers standing by the steam-throttle 
valves, and doing their best to control the racing of 
the engines, was soon altogether out of sight of land. 

John the steward, and a German fireman, an un- 
married man who was the father of two children, 
were prominent that day in gibing and denouncing 
the Jonahs on board the ship. Whenever a sneaking 
opportunity presented itself, they spoke disparagingly 
of their religious shipmates, associating the violence 
of the elements with the fact that there were so many 
religious men amongst the ship’s crew. 

“How is she going?” said the chief engineer to 
me, immediately I stepped on deck, as I came off watch 
at four o’clock in the afternoon. 

“She is doing all right,’ I answered, noticing the 
look of anxiety on his face, and the tone of suspense 
in his voice. He was evidently uneasy about the 
safety of the ship, and was weighed with a sense of 
responsibility for the engines and boilers over which 
he had charge. 

“ Now see what you have brought us to! Aren’t 
you ashamed of yourself? ” he asked, the look of 
anxiety on his face changing to one of unaffected 


reproach, as he gave expression to the superstition 
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common among seafaring men, that religious people 
on board ship, and stormy weather, are vitally and 
inseparably connected. 

“Who was Jonah ? ’”’ lasked John the steward, when, 
a little while later, he made reference to the Jonahs 
on board. 

“TI don’t know,’ he answered, expressing his 
ignorance. 

With only five men present, the others being absent 
doing special duties caused by the inclement weather, 
we held the meeting in my room that evening. Rock- 
ing from side to side, and holding on to our seats with 
every lurch and roll of the ship, we offered our sacrifices 
of praise and prayer to God. Our worship was, 
however, to some extent, disturbed by the howling of 
the wind (which seemed to become worse during the 
evening), and by the noise of the boisterous sea as it 
dashed against the ship’s sides, and broke its waves 
in heavy thuds upon her decks, and against her deck- 
house bulkheads. 

As it was Easter Sunday, we discoursed on the 
Resurrection of Christ from the dead, and the subject 
of eternal life. The meditation of these subjects gave 
us such assurance of the victory over death, that, 
surrounded by dangers as we were, we could say with 
the Psalmist : “‘ Therefore we will not fear, though the 
earth be removed, and though the mountains be carried 
into the midst of the sea: Though the waters thereof 
roar and be troubled, though the mountains shake 
with the swelling thereof.”’ We were confident that, 
although at any moment our ship might be swallowed 
in the angry seas, and our bodies might become water- 
logged corpses, our souls were hidden with Christ in 
God, and rising victorious over death, they would 
be for ever with the Lord. With our names written 
in the Lamb’s Book of Life, we were assured that, in 
the day of judgment when the sea should give up 
its dead, and we would appear before the Great White 
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Throne, through the efficacy of Christ’s death, resurrec- 
tion and mediation, we should enter into the Eternal 
Haven of God, the true home of the soul, where 
there is no sin, no sea, no death. 

“Did you pray for fine weather?” asked the 
chief engineer of the donkeyman when together they 
were on watch that evening, and doing their best to 
control the engines, upon the security and good manage- 
ment of which the safety of the ship depended. 

“No, sir,” answered the donkeyman. 

“What kind of a meeting was that, then? ”’ asked 
the chief. 

“Oh, we are living in hope now, sir,’ answered 
the donkeyman, as he steadied himself by holding 
on to the hand-rail as the ship rolled heavily. 

On Monday morning, during the twelve to four 
watch, the force of the wind ceased, and I felt thankful 
when the fury of the waves abated, and gradually 
the engines began to run more steadily. 

“Full ahead!’ With a loud clanging ring of the 
engine-room telegraph, this order rang down from 
the bridge, towards the end of the watch. 

“Rake her up and get her away,’ I said to the 
fireman in the stokehole, giving orders to get a full 
pressure of steam in the boilers. 

By the end of the watch, but for a slight racing of 
the engines, and a heavy rolling of the ship, the storm 
had ceased. 

Over two hundred miles astern, as a result of the 
gale, the supply of coals we had on board being in- 
sufficient to take us to Durban, we steamed for East 
London, where, at about half-past nine that same 
morning, we dropped anchor about three-quarters of 
a mile from the shore. 

That Easter Bank Holiday the sun shone brightly. 
The sky was clear and the atmosphere warm and 
pleasant. 

Through our binoculars we could see the people 
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of East London as they moved about the piers. How 
steady their lives appeared! How solid and im- 
movable everything ashore seemed to be! How 
interesting it would be, no doubt, to those lands- 
men, to see the ship which lay in the offing as she 
rocked and swayed in the heavy billows! How delight- 
ful it would be for them to watch those billows, as, 
angry at the loss of their prey, they came rolling 
inward towards the shore and broke themselves in 
rage and fury, by dashing against piers, rocks and 
sand ! 

“ He maketh the storm a calm, so that the waves 
thereof are still. Then are they glad because they be 
quiet ; so He bringeth them unto their desired haven.” 

With a supply of coal sufficient for the run to Durban, 
we left East London on Tuesday evening. Next 
afternoon we were once more at the place, where, 
on the previous Sunday evening, we had been caught 
by the gale. 

“Thomson says he is coming to the meeting to- 
night, Mr. Stewart,’ said Chips, the carpenter, to me 
that afternoon. 

“Yes,” I replied, ‘‘ I expected him along ; he told 
me he intended coming.” 

Thomson, whose life’s record was a black one, 
hailed from a town on the North-East Coast of Eng- 
land. In his early life he had suffered imprisonment 
as a purloiner. Later he had been expelled from 
the Royal Navy, where he had served as a seaman. 
Finally he had become a slavish devotee of Bacchus. 
Brought under the spiritual influence at work among 
his shipmates, he first showed his interest in religion 
when in Rosario, where he attended the services 
which were held in the Seamen’s Mission. 

“T have decided to change, and to live a Christian 
life,’ said Thomson, in the ’tween-decks service that 
evening. 

“Give him strength, we pray thee, O God,” was the 
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fervent prayer and desire of his shipmates, who heard 
his expression of decision and consecration. 

About ten o’clock next morning we rounded the 
Bluff, and came almost immediately within view of 
the harbour of Durban. 

The town itself with its pier, steeples, prominent 
buildings, and many-coloured villas, nestled away in 
the distance in the bosom of the wooded Berea. 

We entered the harbour during the afternoon, and 
were made fast to one of the modern coal transporters, 
which are conveniently situated for ships requiring 
bunker coals. 

This modern, mechanical and more expeditious 
method of coaling ships, affords a great contrast 
with the animated scenes and sounds of previous 
years, when, in Durban, hundreds of Zulus and Kaffirs 
were employed coaling ships. Amidst a din of chant- 
ing, shouting, talking, singing and humming, these 
natives (dressed or partly dressed in a motley assort- 
ment of native, civil, military, naval, and police gar- 
ments) shouldered their baskets, and in continuous 
cycles tipped their contents of coal into the ship’s 
coal bunkers. 
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Durban—Voyage to Rangoon—Jonahs—Our Numbers con- 
tinue to increase—The Heated ’tween Decks—Prophecies 
of Evil and Disaster—Captain Noble takes the Wheel— 
Good Mothers—Criticism—Arrival at Rangoon 


URBAN is a pleasantly situated and umbrageous 

city, whose streets are wide and well laid 

out. There are many large public buildings, the 

principal and finest of which being the new Town 
Hall. 

The Berea Hill, which is covered with trees of 
heavy foliage, runs the whole length of the town, 
and forms its northern boundary. 

The population is a mixture of negroes and whites, 
the negroes, who are mostly Zulus and Kaffirs, being 
in the majority. The negro policemen, whose jurisdic- 
tion is among people of their own colour, have a uniform 
dress of helmet, tunic, and short trousers bound 
tightly at the knees. Their feet and the calves of their 
legs are bare. For the purposes of defence and offence, 
they carry ugly-looking knob-sticks. 

The feudal law of curfew is still enforced upon the 
negro population. Treated as serfs under pain of 
legal punishment, all negroes and negresses, unless 
when special permission is granted them, must be 
indoors by an appointed hour nightly. 

On the occasion of my first visit to Durban, several 
years previously, I was disillusioned with regard to 
the vaunted freedom of all who lived under the dominion 
of the British Empire. Previous to that visit, I 
believed that, where the Union Jack floated, feudalism 
vanished as darkness before light, or as snow before 
the heat of the sun. It was not so in South Africa, 
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however, for there, I saw British subjects, condemned 
by the accident of native birth, suffering under the 
discomforting and humiliating experience of the force 
of curfew law. 

May the day soon dawn, when the force of righteous- 
ness, exerted under the influence of some heroic Lincoln, 
Clarkson or Wilberforce, may sweep from this British 
Colony the unrighteous law whose foundation is, to 
a great extent, based on colour and race prejudice. 

Next day, with her coal bunkers filled, the Goodwill 
left Durban, and, heading north-east for the Mozam- 
bique Channel, proceeded on her way to Rangoon in 
Burmah. 

“T was severely tempted when I was ashore yester- 
day,” said the second mate to me when he came 
into my room that evening. 

“How was that, Harold?” I asked, wondering 
and yet guessing what would be his answer. 

“J felt very much like having a drink. The tempter 
kept saying, ‘ There’s noharminone.’ I was beginning 
to think so, when I remembered I had told my girl, 
and my friends, that since my conversion I had ‘ sworn 
off.’ Then I said to myself, ‘I won’t go back on it.’ 
However, I got over it by having a lemonade in the 
Sailors’ Rest,’’ he answered. 

“ That’s good,” I replied, feeling thankful that he 
had resisted the temptation. 

“T met the second engineer up-town afterwards, 
and he asked me to have a drink as well,” he went 
on, giving me fuller details of his experience ashore. 

“ And what did you say to him? ”’ I asked, keenly 
wondering what had occurred. 

“T had a lemonade with him. I had got over the 
temptation by then. So it was all right.” 

This answer was gratifying to me, for only a few 
days previous to our arrival in Durban, the second 
engineer, as if in doubt of the reality of the second 
mate’s conversion, had said to me, “I will believe 
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the second mate to be genuine when I see him refuse 
apctinken 

About eight o’clock on Saturday morning, Poseidon 
struck the sea with his trident, causing a stiff gale 
to blow on our starboard beam. Though not of 
the same force as the gale of the previous Saturday 
and Sunday, heavy seas were raised which caused 
an unpleasant, and patience testing, rolling of the 
ship, and a dangerous racing of the engines. 

“ There are too many Jonahs on the ship !”’ grumbled 
John the steward, again associating the meteorological 
conditions with the number of Christians on board. 

John’s face was pale when he said this on Saturday 
afternoon. He had lost his appetite, and his occasional 
visits to the side of the ship, over which he dispatched, 
vomiting into the sea, his portion of the ship’s com- 
missariat, had left him in a bad humour. 

At six o’clock on Sunday morning the force of the 
wind abated; and by eight o’clock it died away. 

With a bright warm sun now shining overhead, 
and the sea calmed down, we instinctively felt that 
once again Poseidon had raised his trident, and that 
we were in for a spell of good weather. 

“You won’t have the cheek to hold another meet- 
ing, will you?” said the chief engineer, looking at 
me across the mess-room table where we sat at break- 
fast that morning. The inquiring tone of his voice, 
and the expression on his face, clearly indicating that 
he felt the disturbing experiences of the past few days 
to be a sufficient cause for the cessation of our meet- 
ings. 

“‘Oh, yes,” I replied; ‘‘ why not?” 

‘“‘T reckon some of you will go mad before we reach 
the Canal [Suez], joined in the second engineer. “I 
have seen signs of madness in some of you already.” 

“ And who may they be, Mr. Mathew ? ”’ I inquired. 

“Why; both you and the donkeyman,” he re- 
plied. 
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“Not very complimentary,” I thought to myself. 
“What are the signs?” I asked. 

“Oh, never mind,” was his unsatisfactory answer. 

These remarks tended to discourage me. However, 
as I remembered that on one occasion Jesus Christ 
Himself had been thought mad, and as I was aware 
that the second engineer was not antagonistic to me 
or my religious confréres, and moreover as I did 
not believe he was sincere in his statements, I made 
no further reference to the subject. I sincerely hoped, 
however, that before we reached the Canal, he might 
be affected by the good, healthy, and joyous religious 
enthusiasm which he had termed madness. 

With the hot sun-rays of the Tropic of Capricorn 
beating down all day upon our iron decks, by six 
o’clock that evening the atmosphere of the ‘tween 
decks had become oppressively warm and uncomfort- 
able. 

Undeterred by the discomforts caused by calorific 
degrees, eight of our crew, leaving the more congenial 
atmosphere of the upper deck, met for divine worship 
in the oven-like atmosphere of the ’tween decks. 

Could means have been devised to prevent the 
lights of our oil lamps from being extinguished by 
the light wind that was blowing, we should have 
transferred the carpenter’s bench and the plank seats 
into the open air of the after-well deck. 

“ Hallelujah !” ‘‘ Bless the Lord!” “ Amen!” were 
the frequent and vocal exclamations expressed through 
the course of that evening’s meeting. The re- 
membrance of having overcome temptation, while the 
ship was in port, no doubt contributed, with the co- 
operation of the Spirit of God, in producing the spirit 
of joy and enthusiasm, in that first Sunday evening’s 
meeting, after leaving Durban. 

‘When I first came to the meetings, I hardly liked 
to sing, for fear I might be heard outside, and I should 
be thought a fool,” said the second mate to me the 
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following Tuesday evening, after we had finished 
singing a hymn together in my room. “ Now I wish 
they would come and listen,” he added. 

The fear of being thought a fool, is one of the great 
obstacles and bugbears standing in the way of the 
soul’s true life, development, and usefulness. To many 
it is an impassable and insurmountable barrier in the 
way of a godly and consecrated life. Numbers of 
weak souls, by yielding to the paralysing fear of being 
thought foolish, fail to give expression to their religious 
convictions, desires, and aspirations. 

Why, after all, should it be thought foolish to give 
intelligent expression to religious convictions or 
inspirations ? 

The deist, who believes in God as a distant and 
remote being, who neither by inspiration nor revela- 
tion comes into contact with the human soul, might 
conclude that all expression of religious enthusiasm 
is folly. But is his conclusion a right one ? 

The atheist, who disbelieves in the existence of 
God, is incompetent to judge of the wisdom or folly 
of matters pertaining to religious expression. The 
dictum of the Psalmist is: “ The fool hath said in 
his heart, There is no God.” 

In the gathering dusk of the next afternoon, just 
prior to the time of our meeting in the tween decks, 
as I was standing by the ship’s bulwarks near to my 
room, awaiting the coming of my Christian ship- 
mates, I was reflecting upon implications, made to 
me that morning by the second engineer. He had 
suggested that it was because of ulterior motives and 
personal material interests, that some of the men 
were making a show of religion. 

“Tt is because the second mate is going to the 
meetings, that the others are going,” were the words 
he said. 

The danger and possibility of entertaining trucklers, 
who, for their own secular interests, fawn upon leaders, 
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is one to be guarded against in religion, as it is to be 
guarded against in every sphere of life, We were 
guarded against it on board the Goodwill. 

With calorific conditions worse than those of the 
previous Sunday (for we were now well within the 
Tropic of Capricorn), I came to the conclusion that if 
any of these men, under the pretence of being religious 
and out of a subtle sycophancy to the ship’s officers, 
would, twice weekly, be willing to spend more than 
an hour in the intense and stifling heat of the ’tween 
decks, his guile could only be superseded by his folly. 
We were free from sycophancy in our meetings. 

Max was not present with us that evening. In 
resentment of a censure the bo’sun had given him for 
washing clothes the previous Sunday, he had purposely 
absented himself from the meeting. 

“ He was drawing the attention of all for’ard, and 
bringing disgrace on the meetings,” said the bo’sun, 
explaining his motives for rebuking the young sailor. 

“T guarantee Syd will fall when we get to Rangoon,” 
said John to me on Thursday morning, as, with dusters, 
cloths, and brushes he performed his duties in my 
room. 

“T hope he won’t, John,” I replied. 

“T would give a pound to get him drunk; just 
for spite ; to show you that you are wrong,” he went 
on in the spirit of Eris, the mythological goddess of 
discord. 

These repeated expressions of spite and prejudice 
served to illustrate how dangerous, evil, and destructive 
of good, a false religion might become. Prejudiced 
by papacy, the steward’s spirit was embittered by 
the fact that the power of true religion was transform- 
ing the lives of sinful and dissolute men into lives of 
virtue and goodness. He would willingly have cast 
the apple of discord in the dog-watch meetings. He 
would do his worst to drag his erstwhile companion 
Syd into the mire of drunkenness. 
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“ The only difference I see in them is that they don’t 
swear now,” said the chief engineer, as we sat at 
dinner in the mess-room on Friday. 

“And a great difference that is,” I replied, recogniz- 
ing in the conversion of my shipmates that the miracle 
of God’s grace had cleansed away the putrescent sinful 
matter of the unregenerated soul. It is the foul 
miasma of this, which arises in the mind, fills the 
mouth with oaths, swearing, cursing and blasphemy : 
and consequently pollutes and destroys the moral 
atmosphere of the life of the world. 

Since the time of the beginning of our meetings 
the absence of swearing and cursing had become 
noticeable on board the ship. Not only was this the 
case of the professing Christians, but everywhere on 
board audible profanity was almost unknown. This 
was an incontrovertible witness to the genuineness 
of the work of God’s grace being done. 

“Is she going all right ? ’’ asked the second engineer, 
when, after he had finished his tea the next Sunday, 
he came to the foot of the engine-room ladder, where 
I was standing awaiting him to relieve me from the 
charge of the watch. There was a mischievous look in 
his eyes, and a suppressed smile on his lips, as he 
spoke. 

“ All right,” I answered. 

““T wonder what he has been up to?’ I thought, 
as I ascended the engine-room ladder, reflecting over 
the mischievous look in his eyes, and wondering why 
he had protracted his tea relief by about ten minutes. 

The question was not long in being answered, for 
when I came to the engine-room doorway, and looked 
astern, I saw, fastened to the hatch combing over 
which we stepped to go to the ‘tween decks, a pole, 
about six feet high. Nailed toit was a piece of calico, 
about twenty inches square, which floated in the air. 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” I thought to myself on 
seeing the second engineer’s latest prank. 
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Though sportive in its origin and purpose, there 
was an ethical and emblematic side to that unem- 
blazoned banner. Its whiteness was representative 
of the righteousness of Christ, the universality of His 
kingdom, and the unity of His people. Blending all 
regal standards, national flags and ensigns into one 
universal and common white, it was typical of the 
imperialistic lordship of Christ, under whose law of 
light and love, all race, colour, caste, clan, class differ- 
ences and distinctions, with their accompanying pride, 
prejudice, partiality, and wars, are abolished. 

Of the eight men who gathered, perspiring in the 
heated atmosphere of the ’tween decks that evening, 
there were representatives from Germany, Finland 
and various parts of the British Isles. United, with 
one accord, under Christ’s banner of love, in spiritual 
fellowship and Christian patriotism, they prayed the 
prayer which Jesus taught His disciples, ‘‘ Thy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 

We had been seated in the meeting about half an 
hour, when we heard the sound of light footsteps, 
as some one walked along the deck above where we 
were sitting. As the sound of the footsteps ceased 
beside the hatch down which we came, we listened, 
looking in the direction of the iron ladder, expecting 
tosee someone descending. To our surprise, however, 
instead of seeing what we expected, we heard a banging 
noise: a sound which we all knew to be caused by 
the hatch cover (which had previously been removed 
to allow entrance to the hold, and also for the purpose 
of its ventilation) as it dropped into its place in the 
hatch combing. 

“They have put on the hatch cover,” said the 
bo’sun, knowing, as we all did, that our ventilation 
was cut off, and we were imprisoned in the hold. 
Conscious, however, that our unexpected imprison- 
ment would be of short duration (for the jester, who- 
ever he might be, would need to release us before 
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eight bells), without further reference to the incident, 
we continued the service. 

About twenty minutes later, we again heard foot- 
steps on the deck, and immediately afterwards came 
the sound of the hatch cover, as it was again being 
removed, and we knew that once again we were 
free. 

This form of jesting in matters relating to divine 
worship is an expression of inferior intelligence and 
low moral standing. 

On Tuesday morning of that week, I was standing 
with the chief engineer on the port side of the ship, 
and watching a school of whales, as they gamboled 
and spouted in the sunlit waters not far from the 
ship’s side, when suddenly they turned, and swam 
away out of our sight. 

“ They are going away disappointed,” I said, turn- 
ing to the chief. 

“How’s that ?”’ he asked. 

““ Because there are no Jonahs on board,” I replied 
jokingly. 

By the evening of the next day, after a day of 
intense heat, the atmosphere of the ’tween decks had 
become so intolerably heated and uncomfortable, that 
I began to fear it would prove itself a béte noire suffi- 
ciently terrible to scare away my enthusiastic co- 
religionists. 

My fears were without foundation. With the 
exception of Bill, who was indisposed, seven men 
gathered for divine worship in the torrid atmosphere. 

Under such conditions, comportment of dress gave 
way to comfort of body. Five of the seven men were 
clad only in shirts, trousers and slippers. With 
sleeves rolled well above our elbows, the fronts of 
our shirts loose and open, we sought whatever cool- 
ness that equatorial oven-like atmosphere might have 
contained. Less concerned about personal appearance 
and the dignity of dress than were the other five, 
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the bo’sun, and Thomson the sailor, were dressed 
only in trousers and slippers. 

Many times that evening my attention was drawn 
to the bo’sun and Thomson, upon whose bare bodies 
I saw the perspiration break out, form itself into 
innumerable beads, which, becoming joined together, 
formed many tiny downflowing streamlets. This per- 
spiration was occasionally wiped away by the sweat- 
rags, which both men carried for that purpose. 

As I looked at the men I reflected upon their forti- 
tude and uncomplaining endurance. I could not help 
contrasting them with that section of the church- 
going community ashore, whose carping criticism and 
cry of complaint is immediately heard, if, while in a 
place of worship, they are in any way inconvenienced. 

“T reckon I will go to heaven for what I have had 
to suffer in this mess-room,” said the second engineer 
shortly before we rose from the breakfast table in 
the engineers’ mess-room on the Saturday morning. 
There was a touch of humour in this remark which 
referred to the discussions on religion, which frequently 
arose as we sat together at our meals in the mess-room. 

“You are always on the subject, you bore us to 
death,” joined in the chief, with a look of sullied 
weariness on his face, the tired expression in his 
words showing how fatigued he was of the reiterated 
discussion. 

By making reference to the dog-watch meetings, 
one of them (and it was usually the case) began the 
discussion, and it was because they had lost (as they 
usually did) in their points of argument, that I was 
denounced as a bore and the cause of their martyrdom. 

By Sunday the seventeenth, we were in the latitude 
where the evening twilight was protracted until half- 
past seven o’clock. To obviate a repetition of the 
uncomfortable and heated experience of the previous 
Wednesday evening, we consequently decided to hold 
the dog-watch meeting in the more salubrious atmo- 
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sphere of the after well-deck. For this purpose the 
bo’sun and his crew transferred the carpenter’s bench, 
and plank seats, from the ’tween decks, and placed 
them thwart-ships, on the port side for’ard of the well- 
deck. 

In the light of the setting sun we began divine 
service that evening. 

“ How did you get here to-night ? Who’s at the 
wheel ?”’ asked the second mate of Max the sailor, 
whose duty, during that watch, was at the wheel, 
and who had joined with us a few minutes after our 
service began. 

“The skipper took it for me,” answered Max, a 
broad smile of pleasure spreading over his face as he 
spoke. ‘“‘ He asked me if I wanted to go to the meet- 
ing, so I said yes.” 

“ Good, Skipper ! ” said I, and I wondered how many 
ship’s captains under similar circumstances would be 
so kind as to take the wheel, to allow his subordinate 
to attend divine service ! 

We continued our service in the twilight, until the 
gathering darkness made it impossible for us to read 
our Bibles. 

On attempting to light the oil lamps, which we had 
placed upon the bench top, we found that the shelter 
of the well-deck, the bulkheads, and the cardboard 
screen which we had improvised, were insufficient to 
keep the light wind which was blowing from pene- 
trating into the lamp globes. The inrush of air into 
the globes producing a red flame, from whose top 
issued a thick column of black smoke, soon rendered 
the glass globes opaque. So distracting did the leap- 
ing flames in the lamps become to us, that finally 
we dispensed with them. We then closed our Bibles, 
and continued the meeting in the gathering darkness, 
each man in turn briefly telling of the religious influence 
and events in his life, which led to his conversion to 
Christ. 
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““My mother gave me a Bible when I left home 
ten years ago. I had it at the bottom of my bag until 
we left Rosario,” said Bill the sailor. 

“My mother was a good woman, I tried to be good 
for her sake,” said the bo’sun. 

“T had not read the Bible for more than twenty 
years, and I had fallen into all kinds of wickedness ; 
yet I could not get away from my early training,” 
said Chips, confirming by his testimony the moral 
value of a godly home training. 

In line with the thought began by Bill, when refer- 
ence was made to his mother’s influence, I also told of 
a godly mother whose Christian spirit and teaching 
had influenced me in my early days. I related how 
her decease, which took place when I was a boy of 
twelve years of age, had impressed me with thoughts 
of the reality of death and the possibilities of an after 
life. 

Summoned to the local hospital, where she lay 
dying, at a late hour on a cold December night, in 
the company of an aunt and my elder brother, I left 
home and went to her bedside. 

Awed by the fact of the presence of death, and 
aware that I was about to suffer a great loss, with 
doubts and fears surging in my mind, as I thought 
of the future, and with a guilty consciousness of my 
past wilfulness and misdeeds, I gazed disconsolately 
at my mother’s emaciated face and arms, during the 
last moments of her life. 

In the hospital ward we waited, watching by her 
bedside, until a very early hour next morning, when 
the ward-nurse advised that my elder brother and 
I should go home. 

Informed that we were about to leave her, my 
mother turned to my brother, who was standing at 
her left side beside the bed, and taking him by the 
right hand, drew him downwards towards where 
she lay, gave him a long farewell kiss, and bade 
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him ‘‘ Good-bye.” Afterwards she turned to me, and, 
taking my right hand in hers, she kissed me as she 
did my brother. After doing this, and still holding 
me by the hand, she looked into my face, and with 
the light of heaven in her eyes, she gave me her fare- 
well message. ‘“‘ Alex,” she said in a quiet and tender 
way, as if hoping and confident that I would not 
disappoint her, “ I’ll be waiting for you at the gates 
of heaven.” 

That message did its work. Subconsciously, but 
without giving audible expression to my thoughts, 
I determined that, some day at least, I would trust 
the Saviour on whose grace she rested for her soul’s 
salvation. I would profess faith in the God into whose 
Presence she was about to go. In a latent-like way 
I resolved that, trusting in God’s mercy, when my 
eyes should close in death, I would meet my mother 
beyond the river, where the surges cease to roll. 

Before concluding that first meeting in the well- 
deck, we commented on the value and power of godly 
parents in the formation of their children’s moral 
character. 

Born in moral misfortune are the children whose 
godless mothers take God’s name only in vain. Per- 
versive and morally deformative in their influence 
are the tobacco-smoking and drug-taking women of 
to-day. 

“She’s done two hundred and fifty-three miles 
to-day. The record run since she came out as a new 
ship,” said the chief engineer to me next afternoon. 
The pleased expression on his face, as he said this, 
showed the chief’s satisfaction at the good progress 
being made on the voyage. For several days past, 
the average speed had been about ten knots per hour, 
which, for a tramp steamer of her class, was good 
running. 

“Another proof that we are not Jonahs,” I replied 
jokingly. 
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Undisturbed by the gathering darkness or smoking 
lamps, we held our meeting in the well-deck the follow- 
ing Wednesday evening, in the light of the setting sun, 
the twilight being sufficiently long to enable us to see 
our books without the aid of artificial light. 

“ The skipper has freed me from the look-out,” 
said Thomson, who, like Max on the previous Sunday, 
had joined us a few minutes after our service began. 
“He told me that if I wanted to go to the meeting 
I could go.” 

The weather being clear and fine, the kindly skipper 
had evidently considered it better that Thomson 
should be at the meeting, than doing his watch on 
the look-out. 

“It’s no use. All your efforts are wasted,” said 
the second engineer, shaking his head gravely, when, 
in order to take over the watch on Friday afternoon, 
he came to the bottom platform of the engine-room 
where I was standing awaiting him. 

“ What’s wrong now ?”’ I asked, observing the look 
of solemn concern on his face, which made me wonder 
if something calamitous had happened. 

With eyes alert to catch any expression I should 
make, and waiting for a moment or two before answer- 
ing (as if to prepare me for shocking news), he said, in 
a measured tone of solemn gravity which seemed 
intended to leave me in convulsions of pain, or to 
paralyse me with horror, “ Bill’s been swearing at 
the pump.”’ 

The pump, which was fixed near the cook’s galley, 
was the fresh water service pump, and was for the 
general use of the crew in obtaining fresh water. 
Through some defect, the pump, which was worked 
by a hand-lever about three feet long, often necessitated 
a few minutes of vigorous pumping, before giving 
the necessary supply of water. There were occasions 
(when the water was low in the tanks) in which, after 
going through a course of strenuous, physical and 
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moral culture at the pump-lever, and the necessary 
water failed to appear, that one felt like yielding to 
despair, or giving way to expressions of impatience. 

On this occasion, in a moment of weakness, Bill 
had evidently given way to the latter, in a manner 
discreditable to his profession of Christian piety. 

“Oh, is that it? ” I replied, sympathizing with Bill 
in his weakness. 

“ T got on to him about it. And do you know what 
he said? ‘It’s enough to make anybody swear!’”’ 
he went on, telling of Bill’s declension, in a tone which 
seemed to indicate that the foundation of the religious 
life of the ship was now shaking, and its fabric ready 
to fall. ‘No! not you, I told him,’ added the second. 
Which additional remark indicated that my engineer- 
ing confrére was cognizant of the superior and exalted 
standard of patience and graciousness of expression 
which is expected from the professed Christian. 

Leaving the second engineer in charge of the engines, 
I ascended the engine-room ladder to go to my room. 

‘‘ Did the second tell you ? ”’ said John the steward, 
the moment I stepped out of the engine-room door- 
way on to the deck, where he was standing impatient 
to tell of Bill’s delinquency. 

There was a look of solemn satisfaction on his face 
as he spoke. He seemed to be exulting in triumph. 

“Yes! I know about it,’ I replied. 

“ And I could find fault with every one of them,” 
he said, ina Momus-like way, referring to the professing 
Christians on board. 

Momus, who wore a mask on his face ‘to cover 
his real nature, was regarded as the lampooner of 
the mythological gods, because, as the personifica- 
tion of critical censoriousness, he was always on the 
alert for faults and defects in others. 

Ever ready in satire to give expression to dissatis- 
faction and disapproval, the sons of Momus appear 
wherever any good work is being done. Grieved and 
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full of chagrin at the progress of good, they make 
themselves known in carping criticism and censorious 
words. 

“T thought you would have excommunicated him,” 
said the second engineer, when, about seven o’clock 
that evening, he stood, for a few moments, at the door 
of my room and addressed the second mate, the donkey- 
man, and me, as we sat together inside. There was 
a note of interrogation in his voice, and an inquisitive 
look on his face as he spoke, which showed his surprise 
at our lenient attitude towards the delinquent sailor. 

“Did you?” I answered quietly. ‘‘ Bill has our 
sympathy.” 

“Then you can’t be sincere if you let that go,” 
he said in the same tone of voice. ‘‘ You seem to 
treat it very lightly. I thought you would all be 
shocked.”’ 

“ Bill will come round all right,” I said, expressing 
the opinion that Bill’s sin was not a sin unto death ; 
and that on this occasion the attacks of Momus would 
not prove fatal to his soul’s salvation, nor would they 
succeed in severing him from our Christian fellowship. 

We were confident in the mercy of God, who, through 
the Psalmist, says to the penitent sinner: ‘‘ As far 
as the east is from the west, so far hath He removed 
our transgressions from us. Like a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear Him.” 
We were assured, also, that the words of Micah the 
prophet, ‘“‘ Thou wilt cast all their sins into the depths 
of the sea,” were inspired by God, who is love, and 
who forgives us our sins. 

Bill took his place in the well-deck meeting the 
following Sunday evening. 

There were nine men in that evening’s gathering, 
eight of whom made a profession of conversion to 
Jesus Christ. 

“ That’s the coast of Burmah,” said the chief 
engineer to me, about ten o’clock next morning, as 
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he handed me the binoculars, through which he had 
been looking at the land away in the distance, to port. 
“We should be there this afternoon,’ he continued, 
referring to our expected arrival in Rangoon. 

As I looked through the binoculars I saw, more 
clearly than with the naked eye, the coastline of a 
land which, since the days of my boyhood, I had 
desired to see. 

That afternoon we entered the River Irrawaddy, 
and steamed against the swiftly flowing currents of 
muddy water, until we came to an anchorage close to 
Rangoon. 

“ Finished with engines,’ was the last order tele- 
graphed down from the bridge. 

After receiving this order, we shut the main steam- 
stop valves, allowed the boiler furnace fires to burn 
down, and so concluded the voyage. 


CHAPTER XII 


Rangoon—Business Assortments—Shwé Dagén Pagoda—The 
Palmist tells my Fortune—Prostitute Women—The 
Negro Foreman—The Military Barracks—The Bud- 
dhist Missionary 


| Sota das which came into British possession 
in 1852, is the third seaport of British India, 
and the capital of Burmah. It is situated on the 
left bank of the Rangoon River, which forms part of 
the delta of the Irrawaddy. Its streets, which are 
shaded with trees and adorned with modern buildings 
of masonry, are wide and well laid out. Its population 
which, at the beginning of the present century, was 
about two hundred and thirty-four thousand, is cos- 
mopolitan, and consists mainly of Buddhists, Hindoos, 
Mohammedans and Christians. The chief exports 
are rice, timber, spices and petroleum. Among other 
places of worship there is a Protestant and a Roman 
Catholic cathedral; Hindoo temples; Mohammedan 
mosques and Buddhist pagodas; the principal of 
these being the Shwé Dagén Pagoda, which is said to 
have been founded in the sixth century B.c. 

The Goodwill had not been many minutes at her 
anchorage, when she was boarded by a variety of 
vendors and money extractors. Amongst them were 
tailors, who earnestly solicited orders for clothing ; 
chiropodists, barbers, and others, with their in- 
struments, to manicure nails of fingers and toes, 
remove corns, bunions and warts, cut hair, shave the 
face, or clean the ears. Quack doctors wished to 
dispose of their unfailing apothecary and pharmaceu- 
tical remedies for pains, aches or bruises. 

Phrenologists, palmists, fortune-tellers signified 
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that, by the lines of one’s hands, and for a piece 
of silver, they would read character, and delineate 
one’s future movements and destiny. For an extra 
piece of silver they offered to tell of future weddings ; 
the name, size, colour, wealth and nature of the brides- 
to-be ; and the consequent number of one’s children. 
For confirmatory evidence and proof of the validity 
of their psychic powers of prescience, they carried 
voluminous books, in which were written numberless 
testimonials, and signatures of ambassadors, govern- 
ment officials, admirals, generals, ship and army 
officers, sailors, firemen, cooks, stewards, stowaways, 
beachcombers, and no doubt anyone able and willing 
to subscribe a testimonial, whether true or untrue. 

Tattooers with ink and needles would, for slight 
recompense in cash, transfer replicas of the coloured 
pictures, designs or initials they showed on paper, to 
the skin of anyone with a taste for the barbaric. 

In vain I looked for the Indian juggler, under whose 
magic spell in the wonderful rope trick a boy is sup- 
posed to disappear. 

By tendering an order for a white suit that after- 
noon, I eventually stopped the persistent solicitations 
of a young Mohammedan tailor and his equally elo- 
quent sartorial confrére, who, at my invitation, had 
entered my room. 

Scarcely had he left the room, when I heard a knock 
on the thwart-ship alleyway door, and a voice which 
said, ‘“‘ May I come in, sir? ” 

Bidding the owner of the voice to come into the room, 
a Mohammedan tailor, whose solicitations for an order 
for a white suit I had previously refused to entertain, 
because of my preoccupations, came into the room. 

“What did he say, sir? ”’ he asked hurriedly in 
a tone which showed he was stirred by some emotion. 

“Why, what’s the matter?’ I asked, without 
answering his question. 

“That man’s doing me out of my business,” he 
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answered, beginning a series of invectives against his 
sartorial competitor in business. 

Disinclined to enter into the complications of the 
trade of the two rivals, and believing that another 
white suit might be of service to me, to allay the man’s 
disturbed feelings, I tendered him an order. He 
was gratified by this, and after promising, as also did 
his rival, to let me have the suit within two days, he 
left the room. 

Next afternoon I went ashore, and, for the first 
time in my life, set foot in Asia. 

The sky was cloudless. The rays of the tropical 
sun made the atmosphere unpleasantly hot. 

Near the pier where I landed there were crowds 
of Asiatics, a mixture of Indians, Burmese and Chinese. 
The Indians were dressed in white loose-fitting cotton 
tunic and trousers. Coloured turbans or round Indian 
caps varying in colour and texture, constituted their 
head-dress. The Burmese Buddhists wore loose tunics 
and dresses reaching to their knees. Their hair, 
which is never cut, is kept in place by a wide band 
of cloth around the head. The Chinese, who, in the 
main, were taller and more heavily built than the 
others, were dressed in black or dark blue Chinese 
costumes, and wore pigtails, which hung in long 
plaits down their backs. Upon their heads, they 
wore either small skull-caps or wide straws, which 
resemble in appearance, small umbrellas. Coolies 
and labourers, whose skins were almost ebony, were 
naked, except for the various-shaped loin-cloths which 
they wore. Many of the people were barefooted. 
Others wore sandals of various shapes. Mohammedan 
women were not to be seen. Burmese women, whose 
facial features resembled those of the Chinese and 
Japanese, wore loose plaid-like garments which cov- 
ered the body from the shoulders to the knees, leaving 
the arms bare. They also wore small coloured shawls 
over their heads. 
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As I made my way through the crowds of strange 
men and women, I realized something of the greatness 
and magnitude of the work of Christian missions. As 
I looked upon those animated and vociferous people, 
I could understand how any superficial romance would 
vanish from the mind of any young missionary, whose 
work it was to labour for the change of their mental, 
moral and spiritual outlook. 

“Are there many converted to Christianity ? ’’ I asked 
of an English official of the Missionary Society’s Book 
Store, into which I had entered during the afternoon. 

“Oh, yes,” he answered. ‘“‘ Our work is going on 
very well. We have several schools and mission 
stations throughout the country.” 

“ What about secular education? Are the Burmese 
going in for that? ’”’ I asked. 

“Yes, the young men are going in for degrees. In 
fact, in many cases, they are outdoing the white men. 
When I came here first, the white men had all the 
principal positions. Now the Burmese are filling them 
themselves. Only in a few places here and there,” 
he continued, “they have white representatives of 
the English establishments.” 

This testimony was another link, in a chain of 
evidences which went to confirm me in my belief in 
the essential unity of the powers of intelligence of the 
human race. The Burmese, I had just learned, were 
not only equal to white men in business capacities, 
but in some cases were outdoing them in educa- 
tional acquirements. 

“Where is your ship ? ”’ asked the American Metho- 
dist missionary of whom I was inquiring about mission 
work in Rangoon, and into whose study I had been 
invited. 

“She is laying down the river.” 

“ Lying,” he said, quietly correcting my grammatical 
error. 

I was glad of the correction. He no doubt had 
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noticed, as I have noticed since, that, with few ex- 
ceptions, British seamen, when referring to a ship’s 
position, say “laying” instead of “lying.” 

“Tam sorry you can’t see the scholars in our school,” 
he said, referring to the object of my visit to him. 
“The school is closed for a few days. I am glad to 
say we are making progress. Wehaveas many scholars 
as we can take,” he added, with reference to the progress 
of the mission work which was under his immediate 
control. 

After leaving the American missionary I went, with 
an interest and curiosity which bordered almost on 
impatience, to the north part of the city, where is 
the Shwé Dagén Pagoda, whose gilded, bell-shaped 
dagoba stands prominently above any other edifice 
in the vicinity. 

Full of anticipation, I was glad of the privilege which 
was to be mine. My desire, which for years had been 
latent within me, to see a Buddhist pagoda and its 
services was about to be realized. This desire had 
been quickened also by the sight of the Buddhist 
priests, several of whom I had seen that day, with 
their heads and faces bare and shaven, and who, 
dressed in loose, flowing, yellowish-brown garments, 
carried large and wide umbrellas of the same colour. 

At the entrance of the pagoda, which stands on an 
elevated plain, the first objects of interest to be seen 
are two enormous stone figures, carved like animals, 
semi-elephant, semi-tiger in form. They are painted 
white and placed on each side of an open porch which 
forms the entrance into the pagoda. Terrifying in 
appearance, these monster leogryphic figures, which 
stand about twenty-five feet high, were no doubt 
originally intended to ward away wild animals. To 
the more superstitious among the Buddhists, however, 
they are supposed to serve the purpose of preventing 
the entrance of evil spirits into the sacred precincts 
of the doorway of the pagoda. 
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After ascending the steps which lead up to the 
plateau, on each side of which the figures stood, I 
passed through the arched entrance of the pagoda 
and came to an inclined pavement, on each side of 
which were a number of open stalls, these stalls being 
similar to those seen in English market-places. Upon 
the stalls were exposed for sale innumerable assort- 
ments of Buddhist literature, paintings, pictures, relics, 
trinkets, beads, rosaries, candles, flowers and fruits. 

So many and so pressing were the invitations for 
me to buy, as I looked at the various exhibits on the 
stalls, that I was inclined to doubt, if, on the part of 
the stall-holders, their desire for Nirvana was as 
great as their desire for Mammon. : 

After a brief inspection of the contents of the stalls, 
I walked (accompanied bya youthful Buddhist, whose 
services as guide I had requisitioned) up a slightly 
inclined and short pavement, which led to a large 
plateau. About the middle of this, stood the famous 
Shwé Dagén, or Golden Dagén dagoba or shrine. Itisa 
mass of solid gilded masonry, tapering gradually from 
an octagonal base to a spire of small circumference, 
which is surrounded by a sacred Tee, or umbrella of 
open iron-work. 

To the Buddhist the dagoba is regarded as pecu- 
liarly sacred, because, according to Burmese tradition, 
eight hairs, a staff, a cloth, and a water bottle, all 
relics of the last four Buddhas, are contained therein. 

Surrounding the central Shwé dagoba and principal 
shrine, and situated on the same level plateau, are 
smaller shrines, numbering altogether, as my guide 
informed me, several hundreds. Although varying 
in size, they are similar in shape, being made like bell- 
tents, raised on an octagonal basis, gilded, and contain- 
ing images of Gautama. 

The novelty and interest, with which I had entered 
the pagoda, began to disappear as I walked about 
amongst the shrines. Their similarity of form became 
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monotonous ; and I was about to take leave of my 
guide when he said to me, ‘“‘ Come and see Buddha 
lying down!” 

Taking me through the avenues of smaller shrines, 
we came to a place on the outside of the plateau, 
where was a figure of the Buddha. The figure was 
much larger in size than any I had hitherto seen, and, 
instead of sitting in the usual tailor-like, cross-legged 
fashion, it lay recumbent, with its head resting on a 
stone-work pillow. 

“ What does that mean? Why is he lying down ? ”’ 
I asked the guide. 

“T don’t know,” he said, lifting his eyebrows and 
shaking his head. 

In ignorance of the meaning of the reclining figure 
of the Buddha, my guide was typical of his religion. 
Though Buddhism served to free the Orient from the 
power of the Brahmans, and the degradation of caste, 
it leaves its followers without a knowledge of the life, 
nature, plans and purposes of God. 

“Do they allow visitors in the mosque?” This 
question I put to a Mohammedan fruitseller, who had 
come on board the ship next day, and of whom I 
wished to know if it would be possible for me to visit 
the large Mohammedan mosque, which I had seen 
the day previously. 

“No, sir,” he replied. “It’s like it is at Mecca. If 
Christians or any unbelievers go inside, they are not 
allowed out again. They are killed.” 

“Did you ever see a European in the mosque? ” 
I asked. 

“No,” he replied. 

“Who told you they killed Christians and unbe- 
lievers if they enter the mosque?” I inquired, won- 
dering what was his authority for the statement. 

“ Well! It’s the same in Christian churches, isn’t 
it? Wouldn’t they kill me if I went to your 
churches ? ” was his questioning reply. 
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“No,” I replied. But no sooner had I spoken, 
when I remembered the prohibition against blacks 
in the white churches of Gulfport, and other places, 
which I had so recently visited in the Southern States 
of the United States of America. 

Not feeling it incumbent upon me to explain to him 
the unchristian attitude of those churches, I could 
only hope that a similar colour prohibition had not 
defiled the Christian Church in India, and consequently 
given this Mohammedan a wrong impression of the 
true Christian religion. 

That evening, in preference to going ashore, ten 
of the Goodwill’s crew gathered for divine worship in 
the after-well deck. Some were there who hoped, 
and even anticipated, that before the voyage should 
end, the whole of the crew would be united in Christian 
fellowship, 

Next afternoon, as I stood on deck near my room, 
a tall, dark-skinned, black-eyed Mohammedan, dressed 
in a white cotton tunic and trousers, with a round 
Indian cap on his head, and black thin leather shoes 
on his feet, came towards me, and addressing me, 
said, “‘ Would you like your fortune told, sir? ” 

In his right hand, which he held towards me as 
he spoke, was a thick book, on the pages of which 
was an endless list of names and testimonials, as 
guarantees from experience of the validity and ac- 
curacy of his powers of fortune-telling and palmistry. 

I took the book in my hand, scanned its pages, and 
made mental note of some of the names and testi- 
monies. 

“TI tell you about your exam., sir,’ he added, as 
I returned the bulky and somewhat begrimed volume. 

This statement, which impressed me with the thought 
that I might catch him in error, which error I secretly 
hoped to use against him and his fraudulent traffic, 
impelled me to invite him into my room. 

“Come inside and let me hear what you have to 
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say,” I said, leading the way, as I went forward through 
the thwart-ship alleyway and into my room. 

“Sit down,” he said, bidding me to be seated upon 
the settee. 

He then squatted down before me with one of his 
knees on the deck, and taking my hand in his, he 
looked in silence at the mysterious, auspicious or 
inauspicious lines and crossings. “‘ At the end of the 
voyage you will have an exam. to go through.” 
(Pause.) ‘‘ You will sit before a short, thick-set 
man.” (Pause.) “You will then be- offered a 
position.” (Another pause.) ‘‘Ah! a slight pro- 
motion.” 

(Joyous and glorious prospect. I was to be made 
second engineer.) 

“You will go abroad for about two years.” 
(Desperate Destiny.) 

“ At the end of four years, you will be a partner in 
an engineering firm.” (Beneficent Fates.) 

At this point, still holding my hand in his, he looked 
up into my face, the expression on his own being a 
combination of the vacant and otherworldly look of 
a wizard and the expression of countenance which 
a salesman gives, when he is assuring his customer 
that he is getting good value for his money. 

“ And will I pass my exam. ? ”’ I asked in a quiet, 
inquiring tone. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied confidently. 

“Isthatso?’’Isaid. ‘‘ Well, I have already passed 
my examinations.”’ 

“Oh, not an engineering exam.,”’ he cried hastily 
and getting a little excited, his sharp and clever 
retort saving him from complete exposure. 

“Cross my hand with silver,’ he began again, 
having recovered his composure, but still brazen in fraud 
and deception. “I'll tell you about your partner.” 

“Thank you, that’s quite enough,” I replied. 

Persuasion on his part proving unavailing, he rose 
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from his knee, and was about to leave the room when 
I said to him, “I see by your book that you are a 
mesmerist ! ”’ 

**Ves,’” he said, “1 am.” 

“ Well, now. Will you mesmerize me? ” 

“No, isir; cant?’ 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“Oh, you are too strong,” was his answer. 

At the conclusion of these words I told him my 
candid opinion of his nefarious business. He left the 
room without asking me to add my name and testi- 
monial to the list in his book. 

I heard later in the day that, mistaking the chief 
engineer for the mate, he had told him he would soon 
be a captain. 

That same evening I saw scenes which I pray may 
soon be abolished, not only from Rangoon, but also 
from the face of the earth. It is with the hope that 
the reference I am about to make, will help, in some 
measure, to bring this to pass, that I write. 

Before and after our arrival in Rangoon, information 
had been given me, that the prostitution of women 
was carried on publicly in X Street. For the 
purpose of proving the truth of this information and 
with the underlying motive of doing something, either 
by speaking or writing, for its abolition, should I 
prove it to be true, I decided to investigate the matter 
for myself. 

After leaving the sanctity of the Methodists’ Mission, 
where, during the greater part of the evening, I had, 
in fellowship with Christians, both coloured and white, 
joined in the public worship of God, I made my way 
through a labyrinth of streets, until I came to the 
head of X—— Street. 

With a prayer to God for strength to overcome 
temptation, and keeping to the middle of the road- 
way, I walked down the street, the houses of which 
were of the bungalow fashion. 
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It was not until I came to the middle of the street 
that I saw, on both sides of the street, numbers of 
young women, most of whom were Japanese, and 
who, dressed in light showy clothes, were seated 
upon chairs, which were placed on wide balconies 
raised about three feet from the roadway. These 
balconies formed the frontages to the houses. 

On seeing me, as I drew near, some of the women 
rose from their chairs, came forward to the edge of 
the balconies, and with entreating hails and calls, 
invited me to their chambers of moral death. Less 
energetic in their debased traffic, others among the 
unfortunate hirelings remained where they sat, and 
with enthusiastic gestures of bodies, hands and faces, 
called to me as I passed by. 

Among those groups of dishonoured women, I 
saw a young Englishwoman, whose face was re- 
markably beautiful. As I was passing by, she was 
leaning over in her chair, and conversing in low tones 
with a British Mercantile Marine officer, who, dressed 
in a white suit and badge cap, was standing beside 
the balcony. 

In an easy chair which was placed near the entrance 
to one of the bungalows, a man sat comfortably re- 
clining. The caste and colour of his features were 
Burman. His dark moustache was full, and well 
combed. The hair of his head was thick, oiled, and 
well brushed. 

Guessing by the position in which he sat, that he 
was the proprietor or the superintendent of the 
establishment, I looked at him, and as I did so my soul 
recoiled with feelings of anger, resentment and re- 
vulsion. I felt that before me reclined not a man, 
but a monster, whose fiendish soul was foul with 
the filth of hell. I was disgusted as I looked at the 
demoralized abortion, whose reclining and _ well- 
groomed body was the receptacle of a morally putre- 
fied and decomposed soul. 
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I was indignant and troubled to think that under 
British rule, such beings should be granted licence, 
and that the craven habitués of such institutions 
should be permitted to traffic in the bodies and souls 
of women, whose virtue and honour it is man’s duty 
and privilege to defend. 

“Man’s inhumanity to man makes countless thou- 
sands mourn.” Universal as selfishness, and irre- 
spective of caste, colour, or clime, the inhumanity 
of prejudice is found amongst all men. 

An illustration of this came under my notice next 
afternoon. 

While I was standing on deck watching the cargo 
of rice being transported from the river-lighters to 
the ship’s hold, my attention was drawn to the steve- 
dore’s foreman, a coloured man, with African features, 
who, with loud oaths, and imprecations, and an 
authoritative, bullying manner, superintended the 
Burmese coolie labourers, terrorizing and speeding 
them in the work of transport. 

Though a profitable servant to his employers, as 
far as I was concerned at least, the man was objection- 
able. So much was this the case, that, when he came 
up to the man who worked the winch close to where 
I was standing, and began in a vulgar way to abuse 
him, I turned and, speaking to the foreman, said 
sharply, “I say! What kind of way is that to speak 
tOrmen«¢ Fe 

“Oh, you have got to keep these Indians in their 
places, sir,” he answered, the tone of his voice turning 
at once to that of flattering sycophancy. 

“Well, in any case, you might remember there 
are other people about,” I replied, rebuking him for 
his lack of moral order. 

“Oh, I am sorry, sir,’ he replied meekly. 

“To what part of the world do you belong?” I 
asked, wondering how he, a negro, held the foreman’s 
position. 
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“To the West Indies, sir,” he responded. 

His answer recalled to my mind the unjust treat- 
ment suffered by the coloured people of the Southern 
States of America, and, reminding him of the fact, 
I said, “Oh, you do? In that part of the world 
they keep your people in their places. So don’t 
forget it.” 

“Keep him in his place. Keep him down. Ter- 
rorize him. Separate him. Enslave him,” is the 
cry of humanity with reference to the poor and weaker 
brother. 

On the Saturday afternoon of that week, during 
my peregrinations of the town and its environments, 
I came to the military barracks, near the entrance 
to which I saw two British soldiers standing together, 
and dressed in the uniform of artillerymen. 

With a wish to know something of the conditions 
and experiences of the life of the soldier in India, 
I went forward to where the soldiers were standing, 
and asked them if visitors were allowed in the barracks. 

Permission being given me, in the company of 
those two soldiers, I spent about two hours of that 
afternoon going through the airy and spacious rooms 
and cook-houses of the barracks, and walking about 
in the open grounds, where both native and English 
soldiers were either at military drill or recreation. 

“It has been quite a pleasure to us,” said one of 
the soldiers to me, when I was about to leave them. 
“It has been a change to talk to a European.” 

“Why! don’t the Europeans speak to you?” I 
inquired. 

“No, they won’t look at us,’”’ he said. And then, 
as an afterthought, he added, “ Unless they want our 
help.” 

The caste spirit in India I learned from that soldier 
is not confined to its natives. 

Later that same afternoon, I was standing near 
the base of the central gilded dagoba, in one of the 
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pagodas in the city, when I was attracted by a concert 
of men’s voices, the sounds of which proceeded from 
some place on the farther side of the dagoba. 

f Eager and curious to see the chanters, I walked 
around the dagoba, slipping, skidding and balancing 
myself upon the thick layer of candle grease, which, 
having dripped from the innumerable candles placed 
before the idols on the base of the dagoba, had, through 
the course of time, and warmed by the heat of the sun, 
formed a slippery covering over the stone pavement. 

On reaching the other side of the dagoba, I saw 
about thirty Chinamen kneeling in rows before an 
idol which was fixed near the base of one of the smaller 
dagobas. 

With their eyes directed intently towards the idol, 
and apparently oblivious to everything save their 
devotions, they worshipped the Buddha. 

The way of Nirvana consists of eight things: Faith, 
Judgment, Language, Purpose, Practice, Obedience, 
Memory, Meditation. All transmigratory existence is 
determined by Karma, i.e. the quality of motive and 
action. 

As I looked upon those fervent Buddhists, instead 
of entertaining feelings of resentment at their idolatry, 
and without any desire to oppose their credulity, 
and ignorance, my heart filled with compassion for 
them. I could appreciate their desire for God and 
eternal life. Of their mode of worship, however, I 
disapproved. Their beliefs and teachings, I discredited. 

Gautama’s moral nature, like that of his true fol- 
lowers, was better than his logic. The doctrine of 
the Karmic transmigration of souls is an unwarranted, 
vague and nebulous theory. His Nirvanic salvation 
is vacuity. The cries, prayers, and hymns, to a 
Buddha who has ceased to exist, are inconsistent, 
and must of necessity be as void of virtue and power 
as death itself. 


As I left the scene of Buddhist idolatry I thanked 
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God for Jesus Christ, who is the true lifegiver. 
Through His intercession, prayer to God is acceptable. 
By faith in Him, the regenerating power of the Holy 
Spirit creates divine life in the human soul, which 
renders a transmigratory return to earth ineffec- 
tual and unnecessary. 

“We were having a talk with a Buddhist missionary 
this afternoon,” said the donkeyman, who had come 
to see me in my room, early on Sunday evening. ‘“ He 
said, he expects to go to England very soon.” 

“Oh,” I replied. ‘How did you get into touch 
with him ? ” 

“He spoke to us in the pagoda.” 

“What did he say to you?” I asked. 

“He was asking all kinds of questions about the 
Christian religion. We found it difficult to answer 
him. So we told him we would recommend him to 
our third engineer, so he said he would like to see 
you.” 

“Oh,” I said, “you have given me a job. Where 
can I see him? Did you make any arrangements? ” 

“Yes. We told him you would most likely be 
at the Methodist Church, and he would probably see 
you there.” 

That evening, the bo’sun (who had been with the 
donkeyman during that afternoon) and I went to 
the Methodist Church, where we formed part of a 
mixed congregation of Europeans and Burmese. The 
preacher was my friend the American missionary. 

“This is our third engineer!” said the bo’sun, 
at the conclusion of the service, as he introduced me 
to a dark-skinned, stoutly built, middle-aged man, 
who was dressed in a white cotton suit, and who also 
had formed one of the congregation. 

After leaving the church we walked, conversing 
together on topical subjects, until we came to a quiet 
place where, on the ground, lay a steel girder, with 
one of its flat sides upwards. Upon this, we all sat, 
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conversing about, and discussing, the respective 
teachings of the Bible, the Tripitaka, Jesus, and 
Buddha. : 

Quiet and reasonable in manner, and open to 
conviction in discussion, his questions regarding 
the Christian religion being neither so profound nor 
formidable as I had anticipated, any fears I might 
have had entertained in meeting this protagonist of 
Buddhism were dispelled. And before the two hours 
we were together had passed, his admission of un- 
belief in many of the traditions relating to Gautama 
gave me hope of his conversion to Christianity. 

“T don’t believe,” he said, shaking his head, and 
with a thoughtful expression in his dark eyes, as he 
looked straight before him, ‘“‘ that Buddha was formed 
an elephant; that he had five hundred transmigra- 
tions; that he spoke from a bridge in heaven; and 
that the gods and every one in the universe came to 
hear him.” 

This denial shook the foundations of the Buddhist 
religion. After further discussion, in which I em- 
phasized the negative side of his religion, he acquiesced 
that in many respects the Christian religion was superior 
to his own. 

“ But,” he said, “I don’t like the representatives 
of Christianity that I see here.” 

“What is wrong with them?” I asked. 

“Well, for instance, I don’t like the way they treat 
their servants. They look down on them.” 

“In that respect they are false to the Christian 
ideal. Christ commands his followers to serve one 
another,” I answered. 

“They favour the rich,” he went on. ‘‘ Years ago, 
when I lived at home (he was a Cingalese), I went to 
interview a Christian bishop, and I remember when 
I got to his home, he invited me into his room before 
some poor people who were already waiting to see him 
when I arrived.” 
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“ Altogether unchristian on the part of the bishop,” 
I answered. 

“ At any rate the action impressed me very much ; 
and set me against Christianity,” he said. 

I pointed out, that in denying the veracity of the 
Christian religion because of an unworthy action on the 
part of a representative of that religion, even though 
that representative were a bishop, was as unfair as 
it was unwarranted. 

He acquiesced that my words were right, and before 
we parted that evening, he told me he would recon- 
sider his attitude towards Christianity. He added, 
also, that he would make a careful study of the New 
Testament. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Rangoon—Chinese Quarters—Open-air Theatre—Taoist Tem- 
ple—Taoist Religion—The Parsee—Parsee Religion— 
—The Mohammedan Mosque—Mohammed—Mohamme- 
dan Religion—The Pilot 


LTHOUGH the majority of its inhabitants are 

Burmese, Rangoon is a cosmopolitan city. 

Emigrants from all parts of India, Ceylon and China 
having settled and formed colonies there. 

The Chinese colony, which is large, is a replica 
of life in China. Chinese men, women, youths and 
children, with pigtails, and dressed in peculiar black 
and slate-coloured clothing, are to be seen every- 
where. 

On Monday afternoon, as I was walking along the 
main street in the colony, my attention was drawn 
to a crowd assembled before, what appeared to me, 
a large vendor’s stall. Curious to know what the 
attraction might be, I walked forward until I came 
to the outer edge of the crowd, where I stopped, and 
was interested to see a company of Chinese theat- 
ricals. They were performing on a wooden stage, 
which was raised about five feet above the roadway, 
and which was covered with an awning of canvas. 

I remained for some time watching what was being 
enacted. As I could not understand what was being 
said, and not knowing the significance of the dresses 
worn by the actors, I failed to see the meaning of the 
performance. The histrionic movements of the actors 
and the varying expressions on their faces were not 
unlike the performances commonly seen on the English 
stage. The occasional outburst of laughter on the 
part of the onlookers showed me that the instinct for 
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humour, and the response to it in laughter, differed 
little between Orientals and Occidentals. 

Leaving the company of outdoor theatricals, I 
walked along a street, on both side of which were 
Chinese stores and shops, until I came to a temple, 
the roof of which, with its curved and fantastic 
corners, I recognized as being Chinese. The door of 
the temple was open, and I could hear a tinkling 
sound, and the beating of a drum, coming from 
within. 

Curious to see the interior of the temple, I crossed 
the small open court, which lay between the street 
and the temple, and, on coming to the doorway, I 
stood, and looked inside. 

In shape the building was almost square. At the 
end, opposite to where I stood, was an altar, similar 
in size and shape to those used in Roman Catholic 
churches. In front of the altar hung a small lamp, 
the dim light of which shone in the funereal gloom 
round about it. Not far from the doorway, a middle- 
aged Chinese priest was standing, beating energetically, 
with a stick, a drum, which was placed vertically 
upon a small pedestal before him. There was a vague 
expression on the priest’s face. He seemed either 
lost or absorbed in what he was doing. 

By his side stood a much younger man, who, with 
an iron rod, was beating a piece of steel, which hung 
suspended from a framework before him. He was 
not so energetic as the older man, and did his work in 
a perfunctory manner. His face had a more intelli- 
gent expression. He had sufficient interest in the 
stranger standing in the doorway to gaze intently 
at him. 

The temple was Taoist. 

Founded by LAdo-tsze, a Chinese philosopher, who 
was born in the year 604 B.c., the Taoist religion is 
some few years older than that of Confucius. The 
doctrines of Lao-tsze acknowledge the Supreme 
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Being as the great ruler of the universe, this Being, 
who is unapproachable, and with whom it is impossible 
to communicate, being known as Nature. Different . 
from Confucianism, which, as a code of morals for 
the practical government of man, can scarcely be 
called a religion, Taoism teaches that, like a plant, 
man springs from Nature; he should live his best; 
then, like a plant, he returns to Nature. It teaches 
that man is rendered immortal through the contem- 
plation of God, the exercise of faith, and the re- 
pression of passion. 

Lao-tsze taught that man was composed of two 
principles: one material, the other spiritual. He 
emanated from the spiritual, and he will return to it. 

By throwing off the pleasures, passions, and in- 
clinations of the body, he proclaimed the “ Taou,” 
which means the “ Path” or ‘‘ Reason,” a word the 
significance of which, in some respects, might be 
compared with the Word or Logos of the Christian 
New Testament. 

In his moral code, he advocates chanting, benevo- 
lence, fortitude, free will, and man’s responsibility. 
He prizes gentleness, compassion, economy, and not 
presuming to take precedence in the world. “It is 
the way of Taou not to act from any personal motive; 
to conduct affairs without feeling the trouble of them ; 
to taste without desire for flavour; to recompense 
injury with kindness.” 

In his religion, there is an absence of personal 
ideal, or a definite plan and purpose, in regard to 
human beings. 

Falsified by tradition and corrupted by subse- 
quent leaders, and the introduction of alchemy, 
polytheism, spiritism, the Taoism of to-day, is very 
different from the Taoism of its founder. 

A head or pope dwells on the Lung-Hu mountain 
in Kiang-si. In his possession are books, and charms, 
supposed to be animated with magical and exorcizing 
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powers, which he calls into use for dispelling, or 
exorcizing sicknesses, diseases and evil spirits. 

He commits his power to the lower order of priests, 
by preparing spells and incantations, chanting 
prayers. Amid the din of gongs, drums, bells and 
flutes, these poor fatuous priests, senseless as the 
pope himself, believe they hold intercourse with the 
dead, and perpetuate a system, which, having fallen 
from the elevated conception of Lao-tsze, has be- 
come a system rank with folly and superstition. 

Accompanied by a Chinese youth, who offered his 
services as guide, and whose knowledge of Taoism, I 
found to be as limited as his knowledge of English, I 
entered the temple. 

With the exception of what appeared to me to 
be an ancestral tablet placed near the altar, and a 
large figure, in some respects resembling the Buddha, 
there was little of interest or curiosity to be seen 
inside the building. Near the altar were seven or 
eight Chinamen, who, without any external sign of 
devotion or worship, stood conversing together, and 
smoking cigarettes. The conversation of the men 
ceased when I entered the temple. They gazed idly 
and curiously at me until I made my exit. 

Void of purpose and inspiration, supported only 
by the conservative philosophy of Confucius, the 
Chinese, as a people, have, for centuries, been sink- 
ing in a quagmire of the religion of Nature, the Nir- 
vanic desire of Buddhism, superstition, idolatry, and 
formality. With their faces looking backwards in the 
worship of ancestors, they have lived in ignorance of 
the knowledge of the true and living God, the Way to 
Whom is Jesus Christ. 

“Why send missionaries abroad ? ”’ asks the critic. 

“What is the use of Christian missions ? ”’ inquires 
the cynic. 

“Missionaries do no good abroad,” says the sea- 
faring man, whose lack of knowledge of the Christian 
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missionary is often as great as his lack of knowledge 
of the countries he visits; and who, because of his 
having sailed the seas, presumptuously claims to be 
an authority on the subject of Foreign Missions and 
missionaries. 

Whilst riding in the tramcar on the Wednesday 
evening of that week, my curiosity was aroused 
on seeing an Indian gentleman who, after taking 
his seat opposite to where I sat, carefully removed 
his richly embroidered velvet cap, by lifting it per- 
pendicularly from his head. By this action, I saw 
he was wearing upon his head another cap, which was 
also richly embroidered and of smaller size. 

“T hope you will pardon my inquisitiveness when I 
ask why you wear two caps at the same time?” I 
said, addressing him. 

“Oh, it is a custom we have,” he answered kindly. 

“Is there any special significance init ? ’’ I asked, as 
I wondered if it might be indicative of caste or of 
some social or religious distinction. 

“Oh, no,” he replied, “ although I am a Parsee.” 

“Then you are a fire-worshipper? Would you 
please tell me the principles of your belief? ” I asked, 
wishing to converse with him. 

“We hold the three principles of Good thoughts, 
Good words, Good deeds, as taught by Zoroaster in 
the Zend-Avesta.” 

Modern Parseeism is a survival of Zoroastrianism, 
the religion of the ancient Medes and Persians. Its 
founder was Zoroaster (which is the Greek pronun- 
ciation of Zarathusthra), knowledge of whose life is 
confined to legend and tradition. He is supposed 
to have lived between the years I000 and 500 B.c. 
Prior to the time of Zoroaster, the religion of the 
Medo-Persians was polytheistic. 

A plurality of spirits called ‘“‘ Ahuras ” which were 
considered as presiding over fire, water, earth, and all 
the creatures of Nature, were worshipped. Through 
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the Magi, who were the hereditary priests of the people, 
invocations for aid were made to the various spirits. 
As a reformer, Zoroaster came on the scene, preaching 
the worship of the one supreme God, as the beginning 
and the end of true religion. He proclaimed that God 
alone was the Creator, Giver, and Sustainer of all 
things. He discarded the earlier gods or spirits, 
addressing God with the words “Thou, and Thou 
alone, doth my mind’s eye see.” 

He believed evil to be incompatible with God’s 
goodness, holiness, and justice. He attempted to 
solve the mystery of evil by assuming two primeval 
causes, which, though different, are united. The good 
God, Ahura-Mazda, which means Lord, Wisdom, 
or Ormuzd, being the God of the sky and the origin 
of life, is symbolized by the sun, with the moon and 
planets, and in default of them, fire. 

In these emblems the worshippers see Him, whose 
heart is infinitely warm with love, and whose word (in 
the Zend-Avesta) is brighter than life. We reach 
God through his works. ‘ We rise from Nature, to 
Nature’s God,” says the Parsee, as he kneels before 
a luminous object, or when, with half-veiled faces, 
his priests kneel in the temple before the altar upon 
which burns the sacred flame. According to tradi- 
tion, this flame came down from heaven. It is touched 
only by holy instruments, and is ever burning. 

The spirit of evil is represented by blackness. It 
is personified in Ahriman, the Prince of Darkness, 
who is the source and centre of evil, in all its manifesta- 
tions. The spiritual war of light against darkness, 
good against evil, is not to be everlasting. Darkness 
and evil and evildoers are to be exterminated in hell. 
The righteous and good, on the other hand, shall 
finally rise from the dead, and in their bodies enter 
into the presence of Ormuzd, who, as eternal light, is 
the source and centre of their being. 

The Zend-Avesta, which are the ancient and sacred 
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writings of the Persians, were formed into their present 
canon under Shah-Puhar the Second, in the years 
A.D. 309 to 338. 

The four laws of the Zend-Avesta, are piety, purity, 
veracity, and industry. 

It is in obedience to these precepts, which are 
summed up in “ Good thoughts, Good words, Good 
deeds,” that the faithful Parsee, who believes that 
virtue brings its own reward, looks for his salvation on 
the day of judgment. With the threefold repetition 
of the divine name, his Patet or Miserere, he passes 
over the bridge across the abyss Muzaht (into which 
the evil fall, and where dwells Ahriman) and enters 
into the eternal light, the dwelling-place of the. pure 
and faithful. 

Although in some points of doctrine the Parsee 
religion is similar to the Christian, the latter stands 
pre-eminently superior in its teaching of the nature 
and love of God, sacrifices, personal ideal in char- 
acter, the kingdom of God, judgment, and the 
meaning of heaven. In his abstinence from the use 
of tobacco, the Parsee is an example, and shows a 
superiority of moral purity to those Christians who 
indulge in that form of drug-taking. 

On the gratings fixed near the tops of their Dokh- 

mas, or Towers of Silence, the Parsees place the bodies 
of their dead. Exposed to vultures, eagles, dew, 
and the sun’s rays, the bleached bones fall through 
the gratings and into the pit below, from which they 
are removed to a subterranean cavern. 
_ But for the defeat of the Persians, by the Greeks, in 
the battles of Marathon, Salamis, and Platcea, the 
Parsee religion might have become the predominant 
religion of Europe and the greater part of Asia. 
With the defeat of the Persian army, by Calif Omar, 
in the latter part of the first half of the seventh century 
(Anno Domini), Mohammedanism gradually superseded 
the ancient religion in Persia. 
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To-day the Parsees number altogether about one 
hundred and seventy thousand. Half of them are 
descendants of the refugees who fled from Calif Omar. 
nee are to be found in India, principally in Bom- 

ay. 

“ Do you know much about the Christian religion ? ” 
I inquired of the Parsee. 

“No, I have considered it very little,” he answered. 

>) Chen,” Fsaid® “a study of the New Testament 
would be to your advantage.”’ , 

On coming to the end of our car ride, and after 
replacing his outer cap on his head, we alighted from 
the car and walked along together, continuing our 
conversation, until we stopped near to a large three- 
storied building. 

“This is my property,” he said, pointing to the 
building. Shortly after saying this he bade me 
“Good evening.” 

As the property referred to was an extensive pile 
of buildings, covering many square yards of land, I 
wondered, as I went on my way, how the Parsee would 
define “Good deeds!” I find the doctrine of “‘ Good 
deeds ”’ to be incompatible with the accumulation of 
wealth, and the ownership of palatial buildings and 
extensive properties. 

“Have you heard about Bill and Thomson ?”’ 
inquired the second engineer of me, shortly after I 
got on board that evening. 

“Yes,” I replied, ‘I have heard about them.” 

For the past two or three days discouraging reports 
of the evil behaviour of these members of our fellow- 
ship had reached me. 

“ You are just wasting your time with your meetings. 
If I were you I would give them up,” he suggested, 
indicating that, because of the lapse of these two sailors 
into wrongdoing, our meetings were useless. 

“ He that putteth his hand to the plough, and look- 
ing back, is not fit for the Kingdom of Heaven.”’ 
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At dusk next day, as I stood near the great white 
mosque, with its rounded towers and tall minarets, 
I was watching the crowds of Mohammedans as they 
flocked up its steps and into its large open doorway. 
I was wishing, as I watched, that I might be allowed 
to enter with them, when a young Mohammedan 
came to me, and said, ‘‘ Good evening, sir.” 

“Good evening,’ I replied. “Do you speak 
English ? ” 

“A little, sir.” 

“ Well, then, I want to see inside the mosque. Do 
you know if I will be allowed to go in with those 
men?” I asked, referring to the men entering. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied. “Come over with me.” 

We crossed the road together and came to the 
steps which led to the great doorway of the mosque. 

“You must take your boots off,’ said my guide. 

With slight qualms of conscience, for I wondered 
if I was doing right in complying with this Eastern 
custom of showing reverence, I stooped and began 
to remove my boots. This experience soon made me 
a centre and object of curiosity to the Mohammedans, 
upon whose feet were sandals, which, I noticed, most 
of the men removed by a slight kick. Crowding 
round me, those Mohammedan spectators stood and 
looked on, while I was taking my boots off my feet ; 
and then, after I had done this, they followed me, 
with looks of interest on their faces, as I went up 
the steps of the mosque. 

“Where do I put them ? ” I asked, referring to the 
boots, of the young man who still accompanied me. 

“You must leave them with the man at the door,” 
he replied. 

At the door of the mosque I handed my boots to 
a man, whose duty it was to receive the slippers and 
sandals of those who were entering. On receiving 
the boots, the man immediately disappeared, from 
my sight, amongst the crowds of men who were going 
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along a wide passage way, on the right-hand side of 
the doorway. 

“Go along there,” said the youth to me, immedi- 
ately after my boots had disappeared. 

As he spoke, he pointed, with his finger, to the 
passage, along which many of the men were going, on 
the left-hand side of the doorway. 

After saying this, he went out of the doorway and 
disappeared from my view. 

As I walked along the passage in the direction in- 
dicated to me, I reflected, that, although I believed 
the fruitseller was in error, by telling me that on en- 
tering the mosque I should lose my life, yet I was 
not disinclined to believe that there was some possibility 
of losing my boots. At the same time, I was glad 
to visit the mosque, even though it should mean the 
forfeiture of my boots, 

I followed the crowd until I came to the doorway 
through which the worshippers went into the great 
Hall of Prayer. 

Just inside this doorway I stood throughout the 
service. 

In the large spacious building, with walls entirely 
free from pictures, images or idols, were hundreds 
of men, all, with few exceptions, dressed in white. 

Led by a sheikh, whose long white beard gave him 
a patriarchal appearance, and whose position of 
prominence, on a slightly raised platform at the op- 
posite end of the building to where I was standing, 
made him visible to all, this great company of men 
joined in their evening devotions. Guided and directed 
by the cries and movements of their leader, they made 
the eight movements, posturing and prostrating them- 
selves in prayer. 

Though in one sense the sight was impressive I 
could not but wonder, as I looked upon the mechanical 
movements of the men, whether their form of worship, 
was one which might be regarded as fetishlike in 
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its nature! I doubted also, on seeing the prostra- 
tions of their bodies, if the men were truly humble 
in heart and prostrate in spirit before God, a test 
of which I believed would be their willingness to 
receive new light, and to hear the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

From where I stood I could see, not only what was 
going on inside the mosque, but, also, all of the men 
who were entering. 

I learned, that evening, that the habit of unpunc- 
tuality is not confined to Christian churchgoers. 
Many late comers, hastily drying their hands and faces 
with small cloths, came hurrying along the passage, 
and then, after passing through the doorway, took 
their places in the Hall of Prayer with their more 
punctual brethren. 

Mohammed, the founder of the Moslem religion, 
was born at Mecca, in Arabia, in the year A.D. 570. 
For long prior to his time, Mecca had been regarded 
as a sacred city because of the Caaba, or temple, around 
which the pilgrims made a sevenfold circuit, and which 
contained the black stone (probably a meteorite) said 
to have been given to Abraham by an angel. It was 
to the custodians of the Caaba, a priestly caste of 
an Arab tribe claiming descent from Ishmael the son 
of Abraham, that the parents of Mohammed belonged. 

Left an orphan when he was five years of age, 
moody and silent in disposition, subject also to fits 
of hysteria and epilepsy, he grew up under the tute- 
lage of his uncle, the high priest of the Caaba. 

After being educated in the schools of Mecca, for 
some time Mohammed became a shepherd. Later 
as a camel driver in a caravan company, he travelled 
in Arabia. He married Khadija, the rich widow 
of his master. It was in his fortieth year, when, with 
a confused knowledge of the Massorah (the tradition 
by which Jewish scholars try to preserve the text of 
the Old Testament) and familiar only with a corrupt 
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form of Christianity as it was erroneously taught by 
a sect of Arabs, and in contact with a Zoroastrianism 
which had degenerated into mysticism and fire wor- 
ship, that, while meditating in the cave of Hira, 
three miles from Mecca, Mohammed professed that 
the angel Gabriel appeared to him, and gave him a 
silken scroll, which was the first instalment of the 
Koran. Appointing him as the prophet of the Al- 
mighty, he commanded him to drive away all idolatry 
and to restore the true worship of the one true God. 

In a quiet way he announced amongst his friends 
the revelations he had received. At the end of five 
years, fifty persons, the first of whom was his wife, 
had been converted to his teachings. He then began 
to preach openly. In condemning idolatry he aroused 
the hostility of the Koreiah (local priests) who began 
a persecuting crusade against him and his followers. 

Protected by his uncle, Mohammed remained in 
Mecca until the year 622, when, along with his followers, 
he fled to Medina, whose people, attracted by the 
new doctrine, had offered their town as a refuge for 
the persecuted Moslems. The episode of the Hejira 
(or flight) is the commencement of the Mohammedan 
era. 

It was at this time, while in Medina, that, becoming 
bitter in spirit, Mohammed changed from a visionary 
and dreamer into a fanatical warrior. Convinced 
that he was impelled by divine impulse, he declared 
a holy war against all idolaters. He began his crusade 
by successfully attacking the caravans from Mecca, 
and finally, by defeating Chief Abu Sofram, subdued 
Mecca itself, and swept the city of its idols. The 
crescentade, or religious war for Islam (resignation 
to the divine will), was declared. 

With such zeal did Mohammed prosecute this war, 
that before his death in the year 632 almost the whole 
of Arabia had become Moslem. Making Mecca the 
Kiblah, or point to which the faithful must turn in 
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prayer, he inspired his followers to fight, so that the 
blessings and culture of Abraham’s religion might 
extend to all the world. 

Within one hundred years after the Hejira, the 
Caliphs, as the successors of Mohammed, ruled from 
the Indus to the Pyrenees. During that time they 
subdued over thirty-six thousand cities and castles, 
destroyed over four thousand churches and temples, 
and erected more than fourteen hundred mosques. 

In the year 732, by which time they ruled North 
Africa and Spain, Abdalrahman, the leader of the 
Saracens, was defeated by Charles Martel and his 
army, between Tours and Poitiers, in the West of 
Europe. The battle of Vienna, in 1529, did in the 
East what Poitiers did in the West. The recapture 
of Delhi, in 1857, ended the Mohammedam Empire 
beyond the Indus. 

‘There is no God but Allah,and Mohammed is His 
Prophet,” are the chief articles of the Mohammedan 
creed. This teaching is fully developed in the one 
hundred and fourteen Suras, or chapters, of the Koran. 
With a claim to divine inspiration each Sura commences 
“In the name of the Most merciful God.” 

Besides the existence of God, who is given ninety-nine 
names, angelology is part of the teaching of the Koran. 
The four principal angels are Gabriel, the angel of 
revelation; Michael, the protector and guardian of 
the Jews; Azrael (Raphael), the angel of death ; 
Izrafil (Uriel), the angel whose office is to sound the 
trumpet at the resurrection. Eblis (Iblis), despair, is 
the evil angel or devil. The Jinn, a class of spirits 
lower than angels, and subject to death, and which 
assume the various forms and shapes of hideous 
fairies, giants, and fates, are said to live in the moun- 
tains of Kaf, which are supposed to encircle the 
world. 

The Koran is not a systematically arranged code 
of laws and regulations. Like threads, they are 
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woven into the fabric of the book, or mentioned in 
an incidental manner. 

A Moslem, or Mussulman, is one who has surrendered 
to God. His way of salvation is to do his duty in 
standing by the five pillars. These pillars are: Re- 
citing the Moslem creed; observing the five stated 
periods of prayer; performing legal alms; fasting 
(especially the thirty days of Ramadan in the ninth 
month); making a pilgrimage to Mecca (with its 
idols cleared away, the Caaba is still deemed sacred). 

The Mohammedan is prohibited from gambling 
and the use of wine; he must not confine birds in 
cages ; his Koran, in sanctioning polygamy, prescribes 
four as the number of wives to which he is limited. 
After the death of Khadija, in the year 619, Mohammed 
had eleven wives. A special vision entitled him to 
a peculiar privilege and exonerated him from any 
blame in marrying Zeinah, the wife of his adopted 
son, Zeid. 

The Koran teaches the immortality of the soul 
and the resurrection of the body. At death, soul 
and body are buried together. Awakened from the 
sleep of death by the two angel examiners, Monker 
and Nakir, the dead are made to sit upright, when an 
avowal of their beliefs is demanded. Ifan affirmation 
of belief in the Kalima (God and Mohammed) is made, 
the soul is freed from the confines of the grave. If 
a disavowal of the Kalima is made, the soul is con- 
demned to dragons until the last day. 

In the day of judgment, which is to last from one 
to fifty thousand years, all angels, jinns, men and 
animals are called to pass over Al Sirat, a bridge as 
sharp as the edge of a sword and delicate as a fine 
hair. Below the bridge yawns the gulf of hell, a 
place of pain, caused by intense cold and heat, and 
fitted with seven stories, or apartments, respectively 
assigned to Mohammedans, Jews, Christians, Sabians, 
Magians, idolaters, and, the lowest of all, hypocrites. 
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Heaven, which is a conglomeration of sensual im- 
agination, is also a place of seven apartments. To be 
possessed of eternal youth, and clothed in costly — 
garments, with gorgeous delights of odours, music, 
and, above all, the enjoyment of the black-eyed daugh- 
ters of paradise, who are created of pure musk, and 
free from all the bodily weakness of the female sex, 
are the rewards held out for the commonest inhabi- 
tants of paradise. Women are apportioned a separate 
abode, there being considerable doubt as to the manner 
of their enjoyment. The Koran says that Jews, 
Christians, and those who believe in God and the 
last day, “Shall have no fear upon them; neither 
shall they grieve.” 

While Mohammedanism represses glaring evils, it 
humours lesser ones. Sin, to the Mohammedan, is a 
coming short of the meritorious religious services. 

Prayers are not made to Mohammed. His interces- 
sion, as well as the intercession of saints, is asked 
before God. Faithful Mussulmans believed that Mo- 
hammed came to complete the work of the Prophets, 
among whom they number Jesus Christ. They believe 
the Koran supersedes the New Testament in divine 
authority. 

The dying Mussulman makes a fetish of his holy 
book, he clasps it, in a last embrace, as a transport 
to the regions of the blessed. 

Although Mohammedanism has the uniting bond of 
the Arabic language, and the visible unity of the pil- 
grimage to Mecca, its crescent is waning with the 
advance of science and education. Both in the East 
and in the West, there has been a loss of energy and 
elasticity in the Mohammedan moon. 

With morals and ethics fixed and frozen in the stereo- 
typed doctrines of predestination and fate, and 
without a knowledge of the Fatherhood of God, and 
the warmth of the grace, love and fellowship, in the 
true brotherhood of man ; and lacking the inspiration 
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of the life of God, the crescent must wane in the light 
of Him, whose emblem is the cross, and whose kingdom 
is from everlasting to everlasting, and who, in the 
Person of Jesus Christ, said, “I, if I be lifted up, will 
draw all men unto Me.” 

When prayers were ended in the mosque that even- 
ing, and I saw the men were about to retire, I stepped 
into the passage along which I had come, and, still 
wondering if my boots would be returned to me, I 
walked towards the main doorway. On reaching it, 
the sandal-keeper, with my boots in his hand, came 
towards me, hastily put the boots into my hands, 
and hurried away to perform his duties for the crowds 
of men who were about to make their exit. 

“Why don’t you allow women in the mosque? ” 
I asked the young Mohammedan, who came on board 
the Goodwill next day, and whose acquaintance I 
first made on the day of our arrival in Rangoon, 
when, with the tailor from whom I had ordered the 
white suit, he came into my room. 

“They must worship in the house,’ he replied. 

“ But why ? ” I asked, seeing that he did not answer 
the question. 

“Well, as far as I know,” he answered, “‘ it’s be- 
cause of jealousy. Men are afraid others may take 
a fancy to their wives.” 

Whether this man was right in his answer or not, 
the fact remains that Mohammedan women have not 
the privilege of the public worship of God. Whatever 
might be the true origin of the custom, these women 
must not appear in public or in the presence of strangers, 
without the physical inconvenience of covering the 
face. If it is because of the underlying spirit of 
jealousy, that the custom of covering the face is main- 
tained, it is therefore evident that Mohammedanism 
is ineffective in purifying the minds of its devotees. 

“Could you tell me why the white suits I ordered 
have not been brought me? ”’ I asked him, wondering 
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why, after so many days, I had not received the suits. 

“They have been quarrelling over the orders, and 
one thing and another, and have been to court,” he 
answered. 

By this explanation, I learned that in business, as 
well as in religion, the green-eyed monster jealousy 
did his ravaging work amongst the Mohammedans. 

With holds filled with rice, a high pressure of steam 
on her boilers, and her engines ready for starting, 
on Saturday afternoon, May the seventh, the Good- 
will, ready to begin her voyage to Europe, was await- 
ing the arrival of the pilot who was to take her down 
the river. 

“Here he comes.’’ These words, said by one of 
the sailors to another who stood beside him on the 
starboard side of the ship, I overheard, from where 
I stood on deck, near to the main mast. 

Curious to see the pilot, I went to the ship’s side, 
and looked astern, where I saw a long boat, which 
was rowed by a crew of coloured Burmese, who were 
dressed in uniform. At the stern of the boat sat a 
white man, with a large sun helmet on his head and 
dressed in a white suit. 

A few minutes later, when the boat had been made 
fast to the companion ladder which was hanging over 
the Goodwill’s side, one of the Burmese sailors, for the 
purpose of steadying the boat, and for the convenience 
of the disembarkation of the pilot, stood, holding 
with his hand, the bottom platform stanchion of the 
companion ladder. 

The pilot, who was a clean-shaven young man, 
after rising from his seat in the stern of the boat, 
came forward towards the companion ladder, gripped 
one of its stanchions with his right hand, and then, 
after placing one foot on the bottom platform, put his 
left hand against the face of the boatman who was 
standing, and before stepping on to the platform, 
ignominiously pushed the boatman out of his way, 
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Lordly and aristocratic in his manner, the un- 
gracious and presumptuous action aroused my in- 
dignation. My sympathies were quickened for the 
coloured man he had insulted, and again I hoped 
for the dawn of the day of Christ’s Millennium, when 
coloured men, who, like white men, are made in the 
likeness of God, should have their rightful place and 
be treated with the courtesy and respect due to them. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Voyage to Norway—The Meetings continue with Diminished 
Numbers—Deterrent Effect of the Backsliders—The 
Poop—Ceylon—The Buddhist Missionary—Adam’s Peak 
—Halley’s Comet—Perim—John and Transubstantia- 
tion—The Suez Canal 


“ CTAND by.” With a loud ringing of the engine- 

room telegraph, this order, calling the engineers 
to their posts in the engine-room, was given as soon 
as the pilot came on board. A few minutes later we 
were under way. 

“ Full ahead ” came in quick succession, the double 
order from the bridge, immediately after the pilot 
left us, at the mouth of the river, and once again we 
were out to sea, bound, via Colombo and the Suez 
Canal, for Norway and Finland. 

As a result of their evil-doings in Rangoon, three 
men lapsed from our dog-watch fellowship. Their 
lapse was a disappointment to the others, and it acted 
as a check to the progress we had hitherto been 
making. 

“T had thought of joining the class, but not now,” 
said one of the seamen. 

“I did think something of it before we got to 
Rangoon ; but now I find they are hypocrites,” said 
another. 

Dishonoured, and discontented with themselves, the 
backsliders were witnesses to the truth of the proverb 
which says, “ Sin destroys the soul” (Prov. vi. 32, 35). 
Robbed of moral vitality, as dry and withered branches 
without the cohesive sap of divine life and spiritual 
fellowship, Bill the sailor, Thomson, and O’Connor 
fell from the communion of the dog-watch meetings. 
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Despite disappointment, and without giving up 
hope for the return of the backsliders, we determined 
to continue our devotional services. 

Next evening, seven of us gathered round the 
carpenter’s bench, which had been put into the con- 
fined space of the carpenter’s workshop in the ship’s 
poop, the atmosphere of which was close and musty 
with the smell of tar, paints, oils, rope and wood. 
A sense of the disappointment of loss was. upon us 
in the service. We were possessed with a dominating 
consciousness of the absence of those who had deserted 
from us. 

“T thought we were going to get a rest from the 
classes after leaving Rangoon,” said the second engineer 
to me, the following day. 

“You have the best of it after all,” said John the 
steward to me on Tuesday evening. 

Suffering from bodily disease, as a result of his 
sins, John was proving that the way of the trans- 
gressor is hard, and that “ evil pursueth the sinners.” 
Disappointed, remorseful, suffering in body and mind, 
he said dolefully, “I think I'll have to be a Christian.” 

On Wednesday evening we gathered for our meet- 
ing in the carpenter’s workshop in the poop. In 
united praise and the study of God’s Word we rejoiced 
in our worship. With “ Glories!” “ Hallelujahs!”’ 
and ‘‘ Amens!”’ upon our lips, as expressions of the 
joy of our salvation, we realized, as John the steward 
had said, that “‘ we had the best of it,” and that, 
though God’s way is strait, it leads to life. 

The following Sunday morning we finished our 
voyage across the Bay of Bengal, the surface of whose 
wide and slowly swelling seas had been smooth and 
shining in the rays of the tropical sun, and dropped 
anchor in the harbour at Colombo, the capital and 
principal seaport of Ceylon. 

The disappointing experience of living at anchor 
within reach, yet out of touch with places and objects 
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of interest, is common to those who “ go down to the 
sea in ships.” 

On that Sunday, I wished for the privilege of going 
ashore, that I might join in fellowship with the Chris- 
tians of Colombo, and see something of the work of . 
missions, and the life and customs of its cosmopolitan 
population of Cingalese, Eurasians, Moors, Tamils, 
and Europeans. 

Ceylon, which is separated from the southern point 
of India by the Gulf of Manar, is an island shaped 
like a pear. It is about two hundred and seventy-five 
miles long, and one hundred and thirty-seven miles 
wide. 

Buddhism is its prevailing religion. Tradition says 
that, on three different occasions, Gautama Buddha 
visited the island to preach his doctrine. 

The famous and sacred bo-tree, supposed to be 
the oldest tree in the world, and said to have been 
planted in the year 288 B.c., is regarded as a branch 
of the identical fig-tree under which Gautama reclined 
at Aruwela-yo in the Bihar province of North India, 
when he underwent his apotheosis. Its leaves, which 
are gathered after falling (the tree being supposed to 
be too sacred to touch with a knife), are carried away 
as treasures by pilgrims. 

The most celebrated Buddhist relic in Ceylon is 
the Dalada, or sacred tooth of Gautama. Although 
it is well known that the original relic was destroyed 
by the Portuguese during the time of their occupation 
of Ceylon, the present relic, which is a substitute of dis- 
coloured ivory, is guarded with great care, and is 
preserved in an elegant shrine. 

Adam’s Peak is the name given by the Mohammedans, 
and after them by Europeans, to a mountain in the 
south of the island. The cone and summit of the 
mountain is a mass of granite which terminates in a 
narrow platform. In the middle of this, is a natural 
hollow, five feet long, which has been artificially 
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enlarged, and has a rude resemblance of a human 
footmark. Mohammedan tradition says that the 
mark was made by Adam during the time of his 
penitence, after his expulsion from paradise, when 
he stood there on one foot for a thousand years. To 
the Buddhist, the impression, or sacred footmark, 
was left by Buddha on his departure from Ceylon. 
Over the sacred spot stands a temple which is frequented 
by multitudes of deluded devotees, Buddhists, Hindoos, 
and Mohammedans. 


“What, though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle ; 
Though every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile! 

In vain with lavish kindness, 
The gifts of God are strewn ; 
The heathen, in his blindness, 
Bows down to wood and stone.” 


As we lay at anchor about a quarter of a mile from 
the shore, our curiosity and interest in Ceylon, and 
its inhabitants, could only be satisfied with a view 
of the vegetation, the distant elevation of the land, 
and anything we might learn from anyone who might 
chance to come on board. 

“T used to belong to the Church of England.” 
These words were said to me by a middle-aged Cingalese 
who, during that day, came on board the Goodwull, 
and whose object, as it seemed, was to propagate 
Buddhist doctrines among our crew. 

“And why did you leave it?” I asked. 

“The ministers could not give me answers to the 
questions I asked,” he said, indicating by his answer 
that the Christian faith was untenable. 

“Have you asked similar questions concerning the 
Buddhist religion ?”’ I inquired. 

“Yes,” he replied, nodding his head, and speaking 
in a tone of assurance, which indicated the superior 
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intellectual and evidential claims of Buddhism over 
Christianity. 

“Then what are your difficulties in the Christian . 
religion ?”’ I asked. 

“Oh, many,” he replied. 

Taking up the subject of Christian evidences, we 
entered a discussion on Christian theology and doctrine, 
in which the Buddhist found himself overpowered by 
arguments in favour of the veracity of the Christian 
religion. 

“The Christian religion will stand the test of 
questioning,” I said to him just before he left me. 
“Be honest in your propaganda and don’t say again 
that your questions concerning the Christian religion 
cannot be answered.” 

Next afternoon he again came on board, and after 
expressing his wish to speak to me, said. ‘“‘I have 
come to ask for your home address in England; if 
you will give it to me, I want to send you some Buddhist 
books.” 

“Tt’s a pity you did not bring them with you this 
morning,” I said, after giving him the address he desired. 
“T could have read them before we arrived in England.” 

“Youread the Bible, ask God to give you light, and 
I am persuaded you will find the Christian religion 
will satisfy you in a way Buddhism does not,” I said 
to him before he left me a few moments later. 

“Did you see the Buddhist this morning?” the 
donkeyman asked me, some time later during the 
day. ‘He told us for’ard that he came over this 
morning specially to get your address, as he wanted 
to send you some Buddhist books, which he told us 
would convert you to Buddhism.” 

“Yes, I saw him and gave him the address,” I 
answered, feeling interested in the Buddhist’s desire 
for my conversion to his religion, and, though quite 
ready to change my religion for a better, I doubted 
whether any literature he might send would prove 
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that Gautama was greater than Jesus, the Tripitaka 
superior to the Bible, or that, by adopting the 
Buddhist religion, I should find greater satisfaction 
Spay did in Christianity, which to me was the essence 
of life. 

That morning we steamed out of the harbour of 
Colombo, and resumed our voyage to Europe. 

At this part of our voyage, the nightly appearance 
of Halley’s Comet, with its luminous tail, made the 
nocturnal heavens of great interest. When first we 
saw the comet, it appeared like a powerful search- 
light, which shone from a point close to the earth, 
on the eastern horizon. Its long tail, which, like the 
rays of a searchlight, stretched at an acute angle 
beyond the stern of our ship, went high into the heavens 
towards the South-West. 

Night after night I watched the comet, as it went 
on its upward journey. Each night the tail appeared 
to become shorter and shorter, until eventually the 
comet could be seen in the heavens as an ordinary 
star. Finally it disappeared, as it went on its elliptical 
journey, to return again in seventy years’ time. 

A nightly observation of the stellar system, especially 
at this part of the voyage, confirmed my belief in the 
theory of the rotundity of the earth. 

As we continued our journey in a north-westerly 
direction, I observed that the altitude of the Southern 
Cross (the Pole Star of the Southern hemisphere) 
gradually decreased and finally disappeared below 
the horizon, while at the same time there came the 
nightly accession of the Great Bear, Cassiopeia, the 
Swan, Vega, the Guards, the Little Bear and the 
North Star. 

“T would give five or ten years of my life to be 
better,” said John the steward, speaking in a plaintive 
tone on Tuesday morning. 

Described by the Preacher as ‘“‘A man void of 
understanding,” John had declined into the ways of 
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the harlot, and, wounded by her, had learned that “her 
house is the way to hell, going down to the chambers 
of death,” (Prov. vii. 24-7). , 

Next evening a sturdily built, middle-aged Nor- 
wegian, a ship’s captain, who, as a passenger bound 
for his native country, had come on board the Good- 
will in Rangoon, joined with us in our meeting in the 

oop. 
: an very interesting and very enjoyable meeting,” 
he said to me as we shook hands. And, before parting 
for the night, he added, “I will come again.” 

“T was speaking to Bill about coming back to the 
meeting,” said the second mate to me on Thursday 
afternoon. 

“What did he say?” I asked. 

“ He said ‘No.’ He blamed the donkeyman. He 
said, “The donkeyman won’t speak to me now.’ ” 

“It sounds like an excuse,” I thought to myself. I 
wondered if Bill, having fallen from grace, was seek- 
ing to conceal his true condition of spirit, by turning 
the tables and blaming another. 

“T tried to get a word in with Bill while he was 
leaning on the hatch this afternoon,” said the donkey- 
man to me that same evening, as he was arranging 
his gramophone in my room, preparatory to his giving 
selections from his hymn records. 

Conscience makes cowards of us all, but the subterfuge 
of reversing the true conditions of things by turning 
the tables, and so transferring one’s own culpability 
to the innocent, is one of the lowest forms of cowardice. 
Bill had evidently succumbed to this subterfuge. 

The following Sunday evening we discoursed on 
the subject of Pentecost. We made reference to the 
power and influence of God’s Holy Spirit in sanctifying 
thought and speech, and in changing the attitude of 
the human soul to God and religion. 

The seven men who had gathered round the car- 
penter’s bench in the poop were confirmed in their 
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opinion, that the Divine Spirit, who, in the days of 
Pentecost inspired the Early Church, was one and 
the same spirit through whose presence, power, and 
influence the dog-watch meetings on board the Good- 
will had been instituted. By the same Divine Spirit, 
a new and right spirit had been created within us, 
and we, on board ship, like the early Christians, were 
not ashamed to bear witness to Jesus Christ as our 
Redeemer and Lifegiver. 

“T would be a Christian if there were no valves. 
The jobs we get are enough to make anybody swear,” 
said the second engineer to me the next afternoon, 
when, on going down to relieve him for tea, I saw him, 
just as he emerged from the engine-room port bilge. 

He had a large wheel-spanner in his hand, and had, 
with some difficulty, been adjusting the main sea 
inlet valve. A look of good humour in his eyes, and 
a touch of jest in his voice as he spoke, indicated, that, 
though he may have given expression to impatience 
while adjusting the valve, he had again recovered his 
usual pleasantness of disposition. 

The jesting words were not without significance. I 
felt convinced they were the expression of my engineer- 
ing confrére’s thoughts and motives. He, no doubt, 
desired to be a Christian, but deterred by the difficulties 
peculiar to a second engineer’s calling, he was taking 
the line of least resistance, and rather than make a 
profession of the Christian religion, he preferred to 
jest about it. 

“ The temptation to swear has gone,” said Chips, 
in our meeting in the poop the following Wednesday, 
as he gave testimony to the regenerating power of 
the life of God in his soul. “I have no desire to 
swear now; I feel it to be evil.” 

Not in a spirit of braggadocio, nor as an expression 
of nauseous and pharisaical sanctimoniousness, but in 
a natural way, and with a gracious humility of spirit, 
good-natured Chips gave this ungarnished witness to 
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the power of God in his life. The proof of his words 
were confirmed and sustained by his consistent Chris- 
tian life. 

Although previously addicted to blasphemy and . 
cursing, Chips had not, since his conversion, been 
known to give way to that form of evil. 

‘‘ When I first went to sea,” said Max that evening, 
“‘T used to hold my ears when the sailors were speak- 
ing in the fo’c’sle. They were always talking about 
women. In this respect I believe the Germans are 
worse than the English,” he added. 

Salutary in their moral and ethical influence, the 
purifying power of the men of the dog-watch meetings 
was such, that throughout the whole ship’s crew, 
the vulgarity of blasphemy, oaths, foul language, and 
unworthy conversation of any kind, became almost 
unknown. It is worthy of note also, that all of the 
men who now constituted the dog-watch meeting, 
had, by this time, discarded the use of tobacco in all 
its forms. 

“ That’s Cape Guardafui over there, Max,’ I said 
to the young German sailor as he was about to pass 
by where I stood on deck on Saturday, the twenty- 
eighth of May. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied, looking towards the most 
easterly point of the African Coast, which lay on our 
port side away in the distance over the sunlit waters. 
“T saw the mate looking at it through the looking 
glass.” 

“Binoculars is the correct name, Max,’ I said. 

We instinctively felt that day, as we entered the 
Gulf of Aden and left the Indian Ocean behind, that 
we were also leaving behind any concern or fear that 
might have been in our minds concerning the south- 
west monsoon, whose disturbing advent is usual in 
the month of May. 

Next evening, in the Gulf of Aden, we held our 
meeting in the well-deck. In a pleasant and warm 
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atmosphere, breathing the fresh sea air, the twilight 
lengthened until the close of our meeting, we sang 
our hymns of praise, bowed our heads in prayer, and 
discoursed upon Holy Scripture. 

The following Tuesday morning we arrived at 
Perim, a small island and coaling station in the narrow 
strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, at the southern entrance 
to the Red Sea. It would be difficult to find a place 
more bare and arid than Perim in which to live. 

“There are no water springs, and we have one 
tree here,” said a dealer in curios who had come on 
board, when speaking to me of the island. 

As we lay at anchor, my attention was drawn to 
a dark-skinned Arab fisherman who had come on board, 
and who was standing leaning against the ship’s rail, 
Close to the cook’s galley doorway. He was dressed 
in a ragged, and well-worn, loose-fitting garment, 
which covered his body from the shoulders to the 
knees. His head, arms, and legs were bare. In his 
right hand he held, tied together by a string, about 
a dozen fish which he had for sale. 

As I reflected upon the man’s humble appearance 
in his fisher’s garb, I saw in him a type of the fishermen 
chosen to be the disciples of Jesus, and the advocates 
of the Christian religion. ‘‘ How wonderful and 
phenomenal was the stupendous expansion of Chris- 
tianity,”’ I thought, as I reflected upon the lowly and 
unpretentious men it had as its early protagonists. 
I wondered also how the dark-skinned, humbly dressed, 
untitled, unrobed disciples, now canonized as saints, 
would be received amongst the nominally professed 
Christians on the saloon deck of a modern steamship, 
or by the fashionable congregations of churches, called 
Christian ! 

On Tuesday afternoon we left Perim for Suez. 

“Tt is an extraordinary thing to hold meetings in 
this way on board ship,” said the Norwegian passenger 
to me at the conclusion of the dog-watch meeting, as, 
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next evening, after leaving the well-deck in the com- 
pany of seven of our crew, every one of whom carried 
a Bible, we walked along the main deck together to 
our various quarters. 

‘Tf all men were as religious as you want them to © 
be, all progress in science, trade, and everything else, 
would cease,” said the chief engineer to me, on the 
Thursday of that week. 

He had strolled into my room after I had come off 
watch, and in a friendly way had seated himself 
upon the cover of the chest of drawers, and after 
touching on topical subjects, he had, with these words, 
introduced the subject of religion. 

‘“‘T disagree,” I answered. “ Enthusiasm in religion 
is not necessarily a check on inventive genius, and 
progress in science.’ To prove this statement, I 
made reference to the fact that in the seventeenth 
century, contemporary with the renaissance of religion 
in England, were the beginnings and great advances 
in science, invention, poetry, and prose-writings. 
Checked through the interregnum of the cavalier 
parliament, their revival commenced again with the 
religious revival of the Wesleys. 

‘“‘T am finished with the Bible. Does anyone want 
it before I throw it overboard ? ” said Bill the sailor, 
to his shipmates in the sailors’ fo’c’sle on Friday 
evening, when we were almost abreast of Jiddah, the 
port of Mecca. 

Callous to divine interests, cold and careless to the 
amorous claims of the Christian graces and God’s 
mercy, Bill’s backslidden state was, as Holy Scripture 
says, ‘‘ Worse than his first.” 

“ Take the diamonds out of it before you throw it 
overboard,” said the donkeyman, who, while sitting 
in his own room, which adjoined the sailors’ fo’c’sle, 
had overheard the remark. 

“T don’t believe the Church of Rome teaches any- 
thing of the kind,” said John the steward, the next 
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Sunday morning, when, during the performance of 
his duties in my room, we conversed together on the 
Romish doctrine of transubstantiation. 

“ Whether you believe it or not, John, that’s what 
the Church of Rome teaches, and that’s what all 
Roman Catholics are expected to believe,” I explained 
to him. 

John was in ignorance of the teaching of his Church, 
and the history of its doctrines. He did not know 
that the Early Church regarded Holy Communion as 
a memorial feast, and that during the course of time 
there was a departure from the primitive faith and 
custom. 

With a love for the wonderful and magical, and 
through a yielding to credulity and natural desire, a 
miraculous and supernatural view of the Lord’s 
Supper gained ground, until, after much discussion, 
many diets and councils, persecution and bloodshed, 
belief in a change in the nature of the consecrated 
elements was officially approved of in the Council 
_ of Rome in the year A.D. 1097. 

The fourth Lateran Council, which met in a.D. 
1215, and at which were seventy-seven archbishops, 
four hundred and twelve bishops, eight hundred abbots 
and priors, together with ambassadors from most of 
the Christian countries, declared transubstantiation to 
be an article of faith. Pope Innocent the Third, who 
convened the Council, and who knew the binding 
power of a word, employed the word “ transubstantia- 
tion ’’ to consolidate the position and doctrine of the 
Church of Rome, and to obviate the possibility of 
heretical errors or evasions. He desired to oppose 
and counteract the principles and extending influence 
of the growing Church of the Reformation, whose 
leaders, claiming the New Testament as their authority 
for faith and doctrine, had reverted back to the faith 
and doctrine of the Early Church, and consequently 
discarded belief in transubstantiation. 
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The Council of Trent, which sat with several adjourn- 
ments from 1545 to 1563, decreed in Session XIII: 
“The whole substance of the bread is changed into . 
the body of Christ. The whole substance of the wine 
into His blood; the species alone remaining. In 
virtue of the Eucharistic consecration, the substance 
of bread and wine cease to exist, the body of Christ 
takes their places by a mysterious and miraculous 
suspension of the ordinary law, the senses still con- 
tinuing to receive from the eucharistic elements all 
the same impressions that they previously received 
from the bread and wine, i.e. colour, taste, smell, 
Bice 

In confirmation of this, in the creed of Pope Pius 
the Fifth, the catechumen must confess: “I likewise 
undoubtedly receive and profess all other things, 
delivered, defined, and declared, particularly by the 
holy Council of Trent; and I condemn, reject and 
anathematize all things contrary thereto, and all 
heresies which the Church hath condemned, rejected 
and anathematized.” 

The fact that the festival, instituted in the year 
1264, by Pope Urban, and named Corpus Christi 
(Body of Christ), is a festival in honour of the con- 
secrated host, with a view to its adoration, and which 
has become the most splendid feast in the Roman 
Catholic Church, and that in France the feast is known 
as the Féte Dieu, had never given John a moment’s 
consideration. 

A victim of a priestly astuteness and dogmatism, 
his soul enchanted by sweet missal music, his reason 
drugged and dazed with the odour of incense, the 
glare of altar lights and imposing priestly garments, 
John, in a perfunctory way, performed his religious 
obligations and duties with unquestioning simplicity. 
He had thoughtlessly and ignorantly complied with 
the rites and ceremonies of his Church. 

Brought by our conversation to face the fact of 
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the doctrine of transubstantiation, his power of reason 
and intelligence had so rebelled against the absurd 
doctrine, that, in denying his belief in it, he had also 
implied that the statement I had made was false, 
and morally perverted. Not by dogmas, anathemas, 
councils, prelates, can an intelligent mind be coerced 
into believing in the supposed daily miracle of the 
mass, while evidences of its being performed are never 
produced. 

On the Sunday evening, being less than twenty- 
four hours steaming from the Sinai Peninsula, we 
gathered in our dog-watch meeting with a conscious- 
ness of our nearness to the mountain where, as recorded 
in the Old Testament, Moses received the law from 
God. 

On Tuesday afternoon we dropped anchor in the 
roadstead off the port of Suez, where mechanics and 
electricians came on board, and fitted to our fo’c’sle 
head the great searchlight which was to be used that 
night to guide us on our way through the Canal. 

A great commercial enterprise to obviate the necessity 
of sailing round the Cape of Good Hope, and to shorten 
the road for easterly bound vessels, the Suez Canal 
was opened in the year 1869. Its total length, which 
includes the passages through the Bitter Lakes, Lake 
Timsa, and the Bala Lakes, is about ninety miles. 

After leaving Port Suez, we steamed through the 
waters of the Canal at a speed of six and one-half 
knots per hour, the maximum speed allowed by the 
Canal authorities. Except for the trees planted at 
different points along the sides of the Canal, or when 
passing by small villages, groups of houses and an 
occasional oasis, the scenery is sandy, arid and un- 
interesting. 

Next morning, after one stop, at a “ tie-up station,” 
on our passage through the Canal, we dropped anchor 
in the harbour at Port Said. 


CHAPTER XV 


Port Said—The Bo’sun’s Changed Appearance—The Locality 
of Heaven—Algiers—Testimonies—The Withered Orange 
—Wearing the Cross for Luck—St. Catherine’s Point— 
Arrival at Moss 


ORT SAID, the inception of which was con- 

temporary with that of the Canal, and lies at 

its northern entrance, is built on a low narrow strip 

of treeless land which separates the Mediterranean from 

Lake Menzala. With a strategic position as a centre 

into which so many steamers converge, it has grown 
to be the largest coaling station in the world. 

Assiduous and persistent in the sale of their curios 
from Egypt, India, Palestine and Persia, and with 
novelties of Bibles and prayer-books, whose covers 
are made of wood, said to be from the Mount of Olives, 
innumerable sellers and dealers board the steamer 
which call in at the port. 

“My father is a Scotsman and my mother is an 
Irishwoman,’’ said one dark-skinned Egyptian, as he 
recommended his pack of goods to a sailor in the fo’c’sle. 

“ Here you are, why don’t you buy this,’ said 
the chief engineer to me, as he held up, for my inspec- 
tion, a small and roughly made crucifix, which he had 
lifted from a vendor’s box into which I was looking. 

“T don’t want that,” I replied, as I glanced at the 
crudely carved figure, and conscious also of the supersti- 
tious uses to which crucifixes were put. 

“Tf I had money I would buy it just for spite,” 
said John the steward to me,in an undertone, moving 
away as he spoke. 

On glancing at him, I saw the unpleasant sinister 
curl which came to his lips, whenever any statement 
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was made which he regarded as unfavourable to his 
religion. 

Late that night the Goodwill steamed out from 
between the breakwaters which protect the entrance 
to the Canal, and entered the Mediterranean Sea. 

“T thank God I have a cleaner mind now,” said 
the second mate to me the first Saturday morning 
after leaving Port Said. 

This testimony, which bore witness to the salutary 
effects his conversion had had upon his ‘mind and 
moral life, was borne out and confirmed in the experi- 
ence of every member of the dog-watch meeting. By 
the grace of God, they had been ennobled, purified in 
mind, and morally and spiritually edified. Their 
progress in grace and knowledge was evident, and 
disproved the numerous prophecies, whether made 
seriously, insinuatingly, or in jest, that, before we 
should get through the Canal, some of our number 
would be insane. 

With a brown sun helmet on his head, and dressed 
in a white suit, a pair of polished laced boots on his 
feet, the bo’sun was a conspicuous figure, as he walked 
along the deck to the meeting, next evening. “I 
can be clean when I like,” he said to the donkeyman, 
who was with him. 

Having been told that his tarry appearance and 
unkempt dress, when at divine service, had caused 
unfavourable criticism among some of the crew, the 
bo’sun had cleaned the tar from his bare ankles, put 
off his soiled working clothes, and dressed himself to 
appear at his best. It was a good act on the bo’sun’s 
part. It stopped criticism and left a good impression 
on all the ship’s crew. 

“Glory!” “ Hallelujah!” ‘‘ Praise the Lord!” were 
frequent expressions on the lips of Chips in the service 
that evening. There was life and reality in the religion 
of the giant carpenter, his soul was abounding with 
enthusiasm. 
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‘Ah! second, I wish I could express what I think 
and feel. I am sure you would be a Christian, if you 
only knew,” he said to the second engineer, when — 
conversing with him later that same evening. 

On Tuesday morning, June the fourteenth, we passed 
by the island of Malta. 

“ T can find fault with every one of the Christians,” 
said John the steward, on the afternoon of that day. 

“T daresay you can, John, but can you see any 
good in them ?” I inquired. 

Like the cynic philosopher Diogenes, many people 
live in tubs. In consequence of their failure to 
acquire greatness of soul and character, they become 
impatient, morose, bitter and cynical. Stunted in 
moral growth or mental intelligence, they shut them- 
selves within the bounds of the tub-like limits of their 
own religious prejudice and bigotry, and with critical 
and cynical words, like bad-tempered dogs, they 
bark and growl at all who pass by them. 

On Wednesday evening in the pleasant and warm 
air of the Mediterranean Sea, seated beside the car- 
penter’s bench in the well-deck, we discoursed on the 
subject of heaven, different opinions being expressed - 
as to its nature and meaning. 

‘Heaven is up! Up there,’ said the donkeyman, 
pointing upwards with his forefinger, as he contended 
for the literal direction and locality of heaven. ‘“‘ We 
are told Jesus ascended to heaven, therefore it must 
be up,” he asserted. 

‘But if heaven is up, to us, it must be down to 
the Australians,” disputed another. 

“ Heaven,” said the third engineer, “ has several 
meanings. The literal atmosphere and space are 
spoken of as heaven or the heavens. Heaven is 
also where God is. He is above the earth, and the 
world of men, in the spiritual sense. He is above 
men in greatness, power and character. He is above, 
as good men are above doing wrong and mean things. 
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Heaven is also a condition of spirit. To be like Jesus, 
and to be with people like Him in spirit and character, 
is heaven. Heaven is also the final home of the soul. 
Its true nature and real meaning we shall not fully 
know until we are in an atmosphere of grace, truth, 
and love, where there is no sin, sorrow, sea, separation, 
death, and where we shall be for ever, as immortal 
beings, in the presence of God.” 

The next Friday morning, after passing by the 
mountainous coastline of Tunis and Algeria, we 
dropped anchor in the harbour at Algiers. 

Since its foundation by an Arab chief in A.D. 935, 
Algiers has been held, in turn, by Arabs, Spain, 
Turkey, and France. It has had a chequered history 
of prosperity, warfare, and subjugation. Since the 
year A.D. 1492, when the Moors and Jews were driven 
out of Spain, the Algerians have been known as the 
nation of corsairs, because of the piracies which, 
out of revenge upon their persecutors, they began 
in the Mediterranean Sea. In defiance of the greater 
European Powers, they enforced tribute from the 
lesser. The Algerian pirates, by plunder, rapine, 
slaughter, slavery, and holding captives for ransom, 
terrorized merchant seamen in the Mediterranean Sea, 
the Atlantic waters, and even as far as the North 
Sea. 

It was not until 1816, when the Dutch and British 
fleets under the command of Lord Exmouth, bom- 
barded and forced the capitulation of Algiers, that 
a treaty was concluded by which all Christian slaves 
were released, without ransom, and promises were 
given that piracy and slavery should cease for ever. 
Breaking their pledge before one year had passed, a 
French squadron was sent out in 1817 when, after a 
three years’ blockade, the French landed and took 
possession. The conquest and subjugation of the 
country has cost many years of guerrilla warfare and 
revolution. Under the amenities of European civiliza- 
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tion the antipathy of the Moslem to the infidels, is 
gradually disappearing. 

As I was prevented by duties on board from going 
ashore in Algiers, my curiosity to see the town had 
to be satisfied with what could be seen from our 
place of anchorage, which was so close to the shore 
that the sound of men’s voices could be distinctly 
heard calling and crying from what I concluded must 
be the market-place. 

The terraces of square white houses which rise from 
the shore, and up the lower sides of a precipitous hill, 
the apex of which is formed by the Kasbah, the ancient 
fortress of the Deys, presented a picturesque appear- 
ance. 

At seven o’clock that evening, with our bunkers 
replenished with coal, we steamed out of the harbour 
at Algiers, and, heading for the Strait of Gibraltar, we 
resumed our journey to the port of Moss, in Norway. 

““We won’t be long before the voyage is over, 
bo’sun,” I said to the bo’sun, with whom I was stand- 
ing on deck later that evening, in the company of 
Benson, a Scandinavian sailor. 

“No, sir, it won’t,’’ answered the bo’sun, “‘ and it 
has been a good voyage. It is the best trip I have 
had.” 

“T have been in the Red Sea and through the 
Canal fourteen times,” remarked Benson, in corrobora- 
tion of what the bo’sun had said, ‘‘ and this time was 
the coolest of the lot.” 

Two good testimonies which contradict the common 
superstition, and vulgar opprobrium, that religious 
people on board ship, like the prophet Jonah, are 
the cause of bad weather and misfortune. 

Next evening, as I had occasion to go for’ard and 
see the donkeyman, in his room, I found him and his 
room-mate, Chips, seated together within. As several 
months had elapsed since I had previously been in 
that part of the ship, I was surprised when I saw a 
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withered orange, almost black with age, which hung, 
tied to the deck, above where my two friends were 
sitting. 

“Why on earth have you that old thing hanging 
there ?” I asked, looking curiously at the orange. 

“Tt was not always like that,’’answered the good- 
natured Chips, with a note of triumph in his voice, 
shaking his head significantly as he looked at the 
orange. “‘‘ There was a time when the weather was 
hot, when that orange was very tempting.” 

“Oh, I see!” I said; ‘‘ you have beaten it, eh ?”’ 

“Yes. We did that,” said Chips. 

“Where did you get it ?”’ I asked. 

“We got it in Santa Lucia,’ he answered. 

“Good!” I ejaculated, expressing my admiration 
for their exercise of self-control. 

“So it is with sin,’ added Chips; “it loses its 
attraction.” 

“ Right,” I replied, “and it becomes undesirable.” 

Clean, and smartly dressed in serge trousers and 
tunic, and with the new boots on his feet, looking 
more like a ship’s officer than the bo’sun of a tramp 
steamer, the bo’sun came to the well-deck meeting 
on Sunday evening. 

““T was never so happy in my life,’ said Chips, 
whose cup of joy seemed to be overflowing. “ The 
days of drinking were nothing like these,” he said, 
contrasting the joys of his Christian experience with 
his past life of sinful pleasure. 

About noon on Monday, the twentieth of June, 
with the Rock of Gibraltar to starboard, and the 
Spanish fortress of Cueta to port, the Goodwill passed 
by what were known to the ancients as the Pillars 
of Hercules, and the point for long believed to be the 
western boundary of the world. 

“ You would all begin to laugh, if I was to go down 
to the meeting now, after all my criticism!” said 
John the steward to me as, that evening, I sat on 
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the settee in my room, with the Bible I had been 
reading lying open before me on the dresser cover. 
There was a tone of penitence in his voice and a look 
of searching and solemn inquiry on his face, as he 
spoke. 

“Not at all, John; we should all be glad to see 
you,” I replied, wondering if the light of conviction 
had entered his soul. 

“Well, I would like to be a Christian,’ he went 
on, in the same repentant way; ‘‘ but I want to be a 
proper one.” 

“ Make a beginning, John, and you will grow,” I 
said to him. 

“Oh, Ill see,” he said, and, bidding me “ good 
night,” he turned, and went out to the deck. 

John’s words, in conjunction with other such state- 
ments recently made amongst other members of our 
crew, gave me hope that we were to recover from the 
check our gospel work had received, by the lapse of the 
threemen in Rangoon. I inclined to think that before 
our voyage should end, we would again make progress 
in our missionary enterprise on board. 

After rounding Cape Finisterre, the outermost point 
of the North of Spain, we entered the Bay of Biscay 
on Thursday morning. 

“I always carry a cross, but I don’t brag about it,” 
said John to me, as I sat taking my tea in the engineers’ 
mess-room that afternoon. 

“Is that so, John? Why do you carry it? ” 

“Well, for luck,” he answered. 

“A travesty of the sublime,” I thought to my- 
self. 

Nurtured in a religion of idolatry and superstition, 
in which crucifixes, holy water, relics, and other 
material things are accredited with enchanting, magical, 
luck-bringing powers, and fetishistic influences, John 
was in ignorance of the true meaning of the meritorious 
death of Jesus Christ on the Cross of Calvary. 
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With a stiff breeze blowing astern, and a sea dis- 
turbed, but not angry, we crossed the Bay of Biscay 
without much inconvenience. 

About nine o’clock on Saturday morning, with the 
red and white ringed lighthouse on the Island of 
Ushant several miles to starboard, we entered the 
English Channel. 

“We are passing St. Catherine’s, Mr. Stewart,” said 
the donkeyman, when, at one o’clock on Sunday 
afternoon, he came below to the engine-room to 
relieve me for dinner. 

How quiet and restful, life ashore on Sunday seemed 
to be, when, about two minutes later, on coming to 
the deck, I saw the Isle of Wight, on our port beam. 
As I looked on the scene, I pictured in my mind the 
ideal day of rest, where people, dressed in their best 
clothes, were free to join church service, and meet 
with their friends. I felt the contrast with Sunday 
on board ship, where, isolated from their friends, 
men are called to perform labours and duties, which 
are imposed upon them regardless of the divine com- 
mand to “rest on the Sabbath day and keep it holy.” 
I wondered also if the time should come, when, weather 
permitting, engines and boilers on board ship, like 
engines and boilers in factories ashore, should be shut 
down, and seafaring men given that rest and oppor- 
tunity for divine service to which they are, by divine 
command, entitled. 

‘“‘T would have given something to get ashore this 
afternoon,” said the second mate to me, as he sat 
in my room that evening. 

“You could feel the power of the magnet, I sup- 
pose,” I remarked, knowing his home and his fiancée 
were in the Isle of Wight. ‘“ Never mind,” I said, 
consoling him, “‘ the church bells will ring at the end 
of the voyage.” 

Reverent in spirit, meditative in mind, joyful in 
heart, the seven members of the dog-watch meeting 
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held divine service that evening in the English Channel, 
just to the westward of Beachy Head. 

Early next morning, after passing by Dover, we 
entered the North Sea, and steered our course for 
the Christiania Fiord. 

“I see the Bible in a different light now. I have 
learned a great deal since I came to the classes,” 
said the bo’sun, during the dog-watch meeting, the 
next Wednesday evening. 

““T received a great blessing during the storm 
before we came to Durban, I felt a change come over 
me at that time. In a new way I realized the strength 
and comfort of our religion in times of danger, or in 
the face of death,” testified the donkeyman. 

“T am a new man altogether. I thank God that 
I ever joined the Goodwill,” said Chips, shaking his 
head, as he usually did, when speaking with emphasis. 

“Have you been setting the second mate and 
Chippy on to me?” said the second engineer to me on 
Thursday morning, speaking in a tone of inquisitive 
curiosity, and looking into my face as if he was sus- 
picious of artifice or intrigue on my part. 

“No,” I replied. “Why? What have they been 
saying to you?” 

“ They have been preaching to me again this morn- 
ing,’ he answered, as if expressing his weariness of 
their solicitations for his conversion. 

“Well, then, you had better become a Christian, 
and be done with it,” I suggested, as the best way to 
end their preaching. 

It would be hard to conceive of a more difficult 
suggestion to make to a second engineer of a modern 
steamship. 

That evening, after sailing along the beautiful coast- 
line of the Christiania Fiord, we entered the harbour 
of Moss, and so completed our voyage. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Norway—John and Confession—History of Confession— 
Saved from Shipwreck—Nicholastad 


ORWAY was originally inhabited by Finns; 

the Teutons entered the country later, their 

language consequently superseding the Finnish. In 

a naval battle at Hafursfjord in A.D. 872, Harold Haar- 

fager defeated the allied kings. Their defeat was 

the origin of the Norwegian emigration to Iceland 
and Scotland. 

Moss, which is situated on the shore of the Christiania 
Fiord, about thirty-seven miles south of Christiania, 
is a town of about ten thousand inhabitants. It 
was there, in the year 1814, that the convention was 
signed which united Norway and Sweden. 

“Will you be going to confession ?”’ I asked John 
the steward, while he was cleaning my room, on Friday 
morning. 

“No,” he answered, stopping for a moment in his 
work. “I have no need to go.” 

“ How long is it since you were there, John?” 
I inquired, remembering, also, that we had spoken 
together on this subject some time previously during 
the voyage. 

“Oh! about ten years ago,” he replied in a careless 
kind of way. 

“‘ Then you must have a long list of sins to confess,” 
I suggested. 

“Why! how is that? I have not committed 
murder or robbed anybody!” he contested in all 
seriousness. 

“ What about your conduct in Rosario and Rangoon, 
for instance ; is that nothing ?”’ I asked. 
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“Oh, we don’t look at things like you do,” he 
answered in a tone indicative of his indifferent atti- 
tude towards the principles of moral purity. ; 

A representative of his country, where twenty- 
five per cent. of the children are born illegitimate, 
John’s confession not only revealed his moral de- 
pravity, but it showed also the value of Bible in- 
struction in the formation of high moral ideals, and 
the production of Christian character. 

On Saturday afternoon, I boarded the Gothen- 
burg Railway train at Moss, and journeyed to Chris- 
tiania, having as a travelling companion an English 
engineer, whose ship, a Wilson liner, was also in the 
harbour at Moss. As we conversed together, I told 
him of the services being held regularly on board the 
Goodwill, and of the conversion of so many of her crew. 

“It seems scarcely credible; men usually drop 
their religion when they go to sea, don’t they?” 
he said, after hearing the story. ‘‘I would turn 
over a new leaf if I were with a crowd like yours,” 
he remarked, just before the train arrived in Chris- 
tiania. 

This expression was significant of the importance 
and value of a good environment for the formation 
and maintenance of moral character and conduct. 
The engineer’s words were also significant of the 
fact that few men on board ship have sufficient faith 
in God, moral courage, and fidelity to their religious 
convictions to testify, by word and life, to what they 
believe. 

That evening I again met Pastor E. Spenning, 
whose acquaintance I had made on my previous 
visit to Christiania. By his arrangement I stayed for 
the night in the Sailors’ Home. I have never seen 
finer or larger buildings for the accommodation of 
seafaring men than the Sailors’ Home in Christiania. 

It might have been merely a coincidence, or because 
of superstition, that when I made application for 
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accommodation that night, room number thirteen 
was the only one unoccupied. I booked the room, 
and, undisturbed by ghosts, goblins, omens, sickness 
or dreams, I slept peacefully and awoke next morning 
with a healthy appetite for breakfast. 

“T have got special news for you,” said the second 
engineer to me on Monday morning. 

“Yes, what’s that ?”’ I asked, guessing by the tone 
of his voice that he had some grievous fault to find 
with some one or other of the members of the dog- 
watch meeting. 

“Oh, Tl tell you some time afterwards,” he an- 
swered. 

On Tuesday evening we left Moss, for Wasa, in 
Finland. 

“TI reckon the English could learn how to live 
from the Norwegians,” said the cook to me shortly 
after we had left port that evening. 

“In what way, cook?” I asked. 

“Well, they are cleaner and a long-way more 
sober,’”’ he replied in explanation. 

“Dirt, rags, and intoxicants usually go together,” 
I replied, agreeing with the sentiments he had ex- 
pressed. 

The following evening we held our meeting in the 
well-deck, and I learned the “‘ special news ” of which 
the second engineer had spoken to me. 

In a contrite way the second mate confessed that 
while in Moss he had partaken of intoxicating liquor, 
and so violated his Christian principles. 

“T feel sorry I did it. I am afraid I have brought 
discredit on our mission. It was done in a moment 
of weakness,” he admitted, speaking in a repentant 
tone of voice and a downcast expression on his face. 

“Godly sorrow worketh repentance to salva- 
tion” (2 Cor. vii. 10). “If we confess our sins, He is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse 
us from all unrighteousness’ (I John 1. 9). 
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In this act of public confession of his sin, the second 
mate was following the only form of confession known 
in the primitive Christian Church. In the Acts of . 
the Apostles, chapter xix, verses 18 and I9, an 
example is given of a public confession of wrong- 
doing. 

Through the course of time, the Church departed 
from its early principles, lost its pristine spirit, fervour, 
teaching and practices, and became lost in a maze 
of ritual, and the errors of ecclesiastical and papal 
authority. In the year 1215 the Fourth Lateran 
Council, under the dictates of pope Innocent the 
Third, established auricular confession as a command- 
ment of the Church of Rome. 

Subdued by the terrors of papal interdicts, and in 
ignorance of New Testament teaching, in submission 
also to the bishop of Rome’s claims to infallibility, this 
new form of confession has resulted in making the 
penitent a subject and vassal of his confessors. 

Early the following Saturday morning, when we 
were well on our way through the Baltic Sea, I was 
rudely awakened from asleep, as I lay in my bunk, 
by the deep long sound of the steam whistle. Instinc- 
tively concluding that we had run into a fog, I raised 
myself on my elbow, and looked through the port- 
hole. We were enveloped by a dense fog. 

With undiminished speed during the time the fog 
lay upon us, we steamed ahead, our deck officers 
meanwhile, listening for any warning sounds of fog- 
horns or steam whistles from other vessels, kept up 
a constantly recurring earsplitting blowing of our own 
steam whistle. 

It was with a sense of relief from the unpleasant- 
ness of foggy weather at sea, that, on coming from the 
engine-room shortly after four o’clock in the afternoon, 
I saw the fog had begun to lift. 

As I looked over to port, I could make out two 
tramp steamers, the sound of whose whistles we had 
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heard for some time during the fog. One of the 
steamers was abreast of us, the other leading by about 
quarter of a mile, and both less than a mile distant 
from us. My curiosity was aroused when I saw the 
more distant steamer, which was the leader, make 
a quick turn, hard to port, alter her course, and steam 
back towards the coast of Sweden, until I lost sight 
of her in the mist. The movement puzzled me greatly, 
and wondering what the meaning of it could be, I 
went into my room. 

About half an hour later, the second mate came to 
see me. “If the fog had kept on a quarter of an 
hour longer, we would have been on the reef,” he said 
to me when he had taken his seat on the settee. 

“Oh! that explains why that fellow ahead of us 
turned astern,” I said. 

“Yes, he saw it first. The three of us had a narrow 
shave,” explained the second mate. 


“O Trinity of love and power, 
Our brethren shield in danger’s hour ; 
From rock and tempest, fire and foe, 
Protect them whereso’er they go; 
Thus evermore shall rise to Thee, 
Glad hymns of praise from land and sea.” 


In the Gulf of Bothnia, the seven men who had 
gathered together in the dog-watch meeting, for 
divine service, sang hymns of praise to God. By 
raising the fog at the opportune moment, He had 
protected us from the rocks. 

Next afternoon, Monday, July the eleventh, the 
Goodwill was moored to the wharf at Nicholastad, a 
small port adjoining the town of Wasa in Finland. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Finland: History and Government—Revived Interest in the 
Meetings—Ashamed of Religion—Women Labourers— 
The Cook on his Dignity—Rank and Rating—Russian 
Terrorism—Himanga—Scandal—Lost in the Woods 


INLAND, which was originally inhabited by Lap- 

landers, came into the possession of the Finns 

in the seventh or eighth century a.D. Little is known 

of the early history of the Finns, except that they 

lived in separate clans, or communities, without any 
central governmental organization. 

In the year 1157, accompanied by Bishop Henry 
of Upsala, Eric the Saint, King of Sweden, who had 
been irritated by Finnish piratical aggressions, invaded 
the country, and, by force of arms, subdued the people 
and brought them under his dominion. To complete 
and confirm the work of conquest, on his return to 
Sweden, he left Bishop Henry with his priests and 
some soldiers, to make the Finns conform to the Swedish 
religion. Forced to abandon the worship of the deified 
forces of Nature, Ukko, Tapio, Ahti, gods of air, 
forests, and water, the people were compelled to 
profess Christianity. Bishop Henry, who was said 
to be an Englishman, was killed some time later. He 
was canonized and became Saint Henry, the Patron 
Saint of Finland. 

The reformed or Lutheran religion, which is the 
religion professed by almost the entire population 
to-day, was introduced into Finland about the year 
1528 by Gustavus Vasa. 

Not until Finland, and the Aland Islands were 
ceded to Russia, in 1809, did Sweden lose her hold 
over Finland. In that year at the diet of Borgo, 
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which was convoked by Alexander the First of Russia, 
an amicable settlement was made regarding Finland, 
which had been a perpetual source of war between 
Russia and Sweden. A pledge to preserve the re- 
ligious law and liberties of the country was given 
by the Czar at the diet. Constituted Grand Duke, 
he had the right to decide as to war, peace, treaties, 
pardons, and the appointment of the officials of the 
country, who, however, must be natives. All legis- 
lative functions must be sanctioned by him. A diet, 
which consisted of representatives of the nobility, 
clergy, citizens, and peasants, was to be called together 
every five years. This pledge, being taken by the 
Czar’s successors, left Finland one of the best governed 
parts of the Russian Empire. 

The Finlanders are of good physical stature. The 
Mongolian type of face, with its low broad forehead, 
high cheek-bones and square jaw, is common amongst 
them. 

The day after our arrival, I went to Wasa, where 
I met a Danish Salvation Army officer, who surprised 
me when he said, that, just before coming to Finland, 
he was stationed in B , my native town in England. 

On Wednesday evening, fourteen persons met in 
the well-deck for divine service. Along with the 
captain’s wife and daughter, who had joined the Good- 
will on her arrival in Europe, there were four members 
of the Salvation Army from Wasa, the Custom House 
officer from Nicholasted, and the mate of a steamer 
which lay in the harbour. Two of our own members 
were absent. 

Ashamed to be seen by the numbers of young men 
and women who were parading the pier to which the 
Goodwill was moored, and within sight of the crews 
of other ships near by, these two, sensitive in nature, 
had yielded to the fear of man. 

“Be thou not ashamed of the testimony of our 
Lord, nor of me, His prisoner,’’ wrote the great Apostle 
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Paul to the young preacher Timothy, whom he had left 
in charge of the Church of Ephesus. These words of 
admonition give expression to the need of moral 
courage in aggressive Christian service. They suggest . 
the fact also, that, by yielding to the aberration of 
self-consciousness and feelings of shame, not only is 
Christian enterprise checked, but there is also a sub- 
mission of moral principle, and a violation of Christian 
duty. 

i. that well-deck meeting, prayers were offered in 
English and Swedish (Swedish being the official 
language of Finland). The donkeyman, who spoke 
both languages, interpreted the exposition of Holy 
Scripture, and the mutual exchange of Christian 
greetings and testimony. 

At Nicholastad, began the work of loading the Good- 
will with pit-props. 

Except for the foremen and winch drivers, the work 
of loading ships with timber at Nicholastad is done 
entirely by women. 

There was something unnatural, unpleasantly un- 
romantic, and even repellent, on seeing these women, 
dressed in rough clothing, small shawls tied round 
their heads, and heavy boots on their feet, doing the 
rough and arduous work of loading ships with timber 
and pit-props. How disagreeably uncongenial it was 
to see them, as they cautiously descended the ship’s 
holds by the perpendicular ladders. 

“Do you know what that woman said to me yes- 
terday ?”’ said the donkeyman to me, as we stood 
together on deck on Thursday morning. As he spoke, 
he indicated, with a nod, one of the women cargo 
workers who was standing on deck and looking down 
into a hold into which pit-props were being lowered. 

“What did she say?” I asked, wondering what 
he would say. The woman’s gentleness of manner, 
and the look of kindly sympathy upon her ruddy, 
high-cheek-boned face, had previously, on several 
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occasions, drawn my attention, and I felt that, in the 
hazardous work of loading ships, the lines of her life 
had fallen to her in unpleasant places. 

“She said, ‘I knew this was a good ship as soon 
as she came in. I could see the men were different 
from the usual,’ ”’ answered the donkeyman. 

This unsolicited testimonial, given by a woman 
whose occupation brought her into contact with the 
crews of many ships, was a witness to the good in- 
fluence which had undoubtedly emanated from our 
dog-watch meetings. 

That evening at the invitation of a Custom-House 
officer, we held our meeting in his home, which was 
near to the wharf. After we had partaken of the 
refreshment of coffee and cakes, which had been 
provided for us by our host, we discoursed together, 
with our open Bibles placed before us on the large 
table round which we sat. In an atmosphere of 
Christian fellowship, time passed quickly. 

The daylight was streaming through the windows 
of the room when some one said, “ Do you know what 
time it is? It is twelve o’clock! ” 

We were in the region of perpetual day. 

On Sunday evening we joined in fellowship with 
the Salvation Army corps in Wasa. When, in the 
meeting, the donkeyman told of the work of grace 
which had been done in the conversion of so many 
of our crew, and of the meetings held regularly during 
our voyage, his audience gave him an attentive hear- 
ing, and, by their frequent ejaculations, showed their 
pleasure and appreciation of his testimony. 

The following Tuesday, just prior to leaving my 
room to go to dinner, I heard the cook, from within his 
galley den, roar, in a loud ursine voice, at some one 
who, for some reason or other, was standing near the 
galley door, ‘“ Get to h out o’ that! Wot the 
d are you standin’ there lookin’ at ?” 

Immediately afterwards I heard the sound of foot- 
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steps, as some one came along the deck from the 
direction of the galley. Guessing that the footsteps 
were those of the person who had caused the cook’s ~ 
expression of wrath, I looked through the port-hole, 
when, almost immediately afterwards, I saw Max, the 
sailor, as he was passing by. 

“Hello! Max,” I called through the port-hole. 
“What have you been doing to the cook ?”’ 

“Nothing,” replied Max, stopping in his walk, a 
broad grin stealing over his good-natured face, as 
he looked at me through the port-hole. “I just stood 
near the galley door and he started shouting.” 

A moment or two later, as I was about to pass by 
the galley door, on my way to the mess-room I saw the 
cook, the waves of his temper not having yet died down, 
with an-expression of displeasure on his face. 

“ What has Max been doing to you, cook ? ”’ I asked. 

“ Doin’! Wot’s ’e bin doin’? I’m goin’ ter let 
*im know I’m one er the petty orficers on this ship,” 
he answered in an autocratic tone of injured dignity. 

After many years of life in the Royal Navy, the 
cook had imbibed the spirit of rank and rating. These 
two formidable barriers, built upon the word dis- 
cipline, and greatly supported by pride, separate man 
from man, rating from rating. That an able seaman 
should presume to stand beside the galley door 
was more than the cook’s sense of discipline and 
dignity could endure. Max, to his discomfort, was 
ungraciously made conscious of the inferiority of his 
rating. { 

Discipline, in the sense in which it is recognized 
in the Royal Navy and in the Merchant Service, 
will disappear with the advance of Christian culture 
and education. Not only do these forces operate in 
breaking down or dissolving the artificial barriers, 
and distinctions, which separate class from class, 
rating from rating, man from man, but, constructive 
and edifying also in their nature, they function in 
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producing a uniformity of life and spirit in which 
all men are free, equal, and brotherly. 

The following evening I spent in the company of 
the stevedore’s clerk, a young man whose acquain- 
tance 1 had made on board the ship, and who spoke 
English fluently. As we conversed, while we walked 
together about the streets of the town and its out- 
skirts, I noticed that whenever the subject of the 
political condition of Finland was introduced, he 
lowered his voice almost to a whisper. 

“T notice you lower your voice!” I said, interro- 
gating him as to why he did so. 

“T should think so,” he replied. ‘“‘I don’t know 
who might hear me. I don’t want to be sent to 
Siberia.”” After saying this, he recounted the ex- 
perience of several men, who, through giving ex- 
pression to their political opinions, had unjustly been 
transported to Siberia. 

As we conversed that evening, I learned that the 
stevedore’s clerk, who was democratic in political 
principle, was perturbed in his mind by the ever- 
increasing numbers of Russian soldiers who, weekly, 
were being brought into the towns and cities of Finland. 
He maintained this to be a Duma movement for 
furthering the autocratic rule of the czar in Finland, 
and the violation of the treaty of 1809. 

“They watch my every movement,” he said some 
time later, as we sat together in the front room of the 
house in which he lived. The house overlooked part 
of the military barracks, which were located directly 
opposite, on the other side of the street. “ Just 
look now, I'll prove it to you. Keep out of sight 
here,” he said, as he rose to his feet, and walked to 
a part of the room, where, from a screened position 
behind a window curtain, part of the barracks op- 
posite could clearly be seen. “Ill go to the door 
and look down the street and I guarantee you'll see 
a man come out of that passage ’’—he pointed to a 
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passage in the barracks opposite—“‘ and look down the 
street in the direction in which I look.” 

In the position indicated to me, I took my stand, 
while my companion, after leaving the room, went 
to the front door of the house. 

From where I stood, I could see the passage, which 
was long, and having several doors on its two sides. 
At the end of the passage nearest to me, there was 
what appeared to me to be a guard-room. Its window 
overlooked the street and the house in which we were. 
As I waited, curious to see what would happen, I 
began to wonder if my friend, who hitherto had spoken 
with intelligence, was not, after all, a subject of mental 
delusions. : 

I had not long to wait, however, when it happened 
as he had said. Whether by coincidence or design, 
a man, dressed in civilian clothes, came from the 
office opposite, stepped into the passage, came forward 
to point near the window, and looked down the street. 
This he continued to do until my friend closed the 
front door of his house. 

I returned to the ship that night greatly impressed 
by the stevedore clerk’s lowered tone of voice. I 
could not avoid the thought that he was under ob- 
servation. I sympathized with the Finlanders, over 
whom Russia was assuming an unjust authority, and 
I felt thankful for the valiant souls, who, in past 
ages, had freed England from the oppression of auto- 
cratic monarchs. 

On Thursday morning of that week the Goodwill 
left Nicholastad, for Himanga, a small town some 
fifty to sixty miles to the north, at which place she 
arrived that same evening and dropped her anchor in 
a beautiful bay, whose calm waters, tinted with the 
golden red hues of the evening sky, lapped shores 
down to which grew dense forests of pine and fir trees. 

Next evening, after the dog-watch meeting had 
concluded, I was standing near the cook’s galley, 
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when I overheard Benson, a Scandinavian sailor who 
was on the other side of the galley, and who could 
not see me, say, “ Chips is very religious to-night ; 
to-morrow he will be cursing and swearing.” 

“Not now, Benson,” responded the second en- 
gineer, whose voice I recognized, and whose tone, 
though expressing confidence, was also interrogative. 

“Yes, now!” answered Benson reassuringly and 
giving the second engineer to understand that Chippy 
was inconsistent and leading a double life. 

Almost immediately afterwards, Benson came by 
where I was standing. ‘“‘ How long is it since you 
heard Chippy swear?” I asked, stopping him. 

“Oh, about two months ago,” he replied, evi- 
dently a little perturbed to know that I had over- 
heard his sycophantic, ungenerous and lying statement. 

“Then why did you say he would be cursing and 
swearing to-morrow?” I asked, expressing my dis- 
approval of the scandalizing remark he had made to the 
second engineer. 

“That’s not my religion anyway,” he replied, 
sheepishly and hypocritically trying to cover, with a 
lame excuse, the defamation he had made of Chippy’s 
Christian character. 

Mean in its principle, scandal is also bruising in 
its influence. “Thou shalt bruise his heel’”’ were the 
words of prophecy spoken of the subtle and injurious 
influence the serpent would exert against the Seed 
of the woman, in His work of redeeming sinful man- 
kind. 

In the calm of Sunday evening, with the surface 
of the waters of the bay like glass, and reflecting the 
golden and crimson coloured hues of the sky, we held 
our service in the well-deck. 

‘‘ Would you like to go ashore ? ”’ said the stevedore’s 
clerk, a Norwegian, as, on the following Tuesday 
evening, he offered to take me with him in his small 
boat, down to which he was about to go. 
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I gladly accepted his offer, and immediately followed 
him down the gangway and into his small sailing boat, 
in which we sailed to the shore. We landed close 
to a small office, which was built on the outside of 
a dense wood and near to the water’s edge. 

“ T’ll be finished with my business in about a quarter 
of an hour or twenty minutes,” said the Norwegian, 
aS Soon as we were ashore and as he was about to leave 
me to go into the office. “‘Go through that opening 
there, and keep to the pathway,” he continued, point- 
ing to a space between the trees. ‘“ You won’t be 
more than ten minutes going through the woods. 
Pll wait here for you until you return. You need not 
stay long in the town,” he added. 

“ Thank you, I won’t keep you waiting,” I replied, 
and bidding him good-bye, I entered the wood through 
the opening he had indicated to me, my object being 
to pay a flying visit to the small town, whose church 
spire and the tops of whose buildings, I had many 
times looked upon with interest and curiosity, from 
our anchorage in the bay. 

I had not been long in the wood, however, before I 
discovered a diversity of paths and tracks which 
crossed and recrossed each other. Keeping to the 
path which I believed would lead to the town, I has- 
tened along, intending, after a brief survey of the 
town, to return, if possible, without giving the kindly 
Norwegian the inconvenience of waiting for me. 

As I had left my watch on board, and was without 
means of knowing the time, I hurried along expecting 
within ten minutes to reach my destination. In this, 
however, I was disappointed. As I went on my way, I 
began instinctively to realize that already more than 
ten minutes had passed, and I could not see any signs 
of habitation. For a few minutes more I pressed 
onwards, hoping that the fear which had entered my 
mind that I had missed the right way was groundless, 
until finally, I became confirmed with the thought 
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that I had taken the wrong path, and must conse- 
quently return to the boat without seeing the town. 

With this thought in my mind, I turned, intending 
to go back to that part of the wood by which I had 
entered. 

Aware now that fully a quarter of an hour had 
passed, and that my Norwegian friend would be 
waiting for me, I hurried backwards, breaking into a 
trot. 

With the same complication of tracks and paths 
which I had met on entering the wood, it was with 
difficulty that, on my return, I kept (as I thought) 
to the path along which I had already come. After 
trotting along for about fifteen minutes, I came to 
a part of the wood which I knew I had not been in 
before, and I now fully realized I had completely lost 
my way. With a feeling of confusion in my mind and 
uneasy because of the inconvenience I was causing 
my friend, I turned back again and hurried along until 
I came again to the place, where, as I believed, I had 
mistaken the way. 

I then chose another path, along which I ran, hoping 
that it would lead me to the place of exit. Instead 
of bringing me to a place of exit, however, I noticed, 
that, as I went along, the path became narrower, 
until it finally led me to a small open space, where 
woodmen had been at work. 

With a feeling of confusion growing upon me, and 
absolutely unable to retrace my steps, I blamed my- 
self for not making observation of the sun before I 
entered the wood. In my perplexity I prayed to 
God to lead me out of the difficulty. As I was now 
perspiring with heat and finding that running was 
of no advantage, I decided to walk along the paths, 
until in some way I should find my way back to the 
boat. 

About quarter of an hour later, I came to a narrow 
roadway, where, to my intense relief, I saw two men 
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and a woman, standing talking together, about one 
hundred yards down the roadway, near to a small 
cottage built on the edge of the wood. With per- 
spiration breaking out all over me, my face red with 
the heat of running, I walked up to where the people 
were standing, and said to them in English, ‘“‘ Do 
you speak English ? ” 

With looks of intense curiosity on their faces they 
stared at me without answering. 

By this I concluded they had not understood my 
words. With the thought in my mind that they 
might possibly know of the British ship which lay in 
the bay, close by, and that, by the cut of my patrol 
jacket, and blue serge trousers, they might guess 
that I was one of her crew, I next tried to concoct 
the Swedish word for ship. “Ship!” “Skip!” 
“Skeep!” “Sheep!” I said to them, feeling the 
ridiculousness of my position, as they continued to 
gaze at me, without giving any indication of having 
understood what I wanted. 

I felt at that moment how useful a piece of paper 
and pencil would have been to me, so that, by sketching 
a ship, and making signs, they might comprehend 
the position in which I was. However, as I had 
come ashore without anything in my pockets, this 
could not be done. 

It then occurred to me, that, if I should make a 
sketch in the thick dust on the roadway in which we 
were standing, they might understand that I was 
looking for my ship, I stooped down, and, with the 
forefinger of my right hand, sketched in the roadway 
the outline of a two-masted steamer. At the con- 
clusion of doing this, I again made repeated attempts 
to say “ship,” in Swedish. 

My efforts, however, appeared to be useless, for, 
instead of giving me any answer or sign to show that 
they understood me, I saw an amused smile steal 
over their faces, and by the quick and significant 
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glances they gave to one another, it appeared to me 
they had come to the conclusion that the man before 
them was not in his right senses. 

As I found it impossible to get from them any 
knowledge of the whereabouts of my ship, and hoping 
that in Himanga I might find some one able to speak 
English, I said “ Himanga.” Now understanding 
that I wanted to get to the town, one of the men pointed 
to the roadway and indicated with his right hand the 
direction in which I should go. 

By nods and signs I thanked the man for the in- 
formation he had given me, and immediately I went 
on my way towards the town. 

Although I had succeeded in finding a way out of 
the wood, my mind was still in a confused state. I 
anticipated further difficulties of making myself under- 
stood on my arrival in the town. I wondered also 
how I would make my way from there, to the point 
in the wood where I had left the Norwegian and his 
boat. 

Difficulties, inconveniences and evils caused through 
differences of dialect and languages are incalculable, 
and much blessing would come to mankind with the 
adoption of a universal language. 

On my arrival in the town I was fortunate in coming 
into contact with a young man who spoke English, 
and who, on hearing of my difficulty, kindly accom- 
panied me along a roadway, which led round by a 
small river, until I came near to the place where I 
had come ashore. 

“T am sorry to have kept you waiting. I got lost 
in the wood,” I said to the Norwegian, apologizing 
with a sense of shame at my apparent unfaithfulness 
in keeping the arrangement made with him, and 
feeling stupid also at having lost myself as I had done. 

“It’s all right,’ he said consolingly. “I thought 
something had happened to you.”’ 

“Did you find the time long waiting?” I asked. 
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“No,” he replied, ‘I fell asleep. You were about 
one and three-quarter hours altogether,” he said, as 
we Sailed back towards the Goodwill. 

Next afternoon the Goodwill sailed for Yxpila, where 
she was to complete loading her cargo of pit-props, at 
which port she arrived before evening. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Yxpila—The Seamen’s Bethel—Revival Services—Conver- 
sions—Captain Noble at the Services—The Collection— 
—Second Engineer Converted—‘‘ God be with you till 
we meet again” 


me HIS is Mr. Honzell, the seamen’s missionary ! 

Mr. Stewart!’’ I had just come on deck 
from the engine-room, after the ship was moored at 
Yxpila, when the donkeyman, with these words, 
introduced me to a tall, fair-haired, light-complexioned, 
sturdily build man, just under middle age ; ‘‘ and this 
gentleman is the mate of the Sava,’ he added, as he 
introduced me to a ruddy-complexioned, seafaring 
man of similar build and height to the missionary, and 
whose steamer lay close by to where the Goodwill was 
moored. 

Both men had already been told of our dog-watch 
meetings, and knowing that a meeting was to be held 
in the well-deck that evening, had expressed their 
desire to be present. 

“We shall be glad to have you with us,” I said, 
confirming an invitation the donkeyman had given 
them to join us in the service. 

“‘ The meeting was a great help tome. I was feeling 
a bit down when I came on board. I must thank 
you all for the encouragement I have received,” said 
the mate of the Sava, as, at the conclusion of the meet- 
ing, that evening, accompanied by several of our 
crew, he walked along the decks of the Goodwill on 
his way to the gangway. 

“We shall expect to see you all at the Bethel to- 
morrow evening,” said the missionary, as he stood 
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with his friend on the top platform of the gangway 
down which they were about to go. 

““ All being well we shall be there,” I replied, speak- — 
ing for several of the men, who, in the spirit of Christian 
fellowship, had come to the gangway. 

The Seamen’s Mission at Yxpila is a building two 
stories high, and situated on a slightly elevated piece 
of ground within reach of the harbour. 

In the large recreation room of this building about 
thirty persons, ten of whom were members of our 
crew, gathered for divine worship the following even- 
ing. The meeting was led by the missionary and 
the third engineer. The donkeyman acted as inter- 
preter. Hymns were sung, the majority of the con- 
gregation singing in Swedish, the men of our crew 
uniting in English. 

“Arvo has decided for Christ. He has given me 
this card,’”’ said the donkeyman to me, at the con- 
clusion of the meeting. As he spoke he handed mea 
card upon which, written in Swedish, were the words 
of the Finnish fireman. A translation of these, made 
into English by the donkeyman, read thus: “My 
name is Arvo. God bless you; God be with you. To 
love God above all things.” 

“That’s good,’ I replied, accepting these words 
as a witness of Arvo’s conversion. 

Arvo was a muscularly built man, almost six feet 
in height. His hair and moustache were fair. His 
face, the skin of which was sallow, bore an expression 
of sadness. This expression, whatever might have 
been its cause, I saw frequently on the faces of the 
people of Finland. 

“Glorious night at the Sailors’ Mission,” I wrote 
in my diary before I turned into rest that night. The 
fact of Arvo’s decision, and the significance of so 
many of our crew being at the meeting, had encouraged 
me. The deterring influence of the men who had 
lapsed from us in Rangoon, was at last being over- 
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come. General interest in our meetings was increasing. 
The warm spiritual atmosphere of religious revival 
had come upon us. 

“T wish all the Christians were drowned,” said 
John the steward to me next day. 

Irritated by the reviving interest which was now 
spreading throughout the ship, and having heard 
accounts of the wonderful meeting which was held 
in the mission, John’s inquisitorial antagonism had 
aroused him to make this heinous statement. 

“And it shall come to pass afterward, that I will 
pour out My spirit upon all flesh ; and your sons and 
your daughters shall prophesy, your old men shall 
dream dreams, your young men will see visions: and 
also upon the servants and upon the handmaids in 
those days will I pour out My spirit” (Joel ii. 28). With 
these words, the prophet Joel foretold the outpouring 
of the Spirit of God upon His people. 

That same evening the Spirit of God came upon the 
people who gathered together in the Sailors’ Mission 
at Yxpila. We conducted our meeting in an atmo- 
sphere of love to God and Christian fellowship. We 
were animated also, by the presence and enthusiasm 
of some ten or twelve members of the Salvation Army, 
who, for the specific purpose of assisting in the meet- 
ing, had come from Gamla Carlaby, a town some three 
miles distant. The fact that thirteen of the Goodwill’ s 
crew, one of whom was the second engineer, were 
present, was an added inspiration. As it was in the 
days of Pentecost, so was it with us, we were filled 
with the Holy Spirit. The Living Water flooded our 
souls. Hymns of praise, words of prayer, and testi- 
mony flowed freely and joyfully from our lips. We 
were revived in spirit through the experience of the 
blessing of the Presence of God. 

“ The officer wants us all to go and have coffee 
with them in Gamla Carlaby on Sunday,” said the 
donkeyman to me, after the conclusion of the meeting, 
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as he expressed the wish of the Salvation Army 
officer with whom he had been speaking in Swedish. 

“Thank him very much for his kindness,” I replied, 
“ and tell him, all being well, we shall be there.” 

Next evening, although the Salvation Army friends 
were absent, a greater number of people were present 
at the meeting than on the previous evenings. The 
news of our meetings having circulated throughout 
the town and harbour, the townspeople and men from 
the ships came to see and hear what was being done. 

With the showers of God’s blessing flooding our 
souls, with singleness of mind and gladness of heart, 
we praised God. Before that meeting ended, Gark 
one of our firemen, a square-shouldered, dark-haired 
German, on whose face was a sharp, black-pointed 
beard, made a profession of conversion. 

On Sunday afternoon we held our service in the 
Seamen’s Mission, eleven of our crew, amongst whom 
were Captain Noble and the second engineer, being 
present. 

That same afternoon, after the conclusion of the 
meeting, I was standing on deck, when I overheard 
the second engineer address John the steward in a 
tone which, though peremptory, was not unpleasant. 

“ There is a Christian for you!”’ said the steward 
to me, in an undertone, as almost immediately after- 
wards he passed by where I was standing. 

It was because he knew the second engineer had 
been to the meeting that, being slightly perturbed 
by the words addressed to him, John expressed him- 
self to me as he did. Though spoken in an undertone, 
it was evident that any spirit of contempt or cynicism, 
which usually accompanied his reference to any re- 
ligious person on board, was, on this occasion, absent, 
and I was impressed with the thought that even John 
had not escaped the spirit of conviction which was 
now abroad on board the ship. 

That Sunday evening seven of our crew walked the 
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three miles of roadway, whose sides are thickly wooded 
with pine and fir trees, which lies between Yxpila 
and Gamla Carlaby. 

“We are glad to see you, and may God bless you,” 
said the Salvation Army officer, as he bade us wel- 
come to the meeting on our arrival at the hall. 

God did bless us in that evening’s service. We were 
all, with one accord, in one spirit, gathered in one 
place. Moved by the Holy Spirit we sang praises, 
prayed and gave testimony to the blessedness of 
our Salvation. 

We concluded the meeting with a love feast of 
cakes and coffee. That evening did not terminate 
without signs and wonders, for after bidding our 
Salvation Army friends farewell, the seven men, who 
formed part of the crew of a modern tramp steamer, 
joined heartily together in singing hymns of praise, 
as we marched back along the roadway to Yxpila. 

“You did not say grace.” There was a good- 
humoured smile on his face, when, at breakfast in 
the engineers’ mess-room next morning, after glancing 
at the second engineer for a moment, the chief en- 
gineer said these words. 

The second engineer remained silent. Although on 
two occasions he had attended the services in the 
Mission, he had not, as yet, made a definite profession 
of religion. He was in the unsatisfactory vale of 
indecision. 

“T wonder what my wife would say, if I told her 
I was a changed man? ”’ he said to me as we stood 
together on deck after breakfast. 

“ Your wife would be very glad. You could not 
tell her anything better. Just make up your mind 
and do it,’ I replied, hoping to help him to the point 
of decision. 

The following afternoon, I was swimming in the 
harbour, and feeling uncertain of its currents and 
waters, was consequently not venturing far from the 
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rope ladder, which hung suspended from the ship’s 
rail to the water’s edge. 

“You should have more confidence; you would 
get on far better,” called down the cook, who stood 
on deck watching my timorous movements. 

The cook’s words animated me, and acting on his 
instruction, I struck out with greater confidence. As 
I did so I found that strength, efficiency, and rest 
of mind were the natural and consequent results. 

“ Here you are, put that in your collection. There 
are twenty-five shillings. You need not say anything 
to them about it.” 

I was just about to leave the engineers’ mess-room, 
where, during breakfast on Wednesday morning, sup- 
ported by the second engineer, I had been altercating 
on the subject of religion, and discoursing on the 
meetings being held nightly in the Sailors’ Mission, 
when the chief engineer, speaking in an undertone, 
said these words to me. 

I held out my hand and received from him two 
golden half sovereigns and two half-crown pieces. 

As an anonymous giver, the chief was adding his 
quota to the collection, which was being made on 
board the ship, for the benefit of the Sailors’ Mission 
at Yxpila. 

This kindly action of the engineer was significant. 
It revealed the fact, that, although he had often 
contested with me in points of argument against the 
dog-watch meetings, he was one with us in spirit. 
His sacrifice of gold and silver was to be laid upon the 
altar of our God. 

“ How much have you in your collection now? ” 
said Captain Noble, who was standing on deck with 
Dorcas, his daughter, when the donkeyman happened 
to pass by them, that same afternoon. 

“We are just one mark short of one hundred and 
twenty, sir,” said the donkeyman, coming to a stand- 
still when the captain spoke to him. 
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“T have a mark, father ; I’ll put that to it, to make 
it up, shall I?” said Dorcas, looking up to her father’s 
face for his consent as she spoke. 

Consent to her request being given by the captain, 
the kindly disposed girl hurried into the saloon, from 
which, as an angel of mercy, she returned a few 
moments later with her gift of love, for those who 
labour for the souls of ‘‘ the men who go down to 
the sea in ships.” 

That evening, with an addition of about twenty 
people who had come from Gamla Carlaby, the large 
hall of the Seamen’s Mission was crowded. Revived 
by the spirit of God, and under the dual leadership 
of the second mate and the donkeyman, in the fulness 
of the blessing of God, and rejoicing in the service 
of fellowship, praise, prayer, and testimony, the meet- 
ing continued until ten o’clock. 

“JT would not have missed it for anything. It is 
worth it,” said a middle-aged woman who had trudged 
from Gamla Carlaby, and whose lameness would make 
the return journey, to that place, a difficult and 
painful undertaking. 

“Something will happen to this ship before she 
gets home,” said Bromelaw, the Scottish fireman, to 
me next day as together we were overhauling one of 
the engine-room pumps. 

“ How’s that, Bromelaw ?” I asked, guessing that 
he would make reference to some aspect of the re- 
ligious life on board the ship. 

‘Why, there’s so much talk going on about the 
Mission,” he said, with a grave look on his face. 

As there was no suggestion of jest or ridicule in 
his answer, I felt convinced that, superstitiously, he 
was associating the history of Jonah with the Seamen’s 
Mission services; and that, in consequence, he con- 
cluded some misfortune would overtake the ship. 

‘My people were Wesleyans. I was brought up 
in a religious home, but you know what the sea is!” 
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said Captain Noble to me, as, in giving an outline of 
his religious experience, and of the deterrent effect sea 
life had had upon his spiritual development, we 
talked together over the refreshments which the 
Mission friends had provided for our crew, that even- 
ing. ‘“‘ This has been a lesson to me,” he added, re- 
ferring to what he had seen on board the Goodwill 
and the revival meetings then in progress in Yxpila. 

It was while a hymn was being sung in the meeting, 
which was held after we had partaken of the refresh- 
ments, that the second engineer rose from his seat, 
and walked quietly into an ante-room, the doorway 
into which was close beside him. 

“JT could stand it no longer,” he said to me, when, 
after the meeting had concluded, accompanied by the 
second mate, I went into the ante-room to see him. 
‘““T have made the decision, I am now a Christian,” 
he went on, his voice unsteady with emotion and his 
eyes wet with tears. 

On hearing this testimony the second mate and I 
shook him by the hand, and thanked God for another 
member of our ship’s crew added to our Christian 
fellowship. 

Next afternoon, fires were kindled in our boiler 
furnaces. With steam generating in the boilers, en- 
gineers and firemen consequently resumed the duties 
of watch keeping. 

As the meeting that evening was to be our last 
to be held in the Mission, it was with keen feelings of 
disappointment that the donkeyman faced the pros- 
pects of spending his watch, which was the eight to 
twelve, on board the ship. He had spent most of 
the evening ashore with his friends, and had waited 
until the beginning of the meeting, which took place 
before eight o’clock, when, after saying good-bye to 
those who were gathered together, he returned to the 
ship to fulfil his watch duties. 

It was while he was ascending the ship’s gangway, 
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that the chief engineer, who was standing on deck, 
saw him, and bidding him return, said, ‘‘ Go on, get 
away back to the meeting.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said the donkeyman. 

Without delay, he returned to the meeting, feeling 
thankful, as he did so, for the kindly action of the 
chief engineer, who, by taking upon himself the donkey- 
man’s duties, had freed his subordinate. 

As on previous occasions, we experienced in that 
meeting the blessing of communion with God, and 
the joy of Christian fellowship with kindred spirits. 
The second engineer read the Scripture lesson, after 
doing which, in a few words, he told of his conver- 
sion, 

With a paramount consciousness, that unless some- 
thing unforeseen should happen, we were gathered 
together for the last time, we all felt sorrowful, know- 
ing that our ship was to sail next day, and we should 
not again see the faces of our friends. 

Kindred in mind and spirit, the nine or ten days 
we had spent together, had bound our hearts with 
the ties of Christian love. There were lumps in our 
throats, and tears dimming our eyes, as we sang our 
last hymn : 


“God be with you till we meet again ! 
By His counsels guide, uphold you, 
With His sheep securely fold you ; 

God be with you till we meet again ! 


“God be with you till we meet again ! 
Keep love’s banner floating o’er you, 
Smite death’s threatening wave before you ; 
God be with you till we meet again!” 


As we sang this hymn, we realized the overflowing 
spirit of Christian love, in which all national, social, 
rank, and rating distinctions were dissolved. As 
children of God’s true family, united in one common 
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fellowship and brotherhood, we realized that we were 
all one in Christ Jesus. 


“ Till we meet . . . till we meet! 
Till we meet at Jesus’ feet ! 
Till we meet! .. . till we meet! 


God be with you till we meet again!” 


After this chorus had been sung for the last time, 
the meeting was brought to a close by the pronounce- 
ment of the benediction. We went our several ways 
after much handshaking, good-byes and well-wishing, 
assured that through Jesus Christ who has power 
over life and death, we should meet again in the 
Presence of God, and that, throughout eternity, we 
should rejoice together, where sea, Separation, sin, 
sorrow and death shall be no more, and their surges 
cease to roll. 

Next afternoon with her cargo of pit-props filling 
up holds, ’tween decks, and stacked uncomfortably 
high in the well-decks, and every available space on 
her upper decks, the Goodwill, loaded well down to 
her Plimsoll marks, was ready for sea. 

About three o’clock I was standing on deck with 
the carpenter, and conversing with Mr. Honzell, who, 
with a group of friends, like the elders of Ephesus, at 
Miletus, had come to bid us farewell at the ship, 
when I heard the ring of the engine-room telegraph 
calling the engineers to “ Stand Dye 

At this call to duty, I bade a hasty farewell to my 
friends, gave a last look at the Mission, over which 
floated a large flag in honour of our departure, and 
then went below to take my place in the engine- 
room. 

Half an hour later, with our propeller blades churn- 
ing the waters of the Gulf of Bothnia, with Cardiff, 
via the Kiel Canal, as our destination, I came up on 
deck to get a final glimpse of the friends ashore, With 
the aid of the binoculars, I could see them in the dis- 
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tance, as tiny units, waving what appeared to me 
to be a large tablecloth. As long as it was possible, 
these kindred spirits were holding to our view the 
signs of their remembrance, affection, and Christian 
love. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Services in the Saloon—Kiel Canal—The Last Meeting—John 
in Tears—Cardiff—Good-byes 


S my room was altogether inadequate for the 

ten men, who, along with Captain Noble, his 

wife and daughter, now composed our fellowship, 

and with our cargo of pit-props filling up every place 

where hitherto we had held our meetings on board, 

I saw, that unless we got the use of the saloon, where 

there was ample room and convenience for us to 

meet together, the revival which had begun amongst 
our crew would consequently be checked. 

Several times, during the first Sunday out from 
Yxpila, I was on the point of going to ask Captain 
Noble for the use of the saloon, and was still undecided 
as to whether I should do so or not, when, at about 
half-past four o’clock in the afternoon, the second 
mate came round to my room, where, after taking 
his seat on the settee, he said to me, “‘ The skipper 
says we can have the saloon for the meeting.” 

“ Thank the Lord for that,” I said, relieved that 
my problem of finding suitable quarters for our 
meeting was solved, and believing also that our good 
captain had acted under divine impulse. 

That evening, although Max, the sailor was absent 
on ship’s duties, ten of our crew, one of whom was 
Captain Noble, gathered around the saloon table for 
divine worship. 

“Oh! that accounts for the scintillations of your 
face to-night,” said Captain Noble, as he looked at 
me from where he sat, beside his wife and daughter, 
on the for’ard side of the saloon table. 

This remark was made by Captain Noble when 
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incidentally, during the discourse, I told him, that 
during the voyage, many prayers had been offered 
in which requests had been made to God, that before 
the end of the voyage he (Captain Noble) should be 
included in our fellowship. 

“T am as happy as the king of England,” said the 
second engineer the following Tuesday afternoon, when, 
just after eight bells, he had come to relieve me, and 
to take charge of the engine-room. 

“Why is that ?”’ I asked, as I looked at his beam- 
ing face, and questioning in my mind whether the 
king of England was a peculiarly happy person. 

“I have been inspired with good thoughts,” he 
answered. 

“That’s good,” I replied. 

The second engineer had discovered the secret of 
happiness. 

Many times during that four to eight watch, there 
ascended from the engine-room, along with the dull 
throbbing of the engines and the noise of steam pass- 
ing through pipes and cylinders, the sound of familiar 
hymn tunes, as, either singing loudly or whistling, 
the second engineer gave expression to the joy of his 
newly found religion. 

On Wednesday evening we arrived at Kiel, where, 
after passing by the German Baltic Fleet, we entered 
the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal. The Canal, which unites 
the Baltic Sea with the mouth of the River Elbe, 
conveniently reduces the distance for ships bound from 
the Baltic Sea to the southern part of the North Sea. 
By passing through the Canal the passage which 
covers almost the whole coast of Denmark, and the 
greater part of Schleswig-Holstein, in Germany, is 
avoided. 

By Thursday afternoon we had entered the River 
Elbe, and were steaming for the Strait of Dover, 
on our way to Cardiff. 

“ Half speed ahead,” rang down the order from the 
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bridge on Saturday afternoon. We had run into a 
fog. At half speed we steamed through the fog, 
blowing our steam whistle at regular intervals. It was 
when we were passing by Dover that a light breeze 
sprang up astern, and cleared the atmosphere, and 
once again we proceeded at full speed. 

I observed during those hours of fog, that the men 
who grumbled at the unpleasant atmospheric condi- 
tions, and who asserted that the cause of those 
conditions was the fact of having so many Christians, 
whom they referred to as Jonahs, on board, were 
the men whose manner of life was most degraded 
and least exemplary. 

That Sunday evening we gathered for divine service, 
as we had done on the previous Wednesday, around 
the saloon table. Our minds on this occasion, how- 
ever, were somewhat saddened with the thought, 
that, as we expected to arrive in Cardiff the following 
Tuesday, this would be our last meeting together 
on board the Goodwill. 

Six of our number were absent keeping watches 
and doing special ship’s duties. Including Captain 
Noble’s wife and daughter, altogether nine persons 
were seated around the saloon table. John, the 
engineers’ steward, was one of the number. 

Asif repentant of the antagonistic and critical spirit 
he had shown since the inception of the meetings, 
eight months previously, he sat meekly and quietly 
at the starboard side of the table. He listened atten- 
tively to the reading of the scriptures, its exposition 
by the third engineer, and the words of testimony 
spoken by the donkeyman and others. During the 
singing of the hymns his lips moved slightly. He 
bowed his head in prayer as did the others. It was 
a psychological moment in the meeting when the 
donkeyman, with his head bowed over the saloon 
table, prayed in a voice choking with emotion that 
God might save, bless, guide, and guard “ dear John.” 
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Under the influence of God’s Holy Spirit, whose 
presence permeated the psychic atmosphere of the 
saloon, affected by the words which had been spoken, 
and overcome by the compassionate prayer which 
had been offered on his behalf, John burst into tears, 
covering his face with his hands ashe didso. ‘‘ Amen, 
Amen,” was the quiet response of several of the others 
who were present, and whose eyelashes were also 
bedewed with tears, and in whose minds, as they 
bowed in prayer beside the table, was the hope that 
the tears shed by the steward were tears of contrition 
and repentance of sin. They cherished the desire that 
the moment had come in his life, when the spirit of 
truth, and the grace of Christian love and brotherliness, 
had triumphed over error, prejudice, fanaticism, pride 
and self. 

We sang as our concluding hymn : 


“God be with you till we meet again ! 
By His counsels guide, uphold you ; 
With His sheep securely fold you ; 

God be with you till we meet again!” 


“God be with you till we meet again ! 
Keep love’s banner floating o’er you, 
Smite death’s threatening wave before you, 
God be with you till we meet again.” 


‘‘ Till we meet .. . till we meet! 
Till we meet at Jesus’ feet! 
Till we meet! .. . till we meet, 


God be with you till we meet again!” 


At the conclusion of the hymn we joined together in 
singing the doxology : 
“‘ Praise God, from whom all blessings flow ; 
Praise Him, all creatures here below ; 


Praise Him above, ye heavenly host ; 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Amen.” 


After the doxology was sung, the third engineer 
brought to a close the last of the dog-watch meetings, 
when he pronounced the Bendiction: “ The grace of 
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the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the 
communion of the Holy Spirit, be with us all. Amen.” 


“ Finished with engines ”’ was the last engine-room 
telegraph order received from the bridge on Tuesday 
afternoon of August the sixteenth, nineteen hundred 
and ten, when, with her long voyage ended, the Good- 
will was safely fastened by their mooring ropes, in 
one of the Cardiff docks. 

With all well on board, the safe arrival of the 
Goodwill at her final port of discharge, proved the 
fallacy of the superstition, commonly believed by 
seafaring men, that the presence of religious people 
on board ship is the cause of evil and disaster. 

“Some one ought to. write about it,’ said the 
donkeyman to me after the cleaning down of the engines 
was finished, and for the last time we were about 
to ascend the engine-room ladder. 

“ That’s so,” I replied, believing with him, that, for 
the glory of God, the encouragement of Christian men 
“who go down to the sea in ships,” and for the good 
of others, an account of our voyage should be written. 

“There are plenty of professional men in the re- 
ligious world,” said Captain Noble to me next morning, 
when, on going into the saloon to bid him good-bye, 
I told him I had been accepted as a student of the 
Bible Training Institute, Glasgow. ‘‘ Look at what 
has happened here. You might do as much good at 
sea,” he added, referring to the events of the voyage. 

However, as I was assured that God had prepared 
the way for me to become a theological student, 
and I had decided to follow His leading, I thanked 
good Captain Noble for the many kindly acts and 
the Christian consideration he had shown us during 
the$ voyage. I determined also, that, should the 
opportunity occur, God helping me, I would write the 
story of the voyage, with the hope that it might prove 
to be a blessing and help to the seafarers whom I love. 
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That same afternoon we ‘ paid off.” 

Except for the captain, the second mate, and the chief 
and second engineers, “all hands’’ left the ship. 

Cold, lonely, and desolate was the Goodwill when, 
after spending some hours ashore, I returned to spend 
my last night aboard. 

““ Good-bye, chum,”’ said the second mate to me, as, 
before parting on Wednesday afternoon, we stood on 
deck with our right hands clasped. 

“ Good-bye, Harold ; God bless you,” I said, looking 
into his ruddy sunburnt face. ‘‘ You'll be in charge 
of the mission next trip. 1 Peter iii. 8 is the text 
I leave with you. Good-bye!” 

With feelings of sadness at parting from my Chris- 
tian shipmate, I stepped from the ship’s rails on to 
the wharf. Before losing him to sight, as I went, 
passing by stacks of pit-props, on my way to the 
railway station, I turned to wave him a last farewell. 
My heart went out to him in his loneliness, and I 
prayed, as I went on my way, that God would grant 
grace and strength, to the shipmate who had been 
my friend and chum, for upon him would depend 
the leadership of any future Christian work on board 
the Goodwill. 

“I am hoping to be married when I get back to 
Finland,” said the donkeyman to me, later that 
afternoon, as I leaned out of the window of the com- 
partment of my train in Cardiff railway station. 
Along with the bo’sun, Chippy, Arvo and Max, the 
donkeyman had come to bid me farewell. 

“T hope you will be happy,” I said to him, as I 
expressed the wish, that, for this hero of a sea story, 
the voyage should end in a happy romance. 

“God bless you all. Four nine four, in Sankey’s,”’ 
I called, bidding adieu to my old shipmates, and 
waving my hand as the train steamed out of the 
station on its northward journey. 

With a lump in my throat and tears dimming my 
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eyes, I leaned out of the carriage window, and waved 
my handkerchief, until by distance, and the curves 
of the railway lines, the group of my gallant shipmates, . 
whose fidelity to their religious convictions had made 
the revival on board the Goodwill possible, were lost 
to sight. 

“They that go down to the sea in ships, that do 
business in great waters; these see the works of the 
Lord, and His wonders in the deep.” Not least of 
the Lord’s works, was His work of Grace on board the 
Goodwill. His wonders were seen in saving the souls, 
and transforming the lives of so many of her crew. 
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